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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Career Intern Program (CIP) is an alternative high school 
serving students (called interns) who have dropped out of regular 
high schools or were considered to be potential dropouts. This 
alternative educational system represents one of the few exemplary 
educational programs for disenfranchised and economically dis- 
advantaged minority youth. Moreover^ the CIP is an important social 
and educational experiment in the United States. Policy makers have 
been interested in the program as a viable response to serious labor 
market problems — high rates of dropping out of school and youth un- 
employment. Social reformers, however, have viewed the program as a 
vehicle to redress historically based social inequities and promote 
upward social mobility for minority groups. This program is also of 

interest — tx> — ^cademi<5-ians — ^nd — r-esea r-chers — because it pmvi des an , 

opportunity to explore the processes of socialization, cultural 
t ransmiss ion, and equal educational opportunity in the United 
States. 

The CIP was developed in Philadelphia by Opportunities Indus- 
trialization Centers of America, .Inc. (OIC/A). An independent 
evaluation was undertaken and the results were positive'^ on several 
criterion variables (Gibboney Associates, 1977). The evidence of 
success was judged sound by the Joint (U.S. Office of Education and 
National Institute of Education) Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP), 
and the program was approved by that group as eligibrl^for federally 
funded dissemination. 

Dissemination of the CIP was funded by the U.S. Department of 
Labor (DOL). By means of an Interagency Agreenierit, the National 
Institute of Education (NIE) filled the role of monitor for the 
dissemination effort and for evaluation of the program at the new 
sites. 

[ 

OIC/A was the agency responsible for the dissemination. ^ That 
organ izat ion, through a competitive bidding process selected four 
local OICs to attempt CIP replication* Of the selected sites, three 
were urban and one was located in a small city (30,000 population). 

The CIP repl ication effort was aLso found to be successful 
(Fetterman, 1979; Tallmadge & Yuen, 1979; Treadway, Stromquist, 
Fettennan, Foat, & Tallmadge, 1981) despite numerous implementation 
problems that are discussed in Chapter VIII of this report. These 
problems wer» largely due' to extrinsic forces such as inadequate 
preparation time, evaluation design, and federal involvement « These 
factors have been discussed in detail in Chapter XI. 

This stud y .describes the activities and outcomes of the third 

study (out of four) of CIP ai i^ was" replicated in the fdur^~nevr 
sites. 



\ The purpose of Task C is to identify cauaal linkages and basic 
interrelationships among components of the Career Intern Program and 
observed outcomes. Subtaoks include: (a) refining hypotheses and 
the conceptual framework; (b) developing data-collection instru- 
ments, methods, and procedures; and (c) collecting and analyzing 
data. These subtajfeks and their outcomes ^re described below. 



Refining the Hypotheses and Conceptual Framework 

The Career Intern Program was conceptualized as a sociocultural 
system composed of numerous subsystems, traits, and components. 
Three priti'ary subsystems (and thfe basic interrelationships among 
them) are crucial to program operation. These subsystems were 
afbstracted from observations of program operations and examination 
of evaluation materials and written records related to the prototype 
program in iPhiladeiphia. ^ 

The core subsystem includes the activities specifically de- 
signed to assist in the transmission of knowledge, skills, behav- 
ioral patterns, and cultural values. This subsystem consists of 
five CIP components: instruction, counseling, hands-on, intern 
formalized assessment, and program climate. 

The support subsystem enables core components of the program 
to operate. The CIP support system includes: a system of rules and 
regulations, personnel qualifications, personnel roles, curriculum, 
recruitment, facilities, funds, materials and supplies, relations 
with the LEA, relations with teachers' associations, relations with 
the community, relations with the local OIC, and the role of OIC/A. 

The ideological subsystem of the progr^ includes the shared 
explicit and implicit cultural knowledge used to justify the social 
structure and" organization of the system. The ideology informs 
program practice, much as theory informs methodology in the social 
sciences. Fundamental elements of the CIP philosophy include: 
caring about interns, providing c. supportive context for them, 
providing a realistic perspective for interns, "dealing with the 
whole intern," maintaining high personal and academic "expectations 
of interns,^ treating interns as (young) adult d, and treating interns 
as individuals. 

The CIP philosophy informs program practice. It is an extension 
of the parent organization's (OIC/A) philosophy/ideology. OIC/A's 
philosophy/ideology is a fusion of a humanistic "serving the whole 
person" concept and a work-ethic ideology. This ideological orien- 
tation is congruent with the underlyin|; ideology of the American 
socioeconomic system. This match of ideological persuasions serves 
to help those presently disenfranchised or alienate^ from the system 
_i»get--t-heir fair share"='--whether through the OIC manpower programs or 
in the CIP. 
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The CIP had manifest and nt f unc t ions . Mani f es t f unc t ions 
include enabling students to complete high school and receive a high 
school diploma (rather than a GED) » improving reading and math 
skills » and enhancing career planning and occupational knowledge. 
The single most significant latent function of the program is 
contributing to the social mobility of various lower socioeconomic 
groups that are disproportionately represented in the dropout and 
unemployment statistics. The transmission of mainstream values is 
the process by which the program contributes to ' their objective. 
Creating a quasi-total institution effect— of fering CIP as a basis 
for social identity — is the transmission mechanism. 



Da ta-Collection Instrume nts, Methods, and Procedures 

■ 3 : 

Ethnographic data-collection instruments, methods, procedures, 
and persp ectives were employed. The t ask a Iso relied heavily on 
information gathered through nomothetic methods and perspectives. 
Traditional techniques such as participant-observation, non- 
participant observation, use of key informants,* ' triangulat ion, 
structured, semi-structured, and informal interviews, and so on were 
used to elicit data from the emic or "insider's" perspective. The 
study attempted to be non judgmental , holistic, and contextual in 
perspective. A tape recorder and^amera proved invaluable in 
collecting and documenting the data (particularly given the time 
constraints imposed on the effort). 



Data Collection and Analysis 

Data were collected on site during a series of six to seven 
visits of one to two weeks. Most visits were made by two-person 
teams. . Team members (a) conducted structured and unstructured 
interviews with interns, CIP staff, QIC staff, and relevant commu- 
nity leaders; (b) observed CfP classroom and non-classroom activ- 
ities; and (c) reviewed documentation and observations pertaining 
to the Philadelphia prototype and the replication effort. 

Extensive, notes, tape recordings, and photographic records were 
compiled. Observations were cpmpared and discussed at length after 
each visit. Lengthy telephone conversations were held with interns 
and staffs to keep abreast of developments and to clarify con- 
f 1 icting evidence. Meetings and frequent telephone conversations 
were also held with OIC/A staff and others associated with the 
Philadelphia prototype. 

Relevant, literature of sociology and anthropology was reviewed 
to identify relevant concepts. 




Find ings 

» • 

Numerpus program outcomes (or approximations of outcomes) are 
important measures of the programs* success. These outcomes include 
attitudinal change, including 'dramatic attitudinal transformation; 
increased attention span;' acquisition of cognitive skills, enhanced 
communication skills; improved self-presentation skills; and ability 
to cope with authority. There are also a number of ^formal and 
quantifiable measures of program succ»*ss and stability, including 
at tendance turnover, graduation,^ and placement. Poor attendance 
was one of the criteria for referral to the CIP, Actual dropouts 
represent a still more extreme example of behavior change in the 
program, i.e., from non-attendance to the attendance figures re- 
ported in this study. Low summer attendance, however, points to the 
need for restructuring the summer program, e,g, work-study pro- 
grams. In addition, fear of p^rogram funding termination and "lax" 
management lead to resume passing %mong staff for some sites, which 
Tn tur n~ aTfec ted inter n~l>llT£rvtoF." E rab~o f a t"e~ a tl: enHan c'e ~mo ti i f 6 fi ng 
systems that held interns accountable for their behavior produced 
high attendance — 75 to 80 percent. 

All GIF sites had periods of high ^turnover that affected both 
the implementation of the program and intern attendance. Staff 
turnover also provides one measure of the stability of .a program. 
The turnover rate is a particularly significant factor in the GIF 
because of the importance of continuity in the program, for in- 
stance, between management and staff, and between staff and- interns. 
The develofament of well-functioning GIF components requires some 
continuity of these personal relationships . Such continuity also 
promotes intern attendance. For these reasons, the variation in 
turnover rates projected below are thus indicative of implementation 
successes and failures. The* reasons for departure represent the 
links between implementation and a given program's turnover rate. 

Summed across the four sites, there were 97 staff terminations, 
58 voluntary and 39 involuntary. Si^ty-seven percent of the volun- 
tary terminations were for the sak»* of career advancement, a finding 
that suggests salary scales and opportunities for advancement at the 
GIF sites were non-competitive.* Most of the rest of those who 
departed voluntarily cited conflicts with management as their 
reason* 

Of the involuntary terminations, almost 80% were for incom- 
petence and/or lack of appropriate qualifications, and over 60% of 
the terminations in this category occurred at Site A. Approximately 
42% of the terminations resulting from incompetence were* managers. 
Again; over 60% of these cases occurred at Site A. 

There were only half as many involuntary terminations^^'at Site B 
as at the site with the second 'lowest rate and none of them was a 
management person. This finding suggests that Site B*s personnel 
recruitment and screening procedures were outstandingly ^effective. 
The numbers of involuntary terminations for incompetence at^Sites G 

4 
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and D were not excessive but both lost their original directors and 
at least one other key management person for this reason* 

The high proportion of managers involuntarily terminated for 
incompetence points to the faulty screening proces-s in select ion-^and 
the need for more qualified professionals in these positions • The 
Reverend Dr. Leon H, Sullivan recently pointed to this same problem 
in relation to OIC management, stating that, "I want to look at ^ 
the whole management situation of everything I'm doing... I .think 
that we are going to have to professionalize the operations of 1:he 
OIC or else we will' not be able to make it" (Antosh & Ditzen, 1980). 

This level of understanding and insight into program operations 
from the highest position in the organization, plus the*' actions 
already taken to remedy these problems in the larger organization, 
suggest that the professionalization of CIP management will continue 

^hei^e_Aniijwh.en.needed.j.a_the ^future. - - - — ^ 

Moreover, the high proportion of involuntary terminations due 
to incompetence and/or lack of appropriate qualifications points to 
the need for adequate planning and preparation time to select 
competent staff. OIC/A pointed out that the "sites had to hire 
staff members in approximately three weeks without any grant funds. 
Also,' those doing the^ hiring had to do so without sufficient time 
for^ OIC/A to train them about what type of staff to hire." 

Graduation is one of the most important program outcomes for 
in&erns and their families — it is "a cap on a genuine achievement." 
Moreover, subsequent job and/or academic placements represent at 
once a test and a realistic validation cf the program's ability to 
help interns make the transition from school to work. While grad- 
uation can tell us something about the program's successes, much can 
also be learned from those whose needs were not served and who 
dropped out. Data collected from these individuals suggest that not 
all needy youth can be well served by a program with a primarily 
academic orientation. 

The sites altogether graduated 225 interns: 60 from the first 
cohort (of 182 enrolled); 75 from the second cohort (of 228 en- 
rolled); 65 from the third cohort (of 386 enrolled); and 25 from the 
fourth cohort (of 345 enrolled). Approximately 20% of the total 
enrol lees graduated : 33% of the first cohort , 33% the second 
cohort, 17% of the third cohort, and 7% of the fourth «:ohort. These 
figures are somewhat misleading, however, as many litudents (264) 
were still enrolled at the time the counts were made. A large 
proportion of them are expected to graduate if the program con- 
tinues. Sites A, B, C, and D together placed 189 of their 225 
graduates (84%); 94 in college, 53 in jobs, 29 in skills training, 
and 1 3 in the mi 1 i tary . The remaining graduates were as f o 1 lows : 
1 3 unemployed , 1 7 that could not be located , 5 pregnant , and 1 
deceased. ^ 
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This study highlights rhe levels of treatment and outcome that 
characteriz*e the Career Intern Program in order to more fully under- 
stand the relationships ar^ong CIP components and intern outcomes. 
The relationships have been classified as adaptive or maladaptive, 
arid as intrinsic or extrinsic to program operations. All four 
•categories must be examined in order to understand the dynamics of 
program operation. A listing of the most important relationships ia 
each' of these categories follows: 

Adaptive Relationships Intrinsic to Program Operations 
QIC (local) ^ 

0 Effective staff recruitment and screening are essential to program 
success. Underqualif ied, incompetent, and/or insensitive staff 
will seriously undermine, if not destroy, the program. ^ 

CIP Management 

• Strong management that is capable of gathering resources and 
making decisions about activities requiring immediate action, 
serves to maintain operation of the core program. 

• Effective management requires' a knowledge of "what's going on" 
in the program. Infonnal arid formal channels or sources of in- 
formation on both staff an<^intern levels is required. Ignorance 
in this area seve^rely weakens an administxator ' s abil ity to 
rectify programmatic problems. 

• Middle management's routine use of the whole-person concept in 
their interactions with interns is perceived as caring by interns 
(which in turn contributes.- to their attendance). 

• The definition of roles and the institution of rules, regulations, 
and specific program policies for staff and interns are essential 
to the effective operation of the program (their absence leads 
to routine misinterpretations, misunderstandings, infighting, and 
turnover). 



Instruction 

• Maintaining high expectations or standards for interns, both in 
and outside the classroom, contributes to high intern attendance 
(83% in one site). 

• The use of c'^ntracts, packets, and similar teaching devices 
contributes to a greater understanding and sense of responsibility 
on the part c£ the intern. ^ 
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• Open and sincere instructors produce a school climate that is 
perceived as human and flexible, and which keeps interns coming 
and wij.ling to work. 

• The accelerated nature of tht program motivates interns to "get 
down to it." 

• The "firm but caring" attitude of instructors toward the interns 
is a primary motivating factor that promotes their continued 
participation in the programs. 

• Peer tutoring is an effective means of teaching reading (the 
situation is devoid of negative peer pressure or the stigma 

associated with notv\J>eing ablest o-^read-)^ir— — — 



Counseling 

• Providing intensive "whole person" counseling enhances intern 
coping strategies, i.e., controlling ^one's temper, arid contrib- 
utes to regular attendance patterns. 

o Providing auxiliary services, e.g.,. day care service, enables 
interns with children to attend the CIP on a regular basis. 

• Effective recruitment requires, or is enhanced by:, organised and 
systematic plans, hard work from recruitment teams, LEA coopera- 
tion, a "real" office in the feeder schools, permission to make 
announcements on the public address system, good timing (after 
report cards), and peer group (intern) participation. 

• Parent pressure is an invaluable tool for "reaching" interns. 
General Staff 

• A 'supportive staff contributes to interns studying, selecting a 
career, and earning a diploma. 

• Enforcement of rules qpritributes to internalizing world-of-work 
norms. It is also directly responsible for the absence of pro^ 
fahity, smoking^n class or hallways, and loitering. 

• Indoctrination of all staff (fncluding the janitor) into the whys 
and. whereforee of the program contributes to increased intern* 
motivation to attetid regularly and pursue, studies . 

1^ ^ 

r Staff criticism of inappropriate intern behavior (in informal and 
formal settings) is interpreted positively by interns as a form of 
coring. 

• Projects 'Such as^ school newspapers or "scared straight programs" 
generate interest and participation among interns throughout a 
program. 



Interns 

< 

• Small program size is required to produce the community-like 
atmosphere that forces many interns to exercise common courtesies 
not required at their former high school. 

• School clubs and the Intern Council enhance intern affiliation 
with the program. 

Maladaptive Relationships Intrinsic to Program Operation 

QIC (local) 

• Local OIC pressures on CIP staff members to "shape up or ship out" 
contribute to "everyone minding everyone's business," 

• Administrative bottlenecks interfere with program^ operations and 
fuel staff resentment. 

• Inadequate numbers of books prevent interns from doing homework. 

• The use of strategies a|>propriate for training programs is coun- 
terproductive for academic programs. 

CIP Management ~ ~ 

• Inadequate administrative support serves to "bottleneck" necessary 
requests (e.g., for materials) and frustrates the staff. 

• ''Weak" management contributes to fftaff absences which leads, in 
turn, to intern absences. 

• "Austerity budgets" that contain no provisions for cost of living, 

• loyalty, or merit raises are self-defeating and lead to high staff 
turnover. 



• The sudden and autocratic imposition of new rules will antagonize 
those on whom they are imposed — whether staff or interns. 

a Hiring policies that ignore philosophical and attitudinal qual- 
ifications will lead to staff disruption and intern disinterest. 

• Management that ignores courtesy and protocol will demoralize 
staff, which in turn affects intern behavior, e.g., attendance, 
graffiti, hanging out. 

• Management by intimidation generates staff disruption, staff 
turnover, teacher absenteeism, dissatisfaction, and resume pas- 
sing. 



• Lack of a strong, educational administrative background in manage- 
ment serves to undermine CIP^LEA negotiations and often undermines 
basic program operations. 

• Temporary leadership is usually recognized as such by staff and 
interns and leads to a consistent disregard for program rules and 
regulations; for staff as well as interns. 

• Inconsistent enforcement of basic intern rules and regulations 
demoralizes staff and interns alike* 

• The lack of "profes^onal sharing" (time to communicate with 
colleagues) diminishes staff members' sense of professionalism 
and breeds secrecy and clandestine channels of communication 
(which are often sources of serious miscommunication) . 

• Assigning overall program management duties to the instructional 
supervisor isolates that person from program details and concerns. 
In addition, instructors do not receive the support and guidance 
they need. 

• Paternalistic or condescending attitudes in management undermine 
staff respect for administration and the program in general. 

• Lack of vacation time leads to staff burnout. 

• Inadequate time (or know-how) for establishing working agreements 
with the LEA leads to almost insurmountable problems-. 



Instructors 

• Instructors who employ traditional classroom teaching techniques 
or fail to infuse their courses with content relevant to the 
interns' lives are unsuccessful in achieving either learning or 
attendance objectives. 

I 

Counselors - 



m Insufficient counseling services lead to intern diss a tl's fact iony 
loitering in the halls waiting to see the counselor, and "cutting 



• When the counseling .department is overworked, p'ersonal counseling 
is the first area to get "the short end of the stick." 

• Telephone calls and letters are ineffective means of recruiting 
interns. 



out. 
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General Staff 

>- • Failure to have and enforce rules regarding lateness and apparel, 
for example, contributes to"* repeated interp tardiness (often 
leading to absences) and m. iadaptive self-presentation skills, 
e.g., inappropriate clothing for the "world-of-work." 

"lii^taff "frustration and tension, when coupled with a lack of adrain"^ 
istrative autonomy, contribute to neglect in establishing course 
schedules that reflect Interns ' requirements for graduation — 
this in turn contributes to high rates of intern absenteeism. 

• Poor communication between staff and administration ranks as one 
of the most frequent causes of program disruption leading to lower 
staff morale and indirectly to intern absenteeism. 

• High staff turnover produces a lack of continuity in the program, 
which creates problems with follow-up, and ignorance of basic 
rules, regulations, and program policies. This in turn confuses 
and disenchants interna. 



Interns 

• More than half of the interns fail summer session courses because 
of poor attendance. The CIP schedule is not desigi^ed to accommo- 
date the interns' needs for sumn^r employment. 



Adaptive Relationships Extrinsic to Program Operation 



Sponsor , 

• Adeqi^e funding levels and time frames lead to staff satisfaction 
and reduced turnover. 

QIC/A 

• OIC/A's intercvention can save foundering programs. 



• National corTfe'retrcB^ — that — include — Local_scho,o.l_ board of fjxials 
give the program a boost in credibility. 

• Staff retreats are useful mechanisms for building program soli- 
darity. 



QIC 

• Constructive local OIC intervention can help programs over diffi- 
cult times — for example, by providing interim management person- 
nel * 
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•Threats to the program from outsiders (e.g., street gang members 
crashing a CIP disco) can elicit and/or veinforce interns iden- 
tification with and commitment to the CIP. 

• Exposure to the community from which the CIP interns are drawn 
can reinforce staff members' commitment to the program. 

• Interns' past experiences with broken homes, negative peer pres- 
sure, dope, school hopping (looking, for the "right kind of 
people"), etc., provide strong motivation to enter the program 
and seriously pursue their studies. 

Maladaptive Relationships Extrinsic to Progra m Operation 



Funding Agency 

. Threats of termination from the funding agency if certain condi- 
tions are not met are counterproductive. Such behavior demoral- 
izes the staff, even at sites that are not threatened. 

• Partial or inadequate funding significantly inhibits program 
effectiveness. 

•Short or uncertain funding schedules cause staff concern about 
job security. Commitment to the program is lowered and staff 
turnover is increased. 



Managing and Funding Agencies 

• Disagreements between the funding and managing agencies can 
interrupt the flow of funds to the program. "Mixed signals at 
the sites are also demoralizing. 

• Excessive pressures to meet enrollment quotas encourage sites to 
enroll inappropriate types of students. While in the program, 
such students disrupt operations. Most drop out or are terminated 
which gives a misleading impression of the program h ability to 
retain~S'tudent8T - 



A treatment-control evaluation design generates difficulties 
"selling the program" to prospective uiterns (and directors ol^ 
other programs) and damages the reputation of disseminators as 
service organizations. This problem is particularly severe when 
program "slots" go unfilled. 

A lack of adequate time for preparation and start-up Mvariably 
leads to operational problems later on. 
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QIC/A - QIC 

• Rivalry and considerations of ''turf between OIC/A and the local 
OIC leads to the erection of obstacles to productive communica- 
tion, cooperation, and training of program sta^f. 

• (Mis)use of an evaluation report to highlight program deficiencies 
is..JLikely_to contrib.ute__tjo„,the demoralization of a o nce-de dicated 
staff. 



LEA ^' 

• School boards and/or officials who are reluctant to cooperate can 
so hinder recruitment that the' CIP may never achieve reasonable 
enrollment level S • ; 

• Teacher unions may force employment of several LEA instructors. 
If those who are hired have non-supportive attitudes and low 
expectations of interns, their presence in the program will be a 
strong negative influence on both staff and interns, 

• If the CIP is made an integral part of the school system (as 
happened at one site), the major incentive for the regulat high 
schools to cooperate in the recruitment of potential interns is 
lost. Other negative consequences might include: increased 
unionization of the inst"' ional staff (with a consec^^uent loss of 
dedication and caring) ana lessened flexibility to operate out- 
side the constraints of traditional school policies. 

\ 

Community 

• In one site the facility was located -within the boundaries of one 
LEA though it served students from several others. Resentment 
within the unserved "home" community led to harassment. 

• Gangs in the immediate vicinity of the program may erect obstacles 
to prevent interns from attending the program. 

While the preceding points are specifically relevant to the 
operation and success of the Career Intern Program in meeting its 
stated and unstated goald^ the study described in this report was 
also able to go beyond program specifics to examine the CIP in a 
broader socio-political context. 

An important problem with the demonstration was the application 
o£ a treatment-control experimental design to' a population of drop- 
outs and potential dropouts. The use of this design was methodolog- 
ically unsound (because assigning students to the control group was 
equivalent to a negative treatment and because high attrition rates 
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invalidated the assumption of random equivalence between groups 
which is the cornerstone of the design). It was also immoral 
(because youths who needed the program were denied admission even 
though there were unfilled "slots"). 

Another socio-political inference that can be drawn from this 
study is that the nature of federal involvement is often such that 
unintentional negative influences are brought to bear on program 
"Oiperatxons-; ^An—rllurstration— from the~present— study is -the-extreme 
pressure (threats of termination) that was brought to bear on the 
sites to meet enrollment quotas. Not only did this emphasis require 
that instruction and counseling activities, (which are, of course, 
the major thrusts of the program) be abandoned so^ that more effort 
could be devoted to recruiting, it was also directly . responsible 
for the enrollment of unsuitable interns who further disrupted 
program routines, added to the paperwork burden, and inflated 
absenteeism and termination statistics. 

The impetus to employ randomized experimental designs and to 
'apply pressures to meet numerical goals, pre-established schedules, 
and inflexible deadlines stems from the federal bureaucratic cli- 
mate. Go\fernmental agencies feel they must make the strongest case 
possible before Congress, on whom they depend for future funds. 
Since controlled randomized experiments are general ly accepted as 
providing the most credible evidence, it follows naturally that 
they will be selected — regardless of their suitability for the task 
"atr Han3 . 

The kinds of ethnographic analyses underlying this report are 
often regarded as novelties and almost always as secondary to 
traditional guantitative app_rjDaches. .Nevertheless,- they are rela- 
tively immune to the kinds of problems that plague attempts to 
apply quantitative models suitable for laboratory situations under 
field conditions.^ Furthermore, they provide a means of exploring 
a school situation with only an orienting hypothesis. 

The main purpose of the research described herein relates to 
it S'.potential social impact with respect to future programs serving 
disaffected and disenfranchised youth. It is also significant 
methodologically, however. This study was designed to serve as a 
model ^for ethnographic evaluation. The study incorporates as many 
detailed descriptions of events and techniques as possible to allow 
for individual analysis of both the findings and the data used to 
generate the findings. The application of ethnographic techniques 
to educational evaluation remains a new endeavor. Many challenges 
are posed in attempting to adapt traditional anthropological tech- 
niques to intensive, short-term studies. Each successful applica- 
tion thus constitutes a significant contribution to the development 
and refinement of this new methodological frontier. 
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I. THE REFORMERS, FEDERAL INVOLVEMENT, AND THE CIP 



The history of racial and- religious discrimination dates back 
to the origins of American history. The effects of this legacy 
and many of the practices linger in the present. During the late 
1950s and early 1960s community-action groups, "outraged at the 
failure of gradualism," reacted non-violently to racial discrim- 
ination pract ices in v^mployment opportunities. Black clergymen 
led boyco 1 1 s o f businesse^s tKat pracTioed raci^^ d i s c r i miTTa tl onr 
Philadelphia was one of the first major cities where community- 
action groups organised suc^ boycotts. One of the more famous 
boycotts — the Selective Patronage Program — proved successful in 
^reversing local discriminatory practices. This effort set an 
example for the Philadelphia business community and significantly 
contributed to removal of such local practices. 

The Reverend Dr. Leon Sullivan, pastor of Zion Baptist Church 
in Philadelphia, was one of the leaders of this community-action 
group—composed of over 400 Black clergy. He was also one of the 
first to recognize that the accomplishments of the boycotts were 
only the beginning; a secbnd step was needed immediately. 

Once Black workers were allowed to seek employ- 
ment opportunities, however, most were placed in 
unskilled jobs because of their lack of training 
and education. Thus, providing education and 
trainings ^^for Blacks and other minorities became 
the motivation for establishing the first 
— - Opportunities"*^IndustHariXation Center (OIC) in 
an' old jailhouse in Philadelphia* (Gibboney 
Associates, 1977, p. 6) 

Today, a network of over 150-200 OIC job-training centers 
extends from the east to the west coast. The Wall Street Journal 
has reported that "labor experts praise the OIC as one of the most 
successful and efficient manpower programs going" (Bray, 1974) . 
The initial focus, however, was almost exclusively on preparing 
and training adults for blue collar jobs. Later, it was Sullivan 
who again stood in the vanguard, concerned with impiroving the 
occupational outlook of adults through improved education. 

Opportunities Industrialization Centers of America (OIC/Ap was 
aware of its long list of assets, e.g., experience training lowr 
income adults , community-based support , 1 inks to busines s and 
industry, and socioreligious , commitment to the needs of inner-city 
youth; however, both financial support and a design for an approp- 
riate program were needed to assist inner-city high school dropouts 
and students at high risk of dropping out. Sidney Marland, then 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, stepped in to supply these missing 
1 inks for OIC/A. He was in a position to offer support and was 
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interested in career education. Career education offered OIC/A a 
specific program design appropriate to the population in need of 
service. 

Career education is a systematic way to acquaint 
students vith the wotld of work in the elemen- 
tary and junior high years to prepare them in 

hi gh school and college to enter and advance in ^ 

a career field carefully chosen trom among maiiy^ 
(Marland, cited in Gibboney Associates, 1977) 

f. 

Marland, representing the Office of Education (OE), met with 
Sullivan in 1970 at the Seventh Annual OIC/A Convocation -and offered 
his commitment to this new venture. The Office of Education offi- 
cially awarded OIC/A a grant two years later to operate the Urban 
Career Education Center composed of the Career Intern Program (CIP), 
the Community Career Program (CCP), and the Career Orientation 
Program (COP). (Technically OIC/A subcontracted to Philadelphia OIC 
to operate the program.) • 

In 1973, OE and the newly fprmed National Institute of Educa- 
tion (NIE) agreed to support specific elements of the Urban Career 
Education Center: OE supported the CCP and the COP, while NIE 
assumed responsibility fpr the CIP (February 1973), NIE made 
awards to OIC/A in December 1973, and June 1975, to complete the 
development of the CIP and to conduct an evaluation of the program. 
The Gibboney Associates Final Report (1977) summarizes the evalua- 
— tioir-of~the -1-33 1 -18-month8-of~development- when^"the challenges ^-the^ 
disappointments, and the painfully achieved progress of the early 
months, will, it is hoped, have had their greatest payoff" (p, 8). 

Evaluation of the CIP in Philadelphia found it had significant 
positive impacts on young peoples' academic achievmetit and post- 
-secondary experience. Consequently, four additional CIPs have been 
^iioplwente-d-ro-'see if the CIP is-~"^rep-H-cab4re^an -new-s-ites-at 
reasonable cost within a pre-specif ied period of time, and whether 
the^same success achieved- in Philadelphia can be realized in the new 
sites. 

The CIPs are being implemented as part of a demonstration 
project under the Departmcut of Labor's (DOL) authority through the 
X Youth Employment Demonstration Project Act of 1977 (YEDPA, P.L. 
^^5:-93). The National Institute of Education is managing the demon- 
striH^ion under an interagency agreement with DOL. Since December 
1977 fo^ir local affiliates of OIC/A have been implementing the CIP. 
R^C Reseii^h Corporation (RMC) -was retrained by KIE "to study and 
evaluate thfessites' dissemination, implenentatioir, and operation. 



II» METHODOLOGY: ETHNOGRAPHIC TECHNIQUES APPLIED TO* 
EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 



The study of the Career Intern Program comprises ^four major 
tasks. This report^ deals with Task C which has the analysis of 
functional relationships among program components and intern outr 
comes as it^s objective. ^ The methodology used in accomplishing this 
task was primarily ethnographic. The study has posed many ©Qthod- 
ological challenges, however, since time and other constraints have 
necessitated^! fmo Vtf rive"^aT5pTWch^ar; — : — 

_ J!his study represents an important step in the application of 
qualitative techniques to educational evaluation research. The 
earliest examples of qualitative methods in evaluation research 
appeared in the late sixties (cf. Mech, 1969; Glaser, 1969). The' 
"contract ethnographer" literature has grown since that time. 
Presently the literature includes discussions of conceptual frame- 
works, techniques, the role of -the ethnographer in evaluati >n, and 
procedural suggestions (Brehner, Marsh, & Brenner, 1978; Britan, 
1977, 1978;- Burns, 1975, 1978; Campbell, 1974; , Clinton, i975, 1976; 
Golfer^,. 1976; Coward, 1976; Everhart, 1975; Fetterman, 1980, 1981a, 
1981b^' 1.981c; ?;irestone, 1975; Fitzsimmons, 1975 ; Hall, 1978; 
Hamilton;,,, McDonald, King, Jenkins, & Parlett, 1977; Hord, 1978; 
Mulhaase*rrT97^Y ;Patton, 1978; Sobel, 1976; Tikunoff & Ward, 1977). 
This surge of interest in qualitative methodology has been the re- 
sult of a signifii^c^nt disillusionment with quantitative methods. 
This disillusionmenTr' has also extended to the use of the experi-- 
mental design, the corne'rlstdtfe of quantitative methodology in educa- 
tional evaluation (Cronbach & A'ssociatea^ 1980; Scriven, 1978; 
Weiss, C, 1974; Weiss, R. , & Rein, 1972 among others). In fact, 
governmental agencies, most no^^abfy the National Institute* of 
Education, have funded, several qualitative evaluation studies over 
the past five years in response to the problems from the application 
of experimental design to natural social settings. These stud^'es 
liavc~generally included ethnographic fieldwork as one component of 
the- evaluation. The ethn ographic com ponent h as ran ged f rom_compxer 
hensive studies of large scale , federal demonstration projects to 
more limited mini studies. 

One of the comprehensive studies conducted was the Experimental 
Schools Program Evaluaffion vBurns, 1976j Clinton, 1375; Colfer, 
i976; Everhart, 1976; Fitzsimmons, 1975; Herriott, 1979a, 1979b). 
The Experimental Schools Program was a federally funded effort to 
introduce innovation and change in several school districts through- 
out the country. The interdisciplinary evaluation used descriptive 
case studies and traditional su?^^ey and psychometric instruments to 
understand the pr^ess of educational change. Abt Associates con- 
ducted a portion of^ the_.. evaluation'^ (Project Rural). Tliey selected 
an ethnographer to reside in the School district for three to five 
years in one of their studies, while *the remainder of theMiean 
stayed at the firrn^ In another study, the field worker combined 
efforts with others on the research team at the school site. The 
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study represents the best approximation of a conventional ethno- 
graphic approach to research in evaluation. The study was primarily 
summative in value an<i the studies produced sizeable ethnographic 
case studies of the program. One of the drawbacks with this kind of 
approach, however, is that it is more time consuming than the tradi- 
tional evaluation procedures and rarely produces reports for policy 
or administrative decision making in a timely fashion. 

The Field Studies in Urban Desegregated Schools Program is 
another large scale federal study (see Cassell^ 1978; Riffel, lanni, 
Orr, Reuss-Ianni, Savivoir, & Sparks, 1976). This study, however, 
\mor^ closely res emb I e^~b~a3"i~c~rB sea r ch — rather — than— evaluat ion re- 
search and as such provides little insight into the process of 
ethnographic adaptation to evaluation. There have also been other 
large scale evaluation projects outside the field of education that 
have employed an ethnographic approach >such as a recent study of an 
HUD housing allowance program (Chambers, 1977). 

NIE also funded the Far West Laboratory ' s study of teacher 
effectiveness. Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study (BTES). The aim 
cf the research was to identify effective teacher behavior and 
classroom qualities that contributed to achievement in mathematics 
and reading; The qualitative product of the study was entitled: An 
Ethnographic Study of the Forty Classrooms of the Beginning Teacher 
Evaluation Study Known Sample (1975). The title, however, is mis- 
leading. The report mOre closely resembles a sociological invest- 
. igation in terms of the methods employed, the researchers, and the 
data collected and reported. The greatest single drawback to the 
credibility of the findings in this study was that observers were on 
site at only one point in time for five days. 

The Department of Labor funded the Yoiithwork National Policy 
Study of Exemplary In-School Demonstration Projects. This large 
scale study used the case study approach to address various pre- 
specified policy questions regarding the transition of youth from 
school to work. The study produced a series of intern reports and 
^professional papers. The results of interviews conducted and ques- 
tions administered in 40 sites were r'eported in Education and Em- 
ployment Training: The Views of Youth (1979). Interviews conducted 
and questions administered in 36 projects were reported in Targeting 
on In-School Youth: Four Strategies for Coordinating Education and 
Employment Training (19807! Both of these reports were based on an 
average of once a week on-site observations. In the latter report 
site vi sits were made over a period of four . months . The principal 
investigator of this 3tudy was the trainer for the qualitative 
component of BTES. Similarly, this study was sociological rather 
than anthropological in character. In addition, serious m'ethod- 
ological fl^s significantly reduced the utility of the er^eavor. 
For exampte^" the sample size is extremely smaH. Although the 
title of the report was Che views of youth., "no int;^rviews were 
available from youth ^ parti'cipating in program^* of the in-school 
career awareness model, consequently^ the^ view^ reported are those 
of staff'* (Rise, Hamilton,' Holloway, Johnson, Wiltberger , 1979^, p. 
.117). .In addition, various' features of the conduct of the study 
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coropromisie the validity of the conclusions. The response rate, for 
example, was extremely low. There was no response in 10 of the 12 
sites studied regarding private sector programs (1979, p. 78). 

Smaller scale evaluations such as the study of an urban alter- 
native school used ethnographers to conduct the research (Wilson, 
1977). These studies have been primarily formative in nature. 
Their most significant contribution has been their ability to pro- 
vide feedback to those in programs. 

NIE's Experience-Based C-reev Exploration Program provided an 
opportunity to explore, the utility of ethnographic mini-studies. 
Part'-time field workers were selected to conduct short term field- 
work t approximately 100 hours). A brief report of 20-25 pages was 
produced by the field workers. The report identified subtle fea- 
tures of program operations, e.g., informal education in the learn- 
'ing center (Alvarez & Hishiki, 1974). This approach represents the 
small scale or mini application of ethnographic techniques to educa- 
tional evaluation. 

The present study represents one of the earliest substantive 
attempts to apply ethnographic techniques and anthropological 
insights to a large-scale project within a time frame established "to 
accommodate a more traditional educational evaluation. Ideally, 
much more time and additional ethnographers would have been avail- 
able for a study of this type.* While it must be acknowledged that 
there are many drawbacks in reducing time normally required to 
conduct extensive fieldwork, this study suggests what can be done 
ethnographical ly within an extremely limited time. The data used in 
this report were drawn largely from OIC documents and communica- 
tions, evaluation research conducted for the Task A study of imple- 
mentation, site visits, and NIE •monthly reports. Data were col- 
lected for Task C during-Task A site visits conducted by two evalua- 
tors or one evaluator and one ethnographer. Each site was observed 
at three points in its development. J 



During , each site visit the evaluator stayed at the site for 
five daysT^lihille TlTe Tthnbgi^^ fot^a~minimum-of-ten- days 

to gather additional data^, to interact with informants casually 
over the weekend, and to observe alterations in the behavior of 
participants after the impact of the evaluation site visit dimin- 



(iV Site -A took in its first cohort on March 20, 1978, just 
twelve weeks after ifcs director was -hired. The site took 
in the second cohort 18 weeks Kater (July 24). The first 
official data-collection visit was conducted^ 'on August 
7-15 • The third cohort of interns entered the program in 
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February 1979. The seLond site visit closely followed 
that iatake (February 26-March 2). The third site visit 
was conducted shortly after the second following a major 
change in the CIP leadership (April 23-May 2). The fourth 
site visit followed intake of the fourth cohort in Decem- 
ber 1979. The fifth site visit was conducted late April- 
early May 1980. The managing agency had just delivered 
the program operation monies to sites committed in January 
*as funding for the extension. The last site visit was 
conducted in August 1980. 

(2) Site B was organized 15 weeks before it took in its first 
cohort on April 17, 1978. The site took in the second 
cohort 26 weeks later (October 16). The first site visit 
was conducted from October 23 to November 2. The third 
cohort of interns entered the program February 1 , 1979. 
The second site .visit closely fo 1 lowed this^ intake 
(February 12-16). Another (brief) visit was made by the 
author (March 8) to show interns the pictures he had 
•tatcen during the previous visit, to observe changes, and 

to speak informally with the director. The third official 
visit was conduc ted shortly af t'er the second (April 
23-27). The fourth site visit was conducted ^ in December 
1979. In March, 1980, a fifth site visit was made, 
' following a series of break-ins. The director made public 
h is dec i s ion i ^ take a ' new pes i t ion dur ing th i s visit. 
Th^ s ixth visit was made in Hay , and the seventh in 
August 1980. 

(3) Site C operated for eight weeks before taking in its first 
cohort on February 23, 1978. The site took in its second 
cohort 33 weeks later (October 11). The first site visit 
was conducted from October 30 to November 3. The third 
"bohort of interns entered the program on February 5,^.1979. 
The second site visit closely followed that intake (Feb- 
ruary 26-March 1). This site visit followed a major 
alteration in CIP leadership. The third site visit was 
conducted shortly after the secoffiT^CMa:^ 7-11).' The fpurth 
site visit^was made in December 15^79, evidencing dramatic 
changes for the better with ;the institution of a new 
administration. The effect of funding difficulties 
dominated the fifth site visit observation! in May .1980. 
A final "site visit was made in August 1980, during a major 
shift in program leadership. 

f 

(4) Site D had 22* weeks before taking in .its first cohort 
on June -5, 1978. Th* site took in its second cohort 19 
weeks iater (October 16)^ The first site yisit was 
conducted from November 12* to, 23. The third cohort of 
interns entered the program February* 5. The- second site 
visit closely followed the intake (February 8-17). 
This site visit followed a major cfiange 'in CIP leader- 
ship. The third site visit was conducted' shortly after 

/ the second (May 7-14). The fourth site visit was con- 
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ducted in December 1979, the fifth in March 1980, and the 
last site v^sit was made in August' 1980. 

Site visits were not made during the early months of operation 
because there were start-up problems for th^, sites, difficulties 
* reycruiting interns (for treatment and control groups), and because 
the evaluation staff was not fully assembled until May. In retro- 
spect, 8ite\ visitj^s during these difficult periods would have been 
extremely usLeful. The first eite visits were cotiduqted shortly 
after intake of the second cohort to observe the program partici- 
pants during orientation and the beginning of the term* The^ second 
site visit was al»o conducted almost immediately after the initia- 
tion of a cohort-- in this case to observe* the effects oL the in- 
tensive recruitment that had been required to meet enrollment quotas 
and to observe the major leadership changeo in two of the programs. 
Contractual deadlines between RMC and NIE/DOL requjjed that the 
third site visit be conducted very shortly ^fjter the second. 

The remaining^ 8 it^ visits were scheduled to observe the intake 
of the following ci^horts, changes in program leadership, and program 
operations Mat the end of the demonstration period* A number of 
conferences were attended brief "unofficial" visits were made to 
the sites to observe program operation. In additiop, ,the ethnog- 
rapher observed the Philadelphia prototype CIP and attended the U.S. 
Presidential campaign . peech and OIC/A workshops at the OIC/A 
Convocation in Miami, in j^ne 1980. « 

V • " 

The following ethnographic techniques were used ^^during site 
visits: participant and non-participant observation, ^ key informant 
interviewing, informal ahd^^tttructured interviews, collection of case 
study materialtf, tri'angfulating information, and unobtrusive mea- 
suifes* Questionnaires! were also disseminated; however they were 
formally part of the Task A implementation analysis a^d v^ere'not 
generated from tha fi^ld situation. The author wrote up fieU notes 
each, day and requested other sit.e visitor^to fill out a .Daily 
On-site Field Report form. ClassVoom^ observationr notes were also 
made. A tape recorder and camera were used* to record data/ .(Slides 
shoving the participants and the- enviro^iment were later used as 
projective techniques.) . * * . 

The anthropological posture responsible for the adoption of 
these techniques can be sio&ariz^d ^as a holistic, nonjudgment;al, 
conjcejctualized oriientation. In addition, the philosophical base of 
phenomenology -(Deutscher, 1975; Weber, 1975), rather than logical 
positivism [which is more characteristic of traditional inquiry in 
educational evaluation (Cuba, 1978)] under lies^^ « the ethnographic 
method. Tlie aim is to gather data from the emic or "insider's" 
perspective tp^undcrstand "how the system^ works j." relying On verba- 
tim quotations ^ obtained* in informal interviews or elicited from 
expressive, autobiographical interviews (Spindler & Spindler, P970'^% 
The role 'was more like that of a student interested in learning 
how the piece's of a puzzle fit together than a traditional evaluator 
who enters the picture with explicit a |)riori assumptions about what 
the system is and how it works. . 

■ 
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The same questions were asked of informants more than once in 
different forms^ to check for consistency over time and to provide 
the informant witfi Opportunities to reply to the^ question^ from 
different dngles. The environment was also taken into considera- 
tion. When informants ^provided xues suggesting that they wanted to 
s^)eak but couldn't speak openly, thed^fcussion was- moved to a local 
coffee shop, a basement room, or aHbar. Informal interviews with 
staff members were conducted outside the schodlbuilding as often as 
possible because conversations were not iceabl^v affected by role 
playing. When interviewed in their offices, staff- members tended 
to play "out whatever roles they held thus inhibiting the flow of 
useful communication. 

^ -The^- theoretical orientation used to. formulate the specific 
methodology and the analysis included: structural functionalism 
(Radcliffe-Brown, 1965); network theory (5.ott, 1971); symbolic 
interactionism (Blumer, 1962; Ogden & Richards, 1945); symbolism 
(Duncan, 1969; Schwartz & Merton, 1968; Van Gennep, 1960; Whitehead, 
1928; Turner; 1964a, 1964b, 1969), and organizational theory (Alii- 
,son, 1$71; Baston, 1965a, 1965b; Kirst, 1970; March, 1965; March & 
Olsen, 1976; Sharkansky, 1974). 

Structural functionalism guided the data-collection process and 
analysis of the date to determine the demonstration structure and 
the program structur.e . and function—as Well as the interrelation- 
ships among their'^arts. Netyork theory guided the interviews 
regarding intern interrelationships at home, in the community, and^ 
in the program. Symbolic interaction theory and symbolism was used' 
to instruct observation of program participants, and of demonstra- 
tion officials and ot^icifrl jarties at conferences. Finally, 
organizational ^theai^L- informed the data collection and analysis, of 
the larger sociopoliti^l perspectJLves of the demonstration project. 
Drafts- of all reports were sent, tk) the sponsor and manager/ OIC/A, 
.the local affiliates, ^d the sites' for review to provide a /check on 
^Snaccuracies and misinterpretations. In addition, it provided an 
opportunity for various groups to add new insight^% ^nd interpreta- 
tions. * ' 



The Role 

One of the most difficq^lt problems faced in gathering data is 
thab of being viewed as' an evaluator (Everhart, 1975) . The »«tereo- 
typic concept of an evaluator as someone looking for problems or 
deficiencies effectively blocks many communication channels. Sinc^ 
the ethnographer is interested in finding out^ how the system worlcs^ , ^ 
from the iris ide perspective, siich barriers to communication musr1)e r ^' 
broken down. The ixteiit to which this type of problem exists ^; * 
illusti^d dramatically when j^e'fSorinel at one site refused to ^- 
TrlWtothe site visitors for a time because they were perceived as 
•pies;* " . 

^See Golfer (1976) and Clinton (1976) regarding similar experi- 



encer in the Experimental Schools Proi^ram Study , 



Participant Observation 

Ethnographers attempt to immerse themselves in an environment 
to understand the situation or the system — allowing impressions and 
patterns to emerge i'rom participation with and observation of 
participants. Ethnographic field work is guided by grounded theory 
(Gfasser & Strauss, 1967). This involves developing and testing 
hypotheses and theories by interacting directly with field events. 
Field work, of this type, according to Malinowski (1961), can only be 
done through long months of residence at the local scene. Of 
necessity, this study wa« done on a very different schedule. It was 
admittedly too brief, but the amount and quality of data that were 
collected suggest that Malinowski 's position may be overstate^^for 
studies of^^erlcan subcultures if site visits are spaced oVer time. 

As Pelto (1970) writes: 

Every individual is a participant-^ observer — if 
hot of other ^ul^uresv^Cfien at least of his own. 
But^the-typrcal nonanthropological resident in a 
fqreign coimminity returns to his native haunts 
with a very unsystematic and incomplete picture 
of the serene he has observed. Field work 
requires much more than simply ''being there" and 
passively watching what people are about. Often 
the f ieldworlcer , in observing ca particular 
pattern of behavior or an event, needs to /ind 
oyt a great ^deal more about that event thi^n he- 
is able, to observe firsthand. His personal 
theoretical frame of reference suggests to him 
sets of quesjtions to ask; ~ relationships of this 
event to other types of data must be explored, 
.and a host of other materials must be considered 
in order to make individual observations useful." 
In cases where the fieldworker feels that a 
' significant block of information i£{ 'available to 

him simply through his observation of a partic- 
ular type of" ev^nt, he may nonetheless need to 
devise ways of ensuring the representativeness 
arid objectivity of his observations in a series 
of repetitions of the given event. By structur- 
ing obiervat ions and sys temat ica 1 ly exploring 
-relationships among different events — through 
interviewing, watching, and perhaps administer- 
ing "te8ts"«*-'part icipant observation can be 
converted .to scientific use. (p. 92) 

Repeated patterns of behavior emerge and are identifiable, even 
if observation is not continuous. 
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Participant observation was conducted at the sites as described 
earlier. Specific activities included informally interacting with 
interns and staff at their homes; meeting and speaking with interns' 
parents; "hanging out" in the hallways or the side of the building 
with interns and staff; going out with intern friends to their "hang 
outs" in the street; attending Pentecostal church services with 
interns; being invited to wrestling matches; dancing at a GIF disco; 
participating in spelling bees in class; completing assignments: and 
teaching classes* at two of the programs. 

c- 

Nonparticipant observation was characterized by simply observ- 
ving interns and staff interacting in the classrooms, hallways, the 
cafeteria, and outside the building. 

Key Informant Interviewing 

"Working with informants is the hallmark of ethnographic field 
work," according to Spradley and McCurdy (1972). The difference 
between a respondent and an informant is that a respondent will 
respond to specific questions (usually honestly) whereas an infor- 
mant answers specific questions and then supplies additional, 
unsolicited information (both related and unrelated to the ques- 
tion), giving the researcher a broader view of the situation. 
Spradley and McCurdy (1972) explain the process and difficulties in 
selecting informants : 

The ethnographic field worker must locate 
helpful people, win their cooperation, and 
establish a close, personal relationsip with 
them. This task is not simple , because it 
involves a basic conflict. On the one hand, 
the ethnographer establishes a relationship of 
trust with his informants. It is desirable that 
this be productive and beneficial to both 
parties. Often it is marked by friendship. On 
the other hand, the ethnographer seeks to know 
things that informants may be reluctant to 
reveal . Indeed, they may perceive that the 
researcher is asking them to tell secrets about 
other people to whom they are loyal . At the 
very least, they will be asked to talk about 
what. they know in a manner that is new to them. 
Some of the ethnographer's questions may be 
embarrassing; others are outright stupid. 



*The author is a certified secondary school teacher with 
experience in individualized instruction. 




This basic conflict is exacerbated when one is perceived in an 
evaluator*s role as discussed earlier* Generally, working alone 
creates a less threatening atmosphere, mor^ conducive to gathering 
data, than working in teams. Some informants are better than 
others, some individuals have had a great deal of experience in 
their current social situation and know the school system well • 
Another important characteristic of a good informant is his/her 
willingness and ability to talk or communicate. Many interns shared 
selections of their poetry, assignments, or segments of their 
diaries* 

In this study, the author made use of 'a minimum of three to 
five key informants per site in order to increase the reliability 
of the obtained data. Four procedural steps were employed in 
working with key informants. The first was to develop good rapport. 
A second was to ask informants what they believed and \^at they 
thought others believed. This provided a check by comparison. 
Thirdly, consistency and reliability was checked by asking the same 
questions during successive interviews . The fourth step, referred 
to as triangulation, is discussed later. Key informants who cooper- 
ated in the study included directors, counselors, instructors (^.g«, 
staff members), intern leaders, popular interns, secretaries, 
janitors, and community members (e.g., clergy and merchants). 

Informal and Structured Interviews 

Informal interviews » Many of the data were collecteii during 
infoioial interviews with interns and staff members, at lunch, or 
after school. The purpose of using informal interviews was to 
collect data in normal, "natural" settings. Information collected 
in the natural setting is more likely to reflect real conditions 
and constraints operating on the individual . This approach avoids 
many of the problems associated with role playing. In addition, 
this approach eliminates many of the problems that exist in the 
laboratory setting where artificial stimuli (stimuli isolated from 
the context ;in which an individual would actually be operating) 
produce an artificial response (a response 'that reflects the artifi- 
ciality of the laboratory). Informal interviews were conducted at 
staff members' houses, an American Indian graveyard, a bar, in the 
author's car, a coffee shop, hotel rooms, "fronts," classes after- 
school, staff offices, in the streets, and in interns' homes, among 
other places. - - — 

The telephone is one of the most important tools for gathering 
data informally although it is not discussed in the "contract 
ethnography" literature. A network of communication can be estab- 
lished on a regular baitis. This is a particularly important device 
when extensive daily on-site participation and observation is not 
feasible or simply prohibitively expensive. The phone has been used 
in this study extensively to maintain contacts with interns , di- 
rectors, staff; personnel (including secretaries), the disseminator, 
and other parties . Many two- and three-hour calls were made to 
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obtain current information about changes in the sites, to discuss 
situational problems (personal and professional as well as program-* 
related) and to discuss political events related to the research. 

Structured interviews . Struc tured interviews were conduc ted 
with each staff member. The author also conducted structured 
interviews with approximately 25 interns per site. 

Each staff member was asked the following set of questions: 

(1) How did you hear about the job (this position)? 

(2) Had you heard about OIC before this?^ 

(3) Where do you live? Where are^ you from originally? 

(4) What were you doing before you got this position? 

(5) Where did you go to school? What degrees do you have? 

(6) Have you had any experience working with this population? 

(7) What do you do in your role? 

(8) What do you think about the lines of communication among 
staff and between staff and interns? \ 

(9) Are there any problems you encount-^^^%2^ the program? 
(10) What type of thing would you like to be doing several 



Most of what was learned from these structured interview 
schedules is described in the Task A report (Treadway, Foat, 
Fetterman, ^Stromquist, & Tallmadge, 1979). However, an interesting 
finding that was not reported is that a large percentage of the 
professional staff members had been unemployed for long periods of 
time prior- to their CIP jobs. This suggests that the, program has a' 
secondary (latent) function of providing qualified personnel with 
employment • 

Interns were also asked to participate in a stuctured inter- 
view. Interns were asked the following set of questions. 

(1) What do you think of CIP? 

(2) What do you like about the program? 

(3) What do you dislike about the program? 

(4) What do you think of the staff? 

(5) What do you think of the other interns? 

(6) Where did you go to school before? 

(7) What did you think about it? Why did you leave? 
- (8J _ How did„you f ind^Lout-about -the -program ?- 

(9) (If dropout) What were you doing before you came here? 

(10) How many people are in your family? 

(11) How do you get along with your family? 

(12) What do your parents think about the program? 

These questions are primarily open-ended to encourage respondents to 
answer in as full a manner as possible. They were usually followed 
by clarifying questions (Spradley & McCurdy, 1972). Responses have 
been used to draw inferences about specific sites and across sites. 



years from now? 
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Case studies and/or expressive-autobiographic interviews 



Key-informant interviewing frequently becomes 
so important in anthropological field woik 
~- that extensive personal documents are collected 
from a small number of persons with whom the 
anthropologist has especially good rapport* 
The anthropologist is attracted to collecting 
extensive materials from persons who are un- 
usually eloquent and sensitive in their presen- 
tation of personal and cultural data. Thus, in 
most cases, life histories represent the excep- 
tional rather than the representative or average 
persons in the communi ty • In spite of this 
fact, the richness and personalized nature of 
life histories afford a vividness and integra- 
tion of cultural information that are of great 
value for understanding particular life ways. 
(Pelto 1970, p. 98-99)' 

Case studies of individual interns' backgrounds and progress 
through the program have been compiled to document the types of 
interns in the program and their development while in the program. 
Expressive autobiographic interviews have been used to develop the 
case studies. Expressive autobiographic interviewing according to 
Louise Spindler is: 



a cross between a structured interview and a 
chronological autobiography. The respondent 
is asked to tell the story of his or her life 
but intervcnt io|i by the anthropologist at 
.critical points .. .relevant to (specific topical 
points of interest) .. .turns the autobiography to 
relevant considerations and permits an economy 
of time that is not possible with the full 
autobiography. (Spindler & Spindler, 1970, p. 
293) 



Two interns per cohort per site have boea tracked (with two 
alternates per cohort per site in case of unforeseen problems). The 
data collected about these individuals have been integrated into the 
study "rather than portraying their lives and progress in the more 
common narrative format. The type of information gathered regarding 
the case studies has been outlined and is presented below. 
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Outline of CIP Case Study 

I. Quotations - Verbatim ^ 

Quotations from participants are more useful than judgments 
(without direct evidence from participants) 

* ■» 

II. .Topic Areas Necessary for CIP Case Studies 

A. Name, age, cohort, dropout or potential dropout 

B. Environment: city, school, home 



C. History/biography 
1 . Home 

2. Former school experience, e.g., school hopping, 

'"^ counselors, teachers, peers, drugs, history of 

failure, etc., crime, few credits — blame self or 
others 

3. Experience as dropout o^ potential dropout 

4. How student became aware of CIP 

5. Why came to CIP/tests, etc. 

6. What intern wants to be (what did they wan', to be a 
ye«r ago?) — ask new interns* career aspiracions so we 
can ask them later in year 

7. Present activities: work, looking for a job, volunteer 
work, basketball, etc. 

8. Role in schools past and present — popular, .marginal, 
pariah, etc. (from their peer perspective and from 
school role perspective) 

D. Attitude towards CIP 

1. Atmosphere— supportive/oppressive — rules, jittendance 

2. Teachers, counselors, staff, director (attitude and H 
relationship with, how often do they see them) 

3. Individualized nature, classes, CCS, etc. 

4. Intern percepton of communication in CIP-- between 
interns, interns -> staff, between staff 

5. Who does intern attribute success of program to? 

E. Involvement in CIP 

1. Attendance (and attitude towards) 

2. Class performance — appointmentft/assignments/test 
taking/seriousness 

3* Dope 

4. Gym 

5. Disco 

6. Student council 

7. Hands-on experience 
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F. World View 

1. Attitude towards getting ahead, e.g., education as a 
vehicle (diploma), barriers — race, traditional 
education, teachers , etc . 

2. Attitudes towards former peers, gangs, former teachers, 
CIP teachers, old school 

3. Attitude towards parents, guardians, etc. 

Triangulation 

Triangulation is a basic tool used in ethnography — testing pne 
source of* information against another from various perspectives to 
arrive at a balanced interpretation of reality. Webb, Campbell, 
Svartz and Sechrest (1966) point out that 



The notion of a single "critical experiment" 
is erroneous. There must be a series of linked 
critical experiments, each testing a different 
outcropping of the hypotheses . It is through 
triangulation of data procured from different 
measurement classes that the investigator can 
most effectively strip of plausibility rival 
explanations for his comparison, (p. 174) 



Hypotheses regarding the interrelationship among program components 
and "treatments" and "outcomes" on various levels were tested using 
various sources, e.g., staff perceptions, as checked by intern 
perceptions, as checked by program monitor observations, as checked 
by c the author's participation and observation. Additional sources 
were also used to triangulate the data, e.g., written documents, 
attendance patterns, '^hidden agendas" described in confidence, and 
so on. ' ' 



Unobtrusive Measures 

The ethnographer tries to remain unobtrusive / throughout the 
research. This does not mean he or she does not take part in the 
groups' activities; on the contrary, participation is considered 
fundamental to understanding the experience, the situation, or the 
system. The ethnographer tries not to alter the existing situation 
.markedly by his or her presence. The observation of a school 
basketball game or a dance, for example, represents an unobtrusive 
measure of staff/intern and intern/intern interaction. 

Two unobtrusive measures extensively used in this study are 
described by Webb et al. (1966) and by Pelto (1970): physical 
traccB-~erosion and accretion— and archives and other written 



records. 
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Physical traces ^ Unobtrusive measures, both obvious and 
subtle, can be used to draw social inferences from physical evi 
derice. The different states of disrepair of buildings, for example, 
provided preliminary indicators of relative affluence ^r poverty. 
Intern and staff apparel represented projections of their persons 1-- 
ity. Wearing a nose ring or wearing one's hair in corn rows, for 
example, is an expression of ethnicity. Wearing a Borsolini [hat] 
indicated possible gang affiliation or identification. Rabbit fur 
coats and layers of jewelry suggested possible identification with 
pimps or prostitit ion. Each of these measures served as a cue to 
probe further. The director at one site, for example, confided that 
the woman (who wore apparel corresponding with the apparel of street 
walkers of her age) was in fact still involved periodically in that 
lucrative profession. The change in specific interns ' wardrobes 
between their initiation into the program and several months later 
was used as an index of personality change—or at least changes in 
self-presentation skills. 

The amount of graffiti on bathroom walls served as an index of 
intern care pr respect for "their" building. The reactions of staff 
and interns when graffiti were found provided further indications of 
attitudes toward and involvement in the CIP. Interns at two sites 
commented that "this was not right... to do this to our building. ..I 
like coming to a clean place;" "this is not no dump and we won't let 
it, either." 

Wearing sneakers at one -site- is evidence of rebellion or in 
some cases (where the interns' shoes are downstairs in their 
lockers) it evidences a -call for attention. These unobtrusive 
measures generally serve as cues requiring further corroboration and 
documentation. Still, they are informative by themselves. 

Archives and other written records . Extensive written records 
have been available to the researchers in this study (particularly 
for use in this task). OIC/A has supplied extensive notes and 
documents ranging from training materials for the dissemination of 
~th'e~CIP~to~"safflple"l-eaming"packet8"-used— ^at— the sit^s^to-critiques 
of drafts of evaluation reports and much more. The evaluation of 
the prototype site provided much useful information regarding the 
intended nature of the s ites (Gibboney Associates, 1977) . The 
evaluation reports themselves represent one of the most significant 
data source^s in this task. In addition, NIE monthly progress 
reports have proved invaluable for obtaining an understanding of the 
monitor's perspective of th^ project development. The actual 
learning packets, textbooks, suppl^entary reading materials, and 
ass^ignments used in the sites contributed to an understanding of the 
system and have been used to document the practice of individualized 
instruction and many other program patterns and practices. Interns' 
books with worn pages, underlining, and several book markers serve 
tojindicate that the interna is using and studying the textbook, his 
or her grades on tests of that information are also used as further 
evidence that the intern has studied. Intern poetry, CIP-is-HIP 
award posters, election posters, the lack of graffiti, and so on 
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•have all been^used as evidence o£ attitudes' or patterns of behavior 
in the program. 



Folktales and proxemics . Listening to community folktales 
about dropouts, for example, provides evidence as to how community 
members perceive dropouts. Intern folktales about gangs also serve 
to indicate how they feel about gang activities and the degree of 
their--invoLvement.~oxu.non:=invoLvement^ . „ . 

' Observations of the proxemics, ''the hidden dimension of spacing 
and position among human beings," also serve to support various 
hypotheses. Instructors remaining distant^from interns rather than 
entering their "personal body space" to help them on an assignment 
is indicative of the tenudus relationship between the two. Talking 
with interns while both the intern and the interviewer are lying in 
the grass with their feet crossed, eating lunch, is also indicative 
of the type of relationship that exi 3t8 between the two parties* 
One, of the most interesting examples of proxemics occurpd during a 
meeting of the study Advisory Panel. Individuals controlling the 
schedule (or attempting to), were* observed sitting at one end of the 
conference room table i^ile those who were antagonistic established 
their own territory near the other end. Coalitions were also 
evidenced by seating arrangements as were relative levels of power. 



Questionnaires 

Several variations of a Program Climate questionnaire were 
distributed to both staff and interns during site visits. These 
questionnaires- were not developed out of the field experience; 
however, they served as useful indices of specific attitudes 
tovaixi program personnel. In lEact, preliminary statistical analyses 
reveal--high correlations between onrsite observations and the rating 
scales. - The results of standardized reading and math tests analyzed 
by G. Kasten Tallmadge and Tony Lam (1979) also proved highly 
illuminatin g regarding the school 's jabi 1 ity to accom p 1 i s h its 
manifest goals. The use of this information in an etHnograptfic 
analysis 'as "^we 11 as the active participation of the ethnographer in 
gathering, coordinating, and often supervising the procurement of 
ihfese^^data^, should be emphasized. A myth has developed that ethnog- 
raphy ^is concerned exclusively with th§ qualitative domain. Good 
ethnography requires a "qualitative^ouantitative" mix. 

Field Hctes \ 

Extensive field notes were compiled ^ing a "thick" descrip** 
tive technique (Geertz, 1973) to record most\ observations^ Notes 
were taken during all formal and 8emi**form|il ii\terview8. Informal 
interviews were written up as soon as possibU^ after they were 
coflipleted using Powdermaker^s (1966) technique oi^ reconstructing 
the conversation with various mnemonic devices. Field notes were 



djLvided. into three categories: actual observations, speculations 
and cues, and personal diary. Field notes were further subdivided 
by site and agency files, e.g., RMC, CIP, local OIC, OIC/A, NIE, and 
DOL. Site vir.it notes were written up each night. Agency files 
were maintained daily at first and then only as new material or 
observations were made. 



Daily On-Site Field Report ^ 

The author designed a daily on-site field repoVt for each 
evaluator to report his or her <laily observations. The purpose o£ 
the report was to accumulate information from as many sources as 
possible. The recorded data were reviewed during and after each 
site visit to check for leads, discrepancies, and corroborating 
evidence. Colleagues' responses indicate as much about the observa- 
tions as they do about the observer* On the following page is a 
copy of the ten questions on the Daily On-Site Field Report. The 
back of the page was used for additional comments or observations. 



Classroom Observation Notes 

c 

The form entitled Classroom Observation Notes was also designed 
by the author for recording observations of classroom behavior. The 
form is organized into three parts: pre-classroom description, 
classroom instruction description, and post-classroom description. 



Equipment; Tape Recorder and Camera 

Tape recorder > It would have been impossible to write down 
long speeches* /Life histories itid interviews — formal or informal — 
were therefore recorded on audio tape* The tape recorder, however, 
hkd to be used judiciously and flways with consent. 

Tape recorders can inhibit individuals from speaking freely 

~durin^int"eWilS¥il A"Wat«gat:€-llke — attitude-remains— regarding 

~ tape recordiBrs -and can place: , the ^interviewer in. a poor light-- 
sighificantly, affecting the nature of the data that are recorded* 
-In addition, J taping is an ill-advised proposition. 

TVansc^ibing tapes is an extremely tedious task as the author 
lliitnpd ^nd as Piltp pointed out several years ago (1970)* Tran- 
VcHptions, can be esctreimely useful, however, if there are sufficient 
funds to hire professional transcribers* In this study, budgetary 
cphsiderations precluded the routine transcription of all tapes in 
thtir «n^^ Certain segments of tapes were selected for' tran- 

tcHption after they were reviewed ♦ 



DAILY ON-SITE FIELD REPORT FORM 



Dace 



1« List and describe briefly your schedule of activities during 
the day (on back of sheet). 

2. Briefly describe the neighborhood, e.g., clean or refuse on 
street, torn-down buildings, graffiti, individuals ''hanging 
out** on the street, painted or well kept-up houses, gardens, 
etc. 

3* .Chart formal and informal social networks and/or hierarchy 
operating in the program (on back of sheet). 

4. What are my general impresssions, e.g., atmosphere, general 
values and beliefs of participants, etc.?* 

5. What were my specific, impressions about the prograi^i, e.g., 
specific behaviors and attitudes, etc.? 

6. How is the evaluatbr perceived, e.g., your role^ the control 
group, etc.? How do you interact with participants, e.g., 
at eas^e, uncomfortable with certain individuals, etc.? How 
are you perceived, e.g., evaluator, "buddy," trusted, not 
trusted, etc.? 



7. How would I characterise the interaction and dialogue of 
staff, staff and interns, and among interns? Were individ- 
uals cooperative or factionalised? Were individuals open or 
not? Why? Specify any events you observed that you consider 
exceptions to the rule in the program. 



9. How is the program different from the other sites I have 
seen? 



r 



8. . Did something I. expect to occur/to see not happen? 



10^ — Wh«t-are important-areas-f or -fol low-up? - 
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Classroom Observation Notes 



At the end of the day or as soon as possible, you ^should 
review your observations and notes and expand them in a few 
paragraphs, identifying routinely repeated patterns of behavior. 



Date 

Site 

Observer 
Teacher /class 



name 7 subject 



Pre^classroom description: 



Classroom instruction description: 



^ ->\ 

Pot t'*class room description: 
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The use of Che tape recorder was also invaluable as a mechanism 
for getting acquainted with individual^ and building rapport quick- 
ly. Once the center of activity yks located, e.g., tb^ school 
cafeteria the ma-and-pa grocer^ store across tH3^ sti.«^*c, the 
ethnographer was' able to enter the group as an enjoyable novelty. 
Playing the tapes back for individuals to hear themselves during a ^ 
seriout conversation provided comic relief— something to laugh about 
and enjoy. Other interns soon requested an opportunity to be inter- 
viewed or to sing or recite poetry* The tape recorder hanging from 
his shoulder soon became an important part of the ethnographer. 
After a few days, 3taff and intern alike only noticed when it was 
missing (the tape recorder). . 

A tape recorder can also be used to dramatize the confidential 
nature of some of the information exchanged between the informant 
and ethnographer. The informant may want to make a confidential 
remark to the ethnographer but not want it be recorded. The simple 
act of turning the machine off serves to amplify the promise "I 
won't* tell anybody who gave me this information" under these 
circumstances. Similarly, if the ethnographer has some valuable , 
piece of (personal) information to convey to the informant turning 
the recorder off emphasizes the trusting nature of the relationship. 

Caaeicas . Collier (1967) describes some of the camera's special 
- assets m- ethnographic research. 
/ 

The camera is an automat ive tool, but one that 
is highly sensitive to the attitudes of its 
opere^or. Like the tape "recorder it documents 
mechanically, but does not by its mechanics 
necessarily limit the sensitivity of the human 
observer — it is a tool of extreme selectivity. 

The ca?nera's machinery allows us to see without 
fatigue; the last exposure is just as detailed 
as the first. Tl\e memory of film replaces the 
notebook and insures complete»notation under the 
most trying circumstance. ^ The reliably repeti- 
tive operation of the camera allows for compar- 
able observations of an event as many times as 
the needf of research demand « This mechanical 
support of field observation extends the possi- 
bilities of critical analysis, for the camera 
recor'^ contributes a control * factor to visual 
observation* Not only is it a check on eye 
memory, but further, it allows for an absolute 
check of pos it ion and identification in a 
congested and changing cultural event. 
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Photography is a legitimate abstracting process 
in observation. It is one 6f the fii^st steps in 
evidence refinement thai: turns raw circumstances 
into data that irf manageable in research analy- 
sis. Photographs are precise records of mate- 
rial reality. They are also documents that can 
.^be filed and crocs-filed as can verbal state- 
ments. Photographic evidence can be endlessly 
dupl icat ed , enlarged or reduced in visual 
dimension, and fitted into many schemes of 
diagrams, and by sciehtific reading, into many 
statistical designs. 

In this regard, the tam^va proved to be a reliable means of 
documenting- ethnographic observation in this study. Individualized 
instruction, intern appar'el and interaction, staff hierarchies 
(formal and informaT), and numerous other events were documented on 
film. 

The 3Smm SLR camera also proved invaluable in the field in much 
the same way that the tape recorder served ^the ethnographer. 
Collider speaks of the "can^gpener" effect of 'the\amera as a tool to^ 
provide rapid entry into/^ommuhity and immediate familiarity and 
cooperation, -s^e camera was used in this study in precisely this 
fashion. .One intern wotvld ask abput the ^amdra, which led into 
another conversation, which led into a photograph. Other interns 
began crowding around wanting their portraits captured on film. In 
addition, interns «fnd- staff would inquest that the author bring the 
pictures back. to the site when he- returned, thus maintaining conti- 
nuity and an open**door *^licy. In fact, one unscheduled visit was 
made to site B* to show interns photographs promised to ^em. This 
tool was critical for rapid entry into a community given the severe 
limitations of time in contract ethnography (Everhart, 19/15). It, 
was also a vehicle for maintaining som^ i^^evel of reciprocity with 
informants. ^ / 

The ^author discovered in the process of using the camera as an 
"ice breaker" that it produced a second level can-opener effect not 
discussed in the literature, informants were much more relaxed and 
open with the author after being photographed in ca^^eful portrait 
fashion than under "iaormal circumstances. After reali^sijiig this^fact, 
he began each interview with a brief introduction, ^ little casual 
conversation, and a photograph. The photograph appeared to convey a 
compliment to the informant thus creating an initial willingness to 
talk****ic made even the most simple-minded questions tolerable • 
^'S^ondly, the actual photographing process served as a kind of 
projective technique. Informants struck poses chiiracteristic of the 
images they have of themselves— of ten in an exaggerated, caricature- 
like form. these poses provided cues or hints about why interns 
interacted with staff or int:^rn9 in specific manners and how indi- 
viduals perceived themselv^^s over time. 
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Photographs can as easily "turn people off'* as they can ''turn 
people on/' They must be used judiciously and with consent, as 
with the tape recorder* Following Collier's suggestions, only shots 
of positive events were taken at first so as not to produce a 
"negative" halo effect (Asche, 1946)* Later, as trust was earned 
and informants understood the purpose of the shots in greater 
detail^ the negative aspects could be photographed without upsetting 
anyone* . „ „ 

The camera was used to document kinesics (Birdwhistle, 1952) 
or culturally patterned postures and gestures (body language) of 
participant interactions* The camera also captured proxemic pat- 
terns (Hall, 1966) in the sites (the spacing between people and body 
orientation). This information was used to support specific 
hypotheses regarding intern/staff interaction patterns and old 
versus new intern interaction pat^ern8• The camera was also 
extremely useful in documenting the behavior referred to earlier 
where individuals and factions displayed various postures and sat 
in specific places at the conference table while attending an 
Advisory Panel meeting. 

The site photographs (slides) were also shown to other members 
of the prbject staff to cross check perspectives with the percep- 
tions of other on-site^ visitors* The slides were also used as 
mnemonic devices to facilitate recall* 

Slides taken on the previous site visit were shown each time 
the author returned to a site. The entire school usually gathered 
in the cafeteria to view the slides and the reactions of the 
viewers were often highly informative. Pictures of certain staff, 
for example^ received cheers, others hisses* Specific comments 
regarding individuals in the pictures alao proved highly illumi- 
nating. Intern comments regarding other interns were the most 
useful* Comic laughter at one intern's photograph was explained 
as "they're just laughini- at how much of a big man he thought he 
was then; see his chin and his eyes?" Groans of disgust elicited 
from another slide of an intern was interpreted as "the pest***8he 
thinks she's so high and mighty*" Friendly humming intonation by 
the^ interns regarding another slide was interpreted as "she's the 
sexpot*" 

The intern's interpretations were checked on the spot by other 
interns sitting in the immediate vicinity who openly made correc- 
tions or additions to the first intern's interpretation. These 
observations were also cross checked by additional informal inter- 
viewing. This technique can be highly obtrusive; however, delete- 
rious effects can be avoided if proper attention and ^r^^nsitivity is 
directed toward the effort. This particular "ethnographic tech- 
nique" proved so useful that it can be recommended for future use in 
other studies* 
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III. THE PROBLEM 



Policy makers have identified high rates of dropping out of 

school and youth unemployment, especially severe among poor and 

minority youth, as the problem. The Request for Proposal states 
this problem ^succinct ly: 



In 1973, over 10% of youth aged 14 to 24 left 
high school before receiving a high school 
diploma. The percentage of those [who] left 
school was higher for Blacks than for whites : 
among 18. and 19 year-olds, 27. 7Z of the Black 
females had dropped out in 1973, in contrast to 
14.1% for wliite males and 15.2% for white 
females.^. Dropping out meant bad economic news. 
According to the U.S. Department of Labor", 20% 
of high school dropouts between the ages of. 16 
and 24 were unemployed in 1974, compared with 
10% of all high school graduates. When dropout 
unemployment rates are compared by race, youth 
from Black and minority groups are doubly 
disadvantaged: about 16% of white youth without 
high school diplomas aged 16 to 24 were un-* 
employed in 1974; 32% of dropout youth from 
Black and other minority groups wanted jobs and 
could not find them. (National Institute of 
Education, RFP NIE-R- 78-0004, 1978) 



\ 



Policy makers have supportej the development of programs 
designed to enable young people to graduate from secondary school 
and increase their career awareness and career planning skills. 
The ultimate objective of these programs is to increase the employ- 
ability of young people and thereby improve their prospects for 
(conventionally perceived) productive and satisfying lives. 

The stark reality of the statistics cited above and the human 
suffering they represent are recognized. However, these numbers 
.only represent symptoms of a larger systemic disorder. The root 
cause of the disorder lies in the inequities of the entire socio- 
cultural system. Public education, a part of that system, can and 
has served as a mechanism to perpetuate such social and economic 
inequities (Warner, 1944; Rist, 1970, 1973; Wilcox, 1978; Ogbu, 
1978)« Urban school staff particularly serve to disadvantage 
minority groups (Spindler, 1974) with low expectations and ttelf- 
fulfilling prophesies (Rist, 1970; Rosenfeld, 1971). In addition, 
urban schools often mid-educate students and then blame the students 
for their own mis-education (Ryan, 1971). 
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Ogbu (1978) suggests a useful way of looking at the relation- 
ship between education and social structure in this regard, follow 
ing a long line of scholars in the field of socialization (Aberle & 
Naegele, 1952; Aberle, 1961; Cohen, 1971; Inkeles, 1955, 1968; Kohn, 
1969; LeVine, 1967; LeVine, Klein, & Owen, 1967; Miller & Swanson, 
1958).' Ogbu speaks of: 

the notion that socialization or child training 

is the preparation of the child for adult life 

as his or her society or segment of society 

conceives it • That is , socialization is the / 

process by which individuals acquire the skills 

(cognitive , manual, etc, ) , mot ives, knowledge, 

and attitudes which enable them to perform 

typical social and economic roles available 'to 

adult members of their society and be fully 

integrated into the society, (p. 16) 

This perspective replaces the antiquated and ethnocentric 
cultural-deprivation and genetic-difference theories used to explain 
"the problem." (The major deficiencies of cultural deprivation 
theory are discussed by Ryan (1971)). 

Schools are successfully serving society if the goal is to 
perpetuate the existing social stratification. They are failing 
to serve students if the goal is to pursue the democratic ideal of 
equality of opportunity. The content of the curriculum employed 
in schooling usually serves as a vehicle for transmitting values. 
For example, a teacher announces that a paper on the geography of 
the city is to be submitted this Friday with a penalty of one-half 
a grade lower for each day the paper is late. This assignment 
serves as a vehicle for emphasizing and transmitting such cultural 
values as punctuality and obedience. The segment of the city chosen 
by the student and the teacher's response to the paper, as well as 
the student-teacher relationship itself all represent the medium for 
the communication or mis-communication of values. 

Schools , through their teachers , counselors, and curricula, 
attempt to transmit the "appropriate" set of valuer to a given 
socioeconomic class to prepare them for their specific role in the 
labor market. Social scientists and educators alike have long been 
concerned about the contradiction posed by (a) the role of schooling 
as a mechanism for socializing individuals into specific segments of 
the labor force and (b) democratic ideals of equality of opportu- 
nity. 

Schooling has basically served to instill the 
values of an expanding industrial society and 
to fit the aspirations and motivations of 
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individuals to the labor market at approximately 
the same level as that of their parents. Thus 
It is that some children find themselves slotted 
toward becoming workers and others toward 
becoming the managers of those workers. (Rist, 
1973, p- 2) 

Amcricair-T>ubHc— education reinforces the ineqaity- present- in- 
American society — creating winners and-losers, Katz (1971) suggests 
that the process by which this occurs is not new or fortuitous, 

A ' 

There is a functional relationship between the 
way in which schools are organized and what they 
are supposed to do. That relation was there a 
century ago and'it exists today* (p. xviii) 

Warner (1944) demonstrated the process whereby schools social- 
ized students to enter their (or their parents') appropriate social 
class. Similarly, Thcrnstrom (1964) demonstrated how the Boston 
schools of the 19th century were used to maintain the existing class 
system in the United States. Schools were agents of social control 
by which the dominant sector of society created a "disciplined, 
punctual, obedient, skilled and willing" labo r force to'^ll the 
rapidly expand in f gctorieB — flhermrtromr, l$6i&-. Wilcox (1978) 
presents 'a contaiporary picture of how blue-collar schools produce 
bluercollar adults, for example, by employing a curriculum that 
emphasizes externally imposed methods of motivating students "to 
behave in ways the teacher or school considers appropriate." In 
contrast, she talks of middle-class schools producing middle-class 
adults hy employing a curriculum that involves teaching students to 
internalize and identify with, the norms and requirements ^ of the 
school "so as to be self-directing within that context." Rist 
(1973) has contributed to the perspective through his discussion of 
the wyth p£ equality in education regarding the "twin notions of 
enhanced individual social and economic mobility and the further 
strengthening of the democratic process through the creation of an 
enlightened citizenry." He suggests 



School establishments perpetuate the myth of 
opportunity by .a distortion of reality: schools 
cannot fail, only children fail. Teachers, 
trapped between the community and the brokers of 
power within the schools, have sided with the 
establishment and have come to accept the 
definition that the onus of failure should be 
placed squarely on the backs of those who fail. 
Ironically, i*hat the teachers create through 
their expectations for children is precisely 
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what the schools were designed to make real — 
class inequality disguised as individual dif- 
ference s, (p* 20) 

/ 

This perspective on the myth of equality in society and in 
the clafsroom ds echoed by Thomas (1973) when he discusses American 
education in the context, of our socioeconomic system. 



Katz (1971) suggests vocational schools were used to accom- 
modate the influx of working-class, students into the high schools 
at the turn of' the century — without threatening the pre-existing 
class-stratified society. 



It [vocational school] was also a solution fit 
for poor children; it would permit them to 
attend secondary school without exhibiting 
aspirations beyond their class . It would 
continue to instill in them the attitudes and 
skills appropriate to manual working class 
status. Regardless of the rhetoric of its 
sponsors, vocational education hai^ proved, to 
be an* ingenious way of providing universal 
secondary schooling without disturbing the 
shape of the social structure ,and without 
permitting excessive amounts of social mobility, 
(p. 121) 

Sctiools have been and continue to be used to prepare students 
for the division of labor that is a by-product of the economic 
system. The high rates of droppinr^ out and un^employability are not 
the problem per se, rather they suggest that schools are not ade- 
quately preparing students for '.'productive" available roles in 
society and in fact may be alienating them from the conventional 
"world of work." Society, however £> not in a state of equilibrium; 
it is' changing constantly. Schools as a formal social institution 
have predominantly served to maintain the status quo~in this case a 
highly stratified class system. ^ They have also been used, however, 
and can be used to al^er. a group's position in the larger socio- 
economic system^ 

Revolutionaries aim at destroying or fundamentally changing 
the structure of the system. They seek to raise "class conscious- 
ness" among exploited groups to make individuals aware of their 
role (in terms of classes) in the economic system regardless of 
race, ethnicity, religion, sex, and so on. The purpose of thisr 
consciousness-raising is to make individuals aware of how their 
role is a function of the larger economic system that generates 
inequities—winners and losers. School, from this perspective, 
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parallels the typical social scientific view of school, a formal 
institutional extension of the larger socioeconomic system intended 
to perpetuate a highly stratified class society* Revolutionaries 
are generally at war with reformers who tend to inhibit significant 
social structural change because "they are on the other side of the 
fence." 

Reformers in contrast are a part of "the system," They gen- 
erally attempt to alter a specific group's position in the larger 
socioeconomic system without affecting the fundamental structure of 
society. They attempt to generate "change" through the mechanics of 
the system, e.g., hard work, delayed gratification, organized 
interest groups, political power, and so on. Reformers view school 
as a mechanism to secure (upward) social mobility for a specific, 
e.g., ethnic or religious, group or set of groups. 

OIC/A is a reformer dedicated to €he existing economic system. 
One of their primary goals is to change the social and economic 
status of minorities in the United States. They are fully aware of 
the facts that Gibboney Associates presented in their final report 

Dropping out is culturally selective. It hits 
hardest at families of lower socio-economic 
status. For both whites and non-whites, the 
higher the educational level of the parents, for 
example, the lower the chances of a male youth 
from that family dropping out. Moreover, more 
non-white youth come from poorer homes, so 
dropouts come disproportionately from minority 
youth. In 1973, for example, there were almost 
twice as many Black men and women dropouts among 
14 to 24 year olds (18X and 19X, respectively) 
as white men and women (102 and 11%, respective- 
ly). (Gibboney Associates, 1977, p, 5) 

OIC/A as a reformer views education as a vehicle to alter "the 
problem." Th{» problem as OIC/A sees it is that a disproportionate 
number of Black men and women are dropping out or are at high risk 
of dropping ouC of high school. OIC/A, in response, conceived, 
developed, and tested the Career Intern Program in the early and 
middle 19708. The CIP is an alternative high school for dropouts 
and students at high risk of dropping out of high school.- The basic 
manifest function of the school is to^ assist students to earn high 
school diplomas; the fundamental latent aim is to produce upward 
social TObility primarily for lower socioeconomic class Blacks and 
othet minorities. Marland recognized the purpoie at the first{ 
school's inception in 1972: 



I cannot emphasize strongly enough that this 
is not s imply more vocational education for 
Blacks, som*>thing that has properly been 
attacked in the past as tending to segregate 
Blacks into semi-skilled occupations, reserving 
college for the whit;^ middle class* (Marland, 
'TJlTed^ttt GlbboTOy Associate^sT— 1:977~) 



In sum, two different groups — one representing the dominant 
group, one representing the "oppressed," work together within the 
system to attempt to solve what . each perceivci as "the problem." 
Federal agencies have an interest in remedying a "faulty" transition 
from school to work, Ho maintain the labor force required of the 
larger socioeconomic system. Reformers are dedicated to serving 
those individuals who continue to find the transition from School to 
work f lulled with obstacles. The reformeir's ultimate objective is to 
promote' the social mobility of the "disadvantaged" or "disenfran- 
chised" group. Both parties are focused on the dropouts or those at 
high risk of dropping out of high school. The objectives may 
differ, but, in the definition of the population to be served and 
the pnerceived (educational) solution, the parties converge. The 
parties join forces to treat the symptoms. While the root of the 
illness is not directly addresed by the CIP or by QIC, the symptoms^ 
of the disease are no ^I'ess real. Dropping ou* "hurts" emotionally 
and financially as hundireds of thousands of individuals testify each 
year. The CIP, in this regard, represents one of the successful 
attempts to attack "the problem." 
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IV. THE ENVIRONMENT 



The four CIP "replications" are adapting to four different 
environments that produce varying influences and constraints on 
program operation. One site is located in a multi-racial, multi- 

-ethnic city and the prQgrain_jCQmpet£5^.jNLith num erous alternativ e 

programs. In addition, according to staff members, the' "deceptively 
subtle" nature of poverty and, to a lesser extent, discrimination in 
this city produces "a #prt of complacency" among interns. Another 
site is located in a "cosmopolitan" city plagued with the social 
ills characteristic of many inner cities throughout the United 
States-*-drugs, prostitution, arson, property decay, and so on. A 
third site is located in a^. community characterized by a "provincial 
conservatism," according to staff members. The fourth site is 
located in ^ "blue-collar" industrial city where "gang influences" 
were extremely powerful in the sixties. The gang influence, how- 
ever, has been significantly reduced in the city. 

A brief examination of the environments in which these sites 
operate places the program operation in context. 

Site Descriptions 

Site A * 

The city where Site A is located has approximately 500,000 
residents and is ethnically diverse. Its minority . population (17%) 
includes equal proportions of Blacks, Asians, Spanish Americans, 
and native Americans* The city has a diversified economy and, as 
one instructor commented: "The economy is now in an upswing. There 

are lots of jobs with ; now. There is unemployment buf: [it] is 

very low*" (The unemployment rate for its 16- to 21-year-61d vouth 
is approximately 16%.) 

Urban decay is not as prevalent as in some major cities, though 
there are areas of poverty and substandard houaing. One instructor 
described the city comparatively: 

I lived in «nd , bu , {this city] is 
really like a small town to me. There is • 
poverty, there is prostitution, dr^^s, but on 
another scale«> The houses wh«re the low-income 
people live are nice looking, nave their yWrds, 
are well kept— but they are still nothing 
compared to the ghettos of and . 

One of the staff members, a former real estate salesman, gives 
a brief abstract' of the city — pointing out the location and compo- 
sition of the local Chinatown, the affluent and economically 
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depressed, the liberal and the conservative areas of the city. 
Regarding discrimination and housing he reported: 



The dollar is still pretty much predominant * 
(I live in the west section.)^ That's where I 

grew up. And the^e are, there are a lot of 

liberal 'people living over there. 5i^htr-rn-the 

middle of this conservatism. In fact, the 

founders and the key movers in (a local 

community group] are centered in, the west area. 
They are theones opposing integration, opposing 
- busing. 

Yeah^ surprisingly enough a lo? of the people 
that are really involved In this (anti*- 
integration group) "-are very affluent people 
from (all) sides of the city. They see cultural 
pluralism as an economic thing. Well they still 
believe in the myth that if you have the wrong 
people living next door. I sold Real Estate in 

about three years ago. In this city we ' 
have equal housing laws that carry some very 
stiff fines and penalties so any realtor in the 
city^ who is going to interview anyone who wants 
"""^ '''"""toTlveTn" a fiH8eT"^'Fut~I""wM*"ve^^^^ 

told by the manager in the Real Estate firm I 
worked fori vhen I ««ked how com* we don't hav^ 
more Black business? He... said don't need 
tixy and it was said show theu housei; but don't 
jhow them any good ones, because some of them 
have wjohey.'* Isn^t that awful. 

That's amazing. ^ 

Then of course you have the Black capitalists. 

'^'hc}^ are more red lining in the ^ section 

h/fi in any other section of the city. Beaut jl- 
zul, b«>«utiful homes* . .so the people who have 
mone)r buy the red line homes iind go la aifid they 
have these m&hogan> interiors. Well they're 
marvelous, they^re absolutely Ui^.rvelous. Tbey 
rewire them and they put in new glass and they 
have homes that are the envy o^ the entire city. 
But the' people who need to buy these houses who 
, want to livet the poor, the Blacks and^ etc., 
^ can't buy them. That's ^he re^' lining. 

Concerning city youth and gang influ^^ices, the s^rae instructor 
commente<J: "Youths don't hang around on corners here. I haven't 
heard about gangs. That*s why it' is so^^hard find dropouts here. 
They are not as visible as in other cities." 



"so. 
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The city it alto characterised by a "complacency"--- the result 
of a deceptively subtle form of poverty where "ther€ is just enough 
to gat by" according to a former staff member. This individual 
coMients on the aspects of the environment* 



There^ are jobs out there, short term and the 
like, but they don't go anywhere. They (in- 



terns) don' t realize that. • • • Poverty iiT 
this city is deceptively subtle, don't let it 
fool you. You won't see the torn down crumbling 
buildings like ____ [another major city] but 
you go on ^^^^^^^^^ *nd the houses don t look 

too bad but its worse in a way. They (interns) 
are satisfied with their position in life . 
Their part-time jobs. A dollar's worth of gas 
is enough"" for most of them that have^ cars* 
< Thlsy^ll just cruise on it until they're empty. 
Then they'll just wait until they earn another 
couple of^ dollars, • It's not like poverty 
like you see ^in ether cities, its deceiving. 



The site itself is housed in half of a former religious school, 
low-income apartment complex faces the CIP directly across the 
^reet, A few deteriorated houses can be found down the block. The 



Site is located near a locar^^main drag," #,nd is only a mile from 
one^f its feeder high schools. . Many of the public schools in the 
city ^'ave programs' for teaching English as a second language and 
of fer Nftpproximately 23 different language programs for the city's 
diverse\)6pulation» ^ 

At Site A, unlike the three other sites, the CIP was assigned 
the statusXof an alternative high school by the local school 
district* tVo LEA has a history of allowing alternative programs, 
and -its policy^ is to have these operate as part of the LEA. As a 
resuU» the LEA has ^^established a special administrative unit to 
guide and monitoV the CIP oh site. Therefore, this site represents 
a test, case regaling CIP institutionalization in the public school 
system; Successful, assimilation of the CIP would suggest that the 
public school system^ represents a viabXe avenue for pfrogram prolif- 
eration. The attitudes, structure, and policies of the conventional 
system accompanying ii^orpor#tion or assimilation may, on the other 
hand,. produce counteracting effecta. 



Site B 

Th# CIP in Site B is located in an inner-city area of a major 
metropolitan center The local population is ethnically mixed: 
Black, Puerto Rican, Castillian^ Spanish, Italian, and Jewish. The 
youth .unemployment rate is 57X« \The iamediate neighborhood of the 
CtK Jfacitity is moderately (deteriorated. While there are burned-out 
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buildings and litter strewn about the streets in Che neighborhood, 
there are also mawy well maintained homes with neat stoops and 
yards. The arc» from which interns are drawn includes large "".cts 
of severely depressed. neighborhoods* 

The area is plagued with the social ills charact^e'ristic ot 
many inner cities throughout the United States — drugs, prostitution, 
arson, property decay, and so on. A local merchant pointed out that 

the--*rea-^as " — — — 

\ 

a.w^lthy community, what — seven or eight years 
ago. The mayor used to bring his big-wig guests 
here with the ticker tape and everything. But 
^ now look at i2:. It's the same as everywhere, I 
guess. The white flight, they call it^~they 
moved out and the Blacks and the Puerto Ricans, 
^they moved in. You know it's not so different, 
though I was brought up in That's when 

it was only Yehudim [Jews] you know, and you 
knew. Let's be honest — we hac^ some of the same 
kinds of problems , but we always cared ; it's 
different now, you know. Today nobody cares, 
nobody cares. 



Especially not iceable in the surrounding blocks are many 
boarded-*up or burnt-out buildings left partially standing. The 
shopkeepers, parents, CIP staff, and interns ''all give the same 
explanation: arson. A local minister, who is on many city council 
committees, offered the same opinion heard from various sources: 

They sold us out, the city fathers. They don'c' 
give a iamn. The shopkeepers around here, I've 
•known ' lem all for years. They're running 
scared. They hire out to burn down their 
buildings. It/s for the— insurance. And the 
crime of _it is HUD won' t put any money into a 
block that has two or more houses burnt down in 
it. They figure it's not worth it — the rest of 
the block will go before long. It used to be 
there was a building burning down three to four 
^ a day. Now it is at a standstill; maybe it's 
time for a turnaround. 



Intends point out the "beau** if ul nonsense" of the streets — 
old men with the OTf. urinating on buildings, pimps wearing plat- 
form shoes and rabbit fur coats, open prostitution and dope trans- 
actions, gambling, U^osting," young men pitching pennies ^ "just 
passing time." An 'mformant' introduced one of the evaluators to 
Colombia '[pseudonym] , "the main man." Colombia was the ultimate 
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street entrepreneur « Typically, he^ was garbed in fl&shy and ex** 
pensive apparel* He always worej^his ^widerbrim tan hat and was 
bedecked with layers of glittering jewelry — golden chains and 
ruby rings. Colombia said he liked "to dress the-part«" It was 
his i-way of "promoting the pro-f^-sion." He 'sold men and women — 
no children — and boasted of hii^ability to secure any type of 
accessory required to perform anyVrime*^ The same informant who 
introduced the evaluator to Golombpa mentioned "he's pickin' 'em 
now" (looking for recruits or apprentices), 

pother features of the community that are noticeable are the 
fronts and ^the police* Knowing all the places in town to "cop 
do^pe" is a valuable part of street knowledge for many youths. 
The. f^ont is one of the' more* interasling p\ace3 to "cop dope," A 
fjont might be, for example, a record shop or' 'a health food stoiy| 
that sells legitimate products as a cQver for its major business/ 
selling narcotics. In the first ftont 'observed, two police officers 
clearly recognised and then, calmly walked by an open drug trans- 
action in the store. When asked why no action had been taken, the 
key informant replied: 



They don't need the money. They'll only bust 
you if they need the money you know. They get 
paid off regular. You take some of them, 
though, they'll just reach right into the 
register and pull the money out and leave you 
the nickel [bag of marijuana] that they came in 
to bust you for in the first place, you know 
what I mean, and then they let you go free, you 
know, as if no^Jrtn^' ever happened, 

V 

This is the community atmosphere — a climate conducive to 
crime, dropping out, or just hanging out. The role models of 
"successful" adults, both male and female, are often associated 
with criminal activities* Though many interns come from "good 
homes" with responsible and respectlible adult 'models, the street 
culture — a very powerful environmental- force affecting interns — 
cannot be ignored. The program is faced with the task of altering 
strongly Reinforced street culture behaviors and values that are 
antithetical to the CIP world of work values and rulec of behavior. 



Site C ^ 

Site C is a city of approximately 32,000 residents in a semi- 
rural area. Its main street divides the city economically, 
Upper*^iddle class citizens live primarily on the south side and 
lower socio*economic class citizens on the north side of the town. 
Many middle-income individuals have been economically "forced" to 
live in the suburbs. 
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since the early sixties there has been rapid growth of sub- 
burbanization and shopping centers. Manufacturing and retail trade 
provide the most common forms of employment in the community. The 
•poorer section of the city has well maintained single dwellings with 
some substandard housing and a very few houses that are boarded up. 
The lower socioeconomic class in the community includes both Black 
and white families. Youth unemployment is approximately 80%. ^ 

The majority of CIP staff members and ex-staff members com- 
mented on- the^ ."conservative" nature of the community. One ^staf f 
member said, "Both the Black and white communities are provincial in 
their attitudes." 

Two of 'the white staff members from the south side perceived 
no real provincialism in the community; however, they also said they 
•pent very little time in the north end* of the city. . The^ majority 
of the Black staff members described^ the community as "up south," — 
that is, the city is physically located in the north but the commu- 
nity climate is often like that in "the deep rural south." One 
individual said: "When you call to help set up a Hands-On for the 
intern and the voice on the other end says something like 'those 
people,' you know who you're dealin' with." Ex-career developers 
have commented on the reluctance of community members to assist 
dropouts in general and minorities in particular in "anti-poverty" 
programs . 

Most of the interns complained about the pressures they experi- 
enced at their former high school: administrators were "lookin' to^ 
throw me out all the time," instructors "just not carin' about 
nobody," and fellow students who would lure them away from the 
classroom to "get high and ju^r hang out." 
/ 

Many young men in the CIP have police records. They charac- 
terized the police as unfair and often corrupt. One intern com- 
plained about being arrested for trespassing on private property — 
describing it as a form of hurras sment . Another intern described 
his treatment by the local police after being arrested for partici- 
pating in a minor riot after a basketball game. 

/ 

When they got me to the police station they 
didn't waste no time. Boy, first thing they 
d id , put me up the re to the desk , took my 
handcuffs off. Why did you Lake the handcuffs 
off? I'm watchin' three cops over there 
right in front of me takin' off their' rings, 
their watches, their belt, their raincoat. 
(They beat you up?) They tried. (For real 
they tried to beat you up down at the sta- 
tion? Wei 1 what stopped them?) They were 
swingin' a couple of times but I got all in 
the corner and got behind the chair couldn't 
get to me good. And my mother came down there ^ 
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to the station about 15 minutes after I was 
there and wild. And, you know, like she 
wanted to see me right, and I heard the sergeant 
say, "You ain*t seein' nobody no time tonight." 
All of a sudden she starts cryin' an<l there they 
is* I hear her out their cryin' rigl^t. They're i 
in the back tryin' to beat me up ^nd I, heck 
with this, I'm going' out there, j (You swing 
back?) Yeah, I swung back. I opened up the 
door and I said "Maaa." 

Though most CIP interns in Site C had never been arrested, 
the perception of police harrassment was common. So were feelings 
thYit the »ocial aystem is geared to keep minority citizens out of 
the mainstream of economic life. 



Site D 

Site D is in a large urban center with 1,500,000 residents. 
The majority of the city's population i& Black, representing every 
socioeconomic level. The city's econon^ is heavily dependent on 
ma nu^fac tiering. Unemployment is high among the 16~22 year old 
group, averaging 26Z for the entire city and rising to 56% in the 
inner city. 

The CIP is in an inner city neighborhood characterized by 
high population density^ poverty, and an array of social problems. 
Housing conditions range from standard to substandard. There are 
several boarded^nip homes throughout the neighborhood. 

The area was one of the "toughest" parts of the city—often 
referred to as the "DMZ" (for demilitarized zone), however, staff 
members pointed out that it was much worse on the "west side." 
Gang wars and struggles for power between pimps and drug dealers 
erupted^ in bursts of urban terrorism during the sixties. Today 
much of the over): and arbitrary violence has diminished, but 
illicit activites remain firmly rooted in the area and periodically 
produce waves of violence. Many young people know or associate with 
gang mi^pbers, if they are not actually in the gangs. Youths spend 
much of \ their leisure time swapping stories about "gang happenings" 
such as shoot -«outs, brawls, looting, and so on. The recent cancel** 
lation of a contemporary film that popularizes gang activity is 
indicative of the ciiy's fear of any large-scale revival of gang 
activities, according to a high-cranking city official. 

The police do not patrol the area regularly in the winter, but 
in the summer "they're all over Xhe place." Many of the males in 
the area have police records* ^Bitter complaints about how young 
people are treated by the police are common. "You gotta watch out 
for them, they'll pull you right off the street and slap you across 
the head for looking sideways around here, 'cause they're as scared 
as we are." 



The public school^ are typical of inner-city high schools. 
Observed in one school were students lined up along the corridor 
walls, staring into space, completely "burnt out." This school in 
particular, only a few blocks from the CIP, has a reputation for 
violence. Fights break out every day in the school building. Once 
a month some student is arrested for assault with a deadly weapon 
with intent to kil\\, and occasionally there are killings on the 
school grounds. Such a school environment io clearly not conducive 
to learning. It is not surprising that much peer pressure among 
youth works against staying in school. As one youth reported: 

Friends would come by just before class and say, 
"Hey." What are ya gonna sey? So you cut your 
classes and the .next thing you know you ain't 
goin' to school no more . We 'd meet at the 
building, me and my friends, you know, every 
morning and we'd just hang out and get high, you 
know* 

However, other factors contribute to the incidence of dropping 
out. For instance, family pressures may not encourage youths to 
continue school. Although many interns * me from conventionally 
stable family backgrounds, there are almost as many that do not. A 
-C-IP-staff member painted this bleak picture of many young peoples* 
homes: 



Most of these families are poor and the parents 
really can't offer them much.... A lot of thera 
say "ain't in a good mood" when they come home 
'cause they're doing somethin' they don't enjoy 
and all they know is get out of here and go to 
school.... Sometimes the parent tells thera, "I 
don ' t care where you go as long as you leave 
here". . .sometimes that hurts a lot more th^n it 
helps. Instead of actually sitting down and 
telling' *em "Hey, this is what education can do 
for you; if you want nice tliiiigs you have to 
work for them...." takes place in the 

home ... instilling, -vrx them to go to school. 

/ 

In many cases, the lack of an adult role model in the home 
^ eaves young men in search of an identity. 

There are so many families here with no father 
you know. They have no one to look up to. The 
male plays a big role in how a child develops. 
They see a guy that... he's tough and everything. 




I want to get on his bandwagon. I'll follow 
hinii see what he's about and that's how most of 
them go astray « That's one of the reasons CIP 
is here^ because of those things.*. no father in 
the home, that's the beginning of dropouts. 



The dynamics of late adolescence and young adulthood exacerbate 
the nany external factors mrking on young people: 



They never really owned anything. Most of* them 
come from big families and .they have to share 
everything, and they want to get off to them- 
selves and do somethin' on their"^ own — you're 
accomplishin' somethin'. They want to buy new 
things, clothes for school, and do extra things. 
They want to start out on their own* Like I 
said, they're 20*21, you know, and most people 

here in get out when they're 18 and 19 

because they can't really deal with the family 
structure* If you sit back everytime and you're 
at home you have to ask, sometimes beg or 
whatever, to get some of the things you know 
you'd enjoy if you're working. They don't feel 
independent and sometimes some of them are 
forced to leave because of their attitudes and 
some just want peace of mind. 



In an environment such as this, young people have few alter-* 
natives offering realistic hope for a way out. The CIP therefore 
would seem to be exactly the sort of program needed to help youths 
escape* 
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V. THE DEMONSTRATION AND THE PROGRAM: BASIC STRUCTURE, 
FUNCTION, AND INTERRELATIONSHIPS 



A brief review of the demonstration structure, function, and 
interrelationships is provided here to portray the complex context 
in vhich the Career Intern Progfam operates. This recapitulation 
will be followed by a more detailed examination of the structure, 
function, and interrelationships of the program itself. Diagrams of 
the interrelationships are presented to familiarize individuals new 
to the study with the basic CIP structure and to set the framework 
for the discussion of interrelationships. It is also provided to 
assist future adoptors of the program. 



The Demonstration: Hierarchical Networks 

The Department of Labor, as authorized by the Youth Employment 
Demonstration Project Act (YEDPA) legislation, has given, the Na- 
tional Institute of Education funds to disseminate and evaluate the 
Career Intern Program. (The origins and the funding of the original 
CIP were discussied in Chapter !«} NIE contracted with OIC/A, the 
developers of the prototype, to disseminate and implement the pro- 
grauo. In addition, NIE awarded RMC Research Corporation a contract 
to conduct the evaluation of the replication of the Career Intern 
Pr:jgram« 

OIC/A allocates funds to CIPs through local OICs. The local 
01' are the sponsors and administer CIP budgets. Therefore, while 
the OIC serves as an intermediary between OIC/A and the CIP, it also 
plays an influential role in the CIP*s daily operations. 

As NIE has contracted with OIC/A to conduct the dissemination 
of the CIP, so OIC/A uses the local OlCs^to facilitate the early 
stages of implementation, e.g., conducting a feasibility study, 
selecting a building, making initial contacts with LEAs, and so 
on. OIC/A, however, also assists the CIPs directly in the start- 
up as well as in operation, e.g., conducts LEA-union negotiations^ 
conducts workshops, and has a subcontract clause that allows 
direct intervention and assistance as needs are perceived. (See 
Figure 1 for a summary of the hierarchical relationships among 
funding and dissemination/ implementation roles.) 

NIE awarded RMC the evaluation contract to study the Career 
Intern Program. The contractually specified work statement encom- 
passes studying funding and managing agencies, monitoring evaluation 
effects, and analyzing dissemination strategies , communication 
networks, and specific interactions at the site level. Thus the 
study involves looking at all relevant participants and agencies, 
not just the CIP sites. 
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Figure 1. Funding, dissemination, and implementation roles 
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NIE' is also evaluating the performance all parties con-" 
cerraed, with the exception of the primary funding agency. The 
evaluation, however, is conducted from a monitor^s or project 
officer's perspective-- to make sure contractual obligations are 
fulfilled. NIE*8 responsibility for both the impl^entation and the 
evaluation is potentially problematic because evaluation information 
can cross over and affect the implementation procedures. For ex- 
ample, evaluation information may be used to take action concerning 
the extension* or termination of a specific site. In general, data 
can be a useful contribution to the program, however, in this case 
alterations of ttie implementation based ' on evaluation data during 
the study have introduced "noise" into the system. 

OIC/A conducts an internal evaluation of the sites' progress 
and of the role of the local OIC in implementing the program. This 
evaluation is conducted from a monitor's perspective as well as a 
technical assistance one. The information is gathered to make sure 
contractual obligations and model specifications are met; however, 
the information is also potentially usable as corrective feedback. 
The feedback is used, for example, to design workshops to improve 
manilgerial skills or implement disposition conferences. The dual 
role can be problematic— the sites are unlikely to reveal their 
ignorance or non-compliance to a monitor even though corrective 
feedback is both needed and desired by the i(ites. 

Finally, the "acid test" of the^program rests upon the evalua- 
tion of the program by the interns, the parents, and tlie local 
comwinicies. All three demonstrated a reluctance to approach the 
program in the early stages of operation. Potential interns were 
unsure what the program was and unsure whether it represented an 
improvement over other available options. Parents also demonstrated 
reluctance to involve their children in a new alternative program. 
In addition, in some communities there was distrust of "another 
federal program" or demonstration project. Such projects were 
described by some community members as "getting our hopes up and 
than pulling out without any explanation," "using us like guinea 
pigs" — "a real rip off." In general, however, the communities 
appear to welcome the program as of this writing. (See Figure 2 for 
a summary of the hierarchical relationship of the formal and in- 
formal NIE and OIC/A evaluation roles.) 



The Program: Hierarchical Roles and Interaction Networks 

besides the director, the instructional supervisor, career 
counseling supervisor, and the school liaison are considered part of 
the administration; they make up middle management. They are 
responsible to the director and serve as the formal link be^ween the 
director and the staff. The instructional supervisor loads ^nd sup- 
ports the instructional staff~and transmits policy decisicjs from 
the director to the instructors. The career counseling supervisor 
serves the same function with counselors and career developers. 
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Figure 2 (continued) 
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Initial contact between the CIP and the LEAs is made by ti«e 
OIC. The CIP director solidifies the relationship and then the 
-schoal"^ coordtnator routinely -links the CIP and the feeder school. 
The school coordinator secures lists of dropouts and potential 
dropouts to recruit* interns into the CIP. In addition, this 
individual secures transcripts to help plan the interns* individual 
progiams and validates credits for graduation. 

Career deve lopers arrange mini-fairs, OJT , and employment 
opportunities* They are also responsible for ^establishing contacts 
with the business community to provide interns with Hands-on 
experiences. (Hands-on involves two one-week experiences observing 
a form of employment that parallels the intern's career interests.) 

Instructors and counselors are res pons ible to their respective 
supervisors for performing their duti^c^ in the classroom or in the 
counseling seseions. There is some overlap in the roles: instruc- 
tors and couns2lors teach such courses as the Career Counseling 
Seminar (CCS) together^ instructors listen to intern problems, and 
^counselors advise interns about their academic progress and plans. 

The associate professional is used to fill a variety of duties 
as needed, ranging from handyman to receptionist and "gofer" to 
substitute teacher . An informal function served by the associate 
professional . is to act as a "lay counselor" — providing an open ear 
to interns and giving counsel as deemed appropriate. The secre-- 
taries and security/ janitor also fill the role of "lay counselor." 
(See Figure 3 for hierarchical structure of program.) 

Formal staff-intern interaction is between instructor, coun- 
selor, career developer, school coordinator, and intern. Informal 
staff-intern interactioi^ varies; however, «i basic pattern exists 
ranging from more frequent to less frequent. Informal interact iions 
involve secretaries, security/ janitor, instructors, counselors, 
associate professionals, instructional supervisor, career counseling 
supervisor, program coordinator, director, and interns. 

The degree to which staff and intern personalities "fit" or 
mesh determines the frequency and quality of their interaction. The 
staff seeks to be supportive and motivating. This atmosphere 
necessitates open communications, e.g . , instructors and counselors 
sharing their views of interns' problems, achievements, and overall 
progress, as well as instructors and counselors jconstructively 
interacting with their supervisors or discussing policy issues with 
the directors. The specific role relationships discussed above are 
schematically presented in Figure 4 (a through d) under the follow- 
ing headings: management, recruitment, formal staff-intern inter- 
action and informal staff-intern interaction. 

*Recuitment has been conducted by the entire staff and many of 
the interns (to meet quotas). 
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Figure 4. (continued) 



VI. A DIRECTOR, AN INSTRUCT^IONAL SUPERVISOR, 
A JANITOR, AND A FEW INTERNS 



A few brisf exchanges with participants of the program add 
insights into their lives and bring many of these roles, rela*- 
tionships and personalities to life and into perspective* This 
section begins with a conversation with a CIP director regarding 
his schedule. A fragment of the scope of activities and demands 
of his position are conveyed in^this conversation — it's a job that 
"doesn't end." 

The second conversation with an instructional supervisor 
portrays her views of the program* She demonstrates a keen aware*- 
ness of various program features, e.g., rcle of intern input, 
teacher strictness, and caring* 

^ The conversation with a janitor provides insights into the 
strengths and weaknesses of a developing program* His role as a 
"guardian" patrolling the halls on his om initiative to get interns 
back into class is not brought out; however, attitudes that contrib*- 
ute to the daily functions of the program are evidenced* 

Finally, a few interns sh«re some of their experiences and 
background to provide a brief picture of the range of interns in 
the program. Some of the conversations reveal, their reasons for 
entering the CIP, others serve to offer a picture of the family 
background. The last interview/conversation is with J. B. *He has 
become a prominent member of one of th^ CIPs* J* B* is deeply 
involved in studei7.t government* He enthusiastically promotes the 
CIP and tries to develop the jprogram spirit. His grades are good 
and his at^tendance is excellent. J. B. is on|^ of many of the 
interne that came to the CIP ready for a change in his life.^ Some 
interns were leaders within gangs, others' were leaders of small 
social cliques, most however, were simply not satisfied with the 
direction their lives had already taken* J* B*'s experiences 
represent the "far end of the continuum" of intern experience; 
however^ a glimpse at his life offers an insight into the full range 
of individuals the CIP serves* 

A Conversation with a CIP Director 
What is your schedule like each day? 



I will come here in the morning between about 
8 : 30 to 9 :00 o ' c lock * * *'i8ual ly say , check on 
my schedules and so forth , now, but by 9 :00 I 
receive information pertaining to staff atten*- 
dance, and«*«any calls from parents pertaining 
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to Itaff irttendance, intern attendance, and 
• ••any calls tvcm parents pecCaining to who is 
sick an(t*««vhat is being done* Then I***go 
through the building between 10:00-10:30 to^-see 
if everyone is in place and check with teachers - 
to see if there is Anything they need, and then 
I see the counselors* • .and then I come back to 
the office and take care of desk work* Then by 
12:00 I go downstairs to check if the interns 
ere in and check (to see) who is teaching and if 
there are any problems pertaining to' (teaching) • 
Then I come upstairs and take care of desk work, 
thenyl leisurely, depending upon the day, meet 
with the staff, immediately after 3:00* Fri- 
days, every Friday* Every Monday is instruc*- 
tion, every Wednesday is with***some counselors 
and. at least by 10:00 in the morning and every 
Friday at 10:00 we supervise the two supervisors 
and we sit down and go over the agenda for our 
meetings at 8:00* 

Oh, I see* What types of things do you do regarding the desk work? 
Budgets and things like that? 

OK* Budgets, reports, checking on schedules, 
cross lists, «* *(A1so on an) ongoing basis the 
files of interns (are reviewed) which I then 
give to the counselors to review**** I average 
about oh, six a dw* Depending on. whether its a 
career development! file or whether its acaconfi-- 
dential file, or ongoing file* Then, of course, 
meetings* Propositions* Check on our intern 
« increase* Check on our utility bills* Develop 
* memos*,* * either (to) Central or to staff, con- 
sulting with parents who have been • invited or 
I who come in for various reasons, or who are 

passing through for jinformation pertaining to 
the program* Of course, representing the 
organisation of CIP to various committees, 
organisations* 

What types of things have you gone to (to represent the CIP)? 

Oh** /the th and ^th (district) has a committee 

relations' cdmmission, and I serve on their 

board* The Center, which I serve on the 

youth board* ***the Salvation* Army * It's 
an ongoing sort of thing, but 'there is also 

the Parent Association which I also work 

with* ^**then comes dinner Jbefore business* 
Cases which have been referred^ by the counselors 
to the counselors and who^'in turn feel that 
there should be some sort of policy, resolution, 
or talk to their interns* 
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1 talked to (an intern), yesterday- He invited me over to his 

house and ve talked a little, (He told me about the problems with 
the gangs that you were discussing yesterday,) 

We have also intervened. Seme of my work is to 

intervene with various gangs around here, 

percenters, you've surely seen on our street, 
constantly smoke pot. They look at who belongs 
to which kind of gang and who's on who's turf 
and so 'we have been able to get hold of at 
least three different gangs around this area and 
talking to them about facts that we have to 
consider,,,. We are not here to look for 
trouble they (interns) are here for school 

Who contacted them, the members, or were they just hanging around 
here? 



Yeah, they hang around here,,,* 

For instance, we had a situation where one 

of the interns here accosted one of the ^ 

percenters, , , , 

Oh yes. They call themselves the per- 
centers. And they were ready to beat him up (in 
retaliation). They hutig around here for awhile. 
For about two'weeks. We were helping this guy 
go through all kinds of places,,,. 

Passing through the church door, to the other 
side of the street. Until we were abl^ to 

mediate, , . .we also have a Lords, They 

also complain that some of our kids go across 
that street. 



So the kid8< 



I see* 



Mighty 



Yeah, they go across that street. They go 
across that street, they don't know that, so 
they want to know who they are. 



We sat down, we recognized ^^^^ ^ talked with 
them. We also have the Kij^ 
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Yes, Mighty \ we have street guards, the 

street guards have to bring these kids to the 
corner aw^ they have to cross quickly in order 
to come to this side. The Mighty live on 

and (its) their territor^y and in 

order for anybody to come here on the bus, 

tixey get off on and , they have to 

cross (their turf). 



So that's crossing the turf, yes? 

Yes^ that's crossing the turf. 

Do they come in here, or just talk through the people that keep them 
contacted? 

Oh they come in... They come in and they want to 
talk ^o the boss. 

So, you've hcd them in? 

Oh, I yes. Give them coffee and ask them if 
they want to smoke. I usually keep a pack of 
c igare ttes in case anyone o f them smoke a . I 
doni't smoke. Then they say they are here -to 
talk and then ve talk^ 

And things have settled pretty (easy? 

Oh yes, as long as,j as long as, those people 
dori't give them anjy flack. They are asked 
where they are coming from whether they are 
coming from here and each one of them has an 
ID card we don't have new ones for the new 
kids , but if it comes to the real thing they 
want to know their ID, show something. So you 
see, the thing is th\e gargs around here have 
alliances and somebody^ may call them lookouts. 
They (are) sent by a gang first as a lookout. 
And he' s an innocent person. So these' people 
not only watch, but wa^ch very closely. Not 
only that, the gangs have va.rious hostiles. 
All over the place. Got* the^e hostiles, so if 
you i«re actually innocen^ and valk in by one 
of the hostiles the whole feeling is that you 
are there to observe what they are doing, to 
steal, to study the layout. So they watch 
these^ things. 

I 

That's interesting. (What other types of activities do you en- 
counter)? 



Then of course, going to various, • • .meetings 

constantly with and High which is on 

X the other side. But it's a whole full day. Not 
\v only that, going to various director meetings 
\and management meetings at — (the local OIC), 
participating in various conferences and sympo- 
sia on behalf of OIC/A ; developing In- 
service Training with my staff here.... 

What kind of conferences at OIC? 

Well, there are several conferences, one which 
also pertains to the generation, the lost 
generation, and the whole idea of OIC, ...has 
alliances and relationships with all kinds of 
groups and they provide leadership, support. 
So their leadership, support depending upon 
which response it has to deal with anything 
pertaining to youth. I have to represent the 
OIC. If it has something to do with conferences 
of management. It is part of my plan. 

Oh, that's excellent. Then you're very involved in the training 
program as well? 

Oh yes. 
Then how does your day end? 

It doesn't end. 

It doesn't end, I guess that's the ultimate. 

It doesn't end. Then at the end of the day 
whatever should be done during the day we take 

with us, then I do it. My day actually starts 

from 8:30 and ends around 7:30. It's an average 
12 hours that I work a day. 

Mrs. (my wife) is always complainirg about 

that. This morning she was saying I left here 
at 10:00 o'clock last night.... I was taking my 
shower and I remembered that I had used * (the 
wrong figure}.*.. It was a little number, and 
how I used it I don't know. So I remembered and 
I came back and changed the whole thing. 

That's amazing. Yeah, I've seen you here late. 
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Yeah. The thing that takes a lot of my time 
really, are unscheduled conferences. They come 
in here constantly with all kinds of conflicts. 
They are based on complaints of instructors or 
counselors, or a certain meeting can't be 
fulfilled, then we arrange or people just pop in 
and look around and that takes time. 

Yeah, you have to show them around, that's true. 

Takes time , and by the time you show them 
around, they sit down and talk. 

That's right. What types of things, by the way, do the interns come 
in and complain about? 

Uh , Suae have compl ained abou t the dis tance 
that they have to come . Some have complained 
about the fact that they belpng to a gang, and 
they need someone to talk to somebody. They 
have come in to talk about their relationships 
with their parents because their parents toss 
them out because they are 18. As... an emanci- 
pated man, bo he can (get a social welfare 
stipend and food stamps) take some and give them 
away. Sort of reducing the population in the 
house and also bringing in some sort of income. 
So, parents, a lot of parents, somehow force 
their kids to do that and they ( the interns ) 
don ' t real ly know what (their parents are 
* doing), so when this thing comes up they (the 
interns) come in asking (why their) parents are 

throwing them out (Their parents) say they 

should work and they don't want to go. Then we 
have to sit down and talk about it, and they 
come to stay* at my houpe.... Some come in with 
questions pertaining to their difference. Some 
are parents , they come in to discuss health 
problems, or simply problems with babysitting or 
problems with child care. 

Yeah, I've noticed a numbej: of women here have kids. 

We have also instances where parents will come 
in and discuss a certain complaint about cofiiing 
home early, about hanging out with the wrong 
group. And ask us to talk to them. 

That's an interesting twist. 
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Yes. We have other situations where probation 
officers are do.aling with us from the local 
precinct pertaining to certain information. 
They consulted ms about their attendance, where 
they hang out, and things like that. We also 
tell these interns, their probation officers 
tell them they must keep in touch with us, so we 
talk to them occassionally and want to know what 
is happening and so forth. If they are meeting, 
their probation of f icer . . . (they) Let me know 
when they have to see **The Man.*' 

I see, I see, that's interesting, that's what -we were discussing 
yesterday. 



We hLV' people who are here who are in serious 
c rime . I mean real ser ious crime . In th.e 
book, we have it here, minutes from the book. 

That much of a range? 

A whole range. Uh, we have people who are 
active in a committee. And who are caught seen 
in and out to see what is going on, but in fact 
he is monitoring^ us. Yesterday they heard about 
this disco, and they actually popped in to^ee 
what effect does disco as if something is going 
on that * is not supervised. (This committee 
thinks the) Kids are smoking pot, and all that. 

I was wondering about that, I noticed that it was too coincidental 
that it happened to be right around the disco. 

It's a whole full day's workout. 

Hm. Well, then you have to close up the building? 

Yea. 

(I begin to pick up my note pad and tape recorder.) 
All right, 

\ 

That's good. I appreciate it. 

OK. - 
Very_jiice^-I^H--tetryoir^er^back to work now. 

I Yes. 
Thanks . 
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(This conversation begins as my last conversation with an intern 
ends. I commented "She*s really trying." 



...Yes, they're trying so hard to become adults, 
they're searching for their identity, and jobs 
seem to be the reason or it is the reason that 
really identifies them as being adults. 



...and to rely on parents a lot of times, to 
them, they don't want us to call the parents 
in but yet when we do wv^i get more response from 
them as far as intern participation.^ 



Is it really that they don't want you to.. .because they want to feel 
more independent or... 



Yes, they want to feel more independent. They 
want to do things on their own but yet we have 
to check back with them and they're really 
trying to get out from under thei'" parents' 
thumb. 



So they can make more of their own money. And 

there are programs at CIP that offer money.... 

And summer jobs, even though at minimum wages. 

Better than not having any money. 

(Many interns choose work over school, but.,.) 

...The interns who are here feel very close to 
the program . They have given their inputs . 
Another thing.. .the biggest thing .about this 
program... we have changed policies as a result 
of intern feedback* 

...For instance, the attendance policy (during ^- 
the day) . They__8uggestedv-one' "intern particu- 
' 1 arty Suggested a sign-in sheet which we have 
when we come, when we go, then every intern 
will not be punished. Then^we call the parents 
and let them know who did not return, things" 
like that. Now that w*."^ their idea. 



Uh-huh. 



I see. 




(In addition) interns are having problems with 
studying and a couple of them said they need 
iDore help in knowing how to study, they didn*t 
even know how. And so this semester we* re 
instituting a study plan. 

That sounds great. 

So, that's as a direct result of intern feed- 
back. ...we don't have any sports here but 
through (the director) and requested by the 
interns ve have more physical/ kinds of activ- 
ity...!^ have arranged with (the local 

university) to take the kids during the summer 
school year's swim and gym program. 

They will receive academic credit for health 
education, they'll get to take swimming, you 
know,.. two other sports, possibly tennis or 
baseball .and along with swimming. So it's 
going to be nice. 

Very good. 

Interns have (also) indicated they want a deeper 
math program... so the science instructor has 
agreed to teach algebra this year and so... 
that's a lot of work. So that's in the program 
...but we do need suggestions. We*/e adopted a 
philosophy for CIP and part of our philosophy 
states that interns should have a part in 
planning. . .not just for this whole program but 
in each classroom, they are allowed to make new 
suggestions and... they are considered and we do 
use them. 



What do you think of some of the interns that think (some of the 
instructors) are somewhat strict? 



Veil, instructors are^ strict, but I know two in 

^part-icTzi:«lfrT>ut when I check on the attendance 

at ^the end of the month the strictest om has 
79% attendance. In fact, some of his classes 
. got' to be 89Z, you know. 

Really? 

Yeah. And (an instructor), the strictest 

teacher has the most attendance. They complain 
but they go to their class. And to me, aside 
from what they think, I go by what I see on the 
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paper. So you know, if the insii-ctor was too 
strict and they did not attend Ji^is class then I 
would check to see what is he doing that's wrong 
to cause them to stay out of class. 

The most lax teacher, the nicest teacher, is 
the one who had the least amount of people who 
attended his class. And so we're working with 
them to get them to.. .we have rules and regula- 
tions, we have standards. .. .And then there's a 
happy mix. One of our English instructors. . .she 
is one of our newer instructors that we hrve and 
she's been with us but as far as being in the 
field of teaching she has been able to maintain 
a high degree of attendance in her class. She 
is not viewed by the intexms as being. ..see how 
can I put it... too strict. But she is exact and 
she has limits for her classes and they know 
from the beginning what they are out to do and 
she is able to maintain a high attendance. And 
so we're using the ideas, you know, we have 
weekly meetings and I read the attendance report 
and I tell them who has the most attendance and 
what methods that person is using to keep the 
attendance high and we calk it over and some of 
them have started being more strict forcing 
rules and so forth. And if we could do that all 
programs, you know, just tighten up everything 
...I say our program is too lax.... 

You know... I read (in the first evaluation 
report) about their dress code and a lot of 
things. ..and school is strict but I think 
^ strictness is viewed as caring. If you let 
people do anything they want to do they really 
think you don't care. 

I feel... this semester we're going to initiate 
peer evaluation. One of our instructors has 
been permitted to do that. I feel it will be 
more beneficial for the instructors to evaluate 
themselves, you know, in a way than have me do 
. it because they look upon (it as if it were 
punishment, a) bad evaluation at the end, or 
something like that. So if they coordinate, 
they could take ideas from one another and try 
to implement them in their.., and so they are 
doing that. And I think it is going to have 
favorable results. 

Excellent . 
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They get a chance to share ideas and critique 
one another. 



What about planning for... 

• • .ve have worked on planning for the summer 
and , as I said , swimming and gym program. 
We're going to take more field trips. Then 
we *1 1 be trying to take one field trip a 
month • But I 'm going to try to get more. 
We want to go to the nature center, thirty 

mile and . It's not in but it's the 

outside kind of a trip where they could learn a 
lot... .We're going to have CIP-is-HIP day next 
week. Now that has been the single overriding 
innovation of interns, they seem to like that 
activity better than any other. 

Really? 

CIP-is-HIP. . . .We give recognition to interns 
who are just about any category. And they 
really like that and the last one, the last 
one that we had, the second cohort came in, 
and the attendance was better than the first 
cohort. You know, they came in while we're 
having CIP-is-HIP day and that spread the 
publicity about the program. . .and the enthusiasm 
that things were going on. ..So we're going to 
have more next month and we must instead of 
letting so many go by. But they really liked 
that a lot. We have a basketball game before, 
and we do want to have more things like that 
than generate atmosphere that don't support the 
program. 

Though there was something wrong at the last ball game at f.he end 

Oh yes, at the end (they had a fight), but che 
two students now. . .who had problems . . .ate at 
lunch together. There, they seem to be friends. 
and . 

Really. 

Oh, they have been enemies since they first met. 

I didn't know they were enemies. 

Oh yes. They are now talking to one another 
and exchanging ideas. That's gratifying to 
see that they can be, you know, mature. 
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Yeah, that's good to see. Do you still remember ? 

• Yes. A big difference. And another of our 
interns, the young lady that was here a few 
minutes ago, she has. . .received a lot of A*p, 
you km>w, and she made the Director's list. 
The first time she arrived she had this scowl 
on her face, wouldn't speak to anybody, &at 
by herself in the classroom... 

That's true you mean. . .that's right, I remember... 

Well, she wouldn't speak to anyone, and... a 
couple pf interns were playing scrabble and 
she was sitting by herself and I walked up to 
them and asked them "Why don't you ask to 
join in?" They said "Oh, she's too meanT^ I 
said "Well, look, she won't be that way if she 
has somebody to talk to. Just invite her to 
come to the game, and even if she doesn't at 
least you could try." And so they did, and she 
joined in, and she's been friendlier, you know. 
She's really trying in her classes and she's 
getting posit ive feedback . . . And interns sup- 
port ing one another had been of great deal to 
her... ' " 

From her peers... from the other interns. 

Yes, other interns. 

And you notice sometimes, in the case of and some others. 

They're going to be the protectors. 

Yeah. That's really good. They inspire a lot 
of interns... they need encouragement . . . "She 
got all A's" I said. (We all tell her) You're 
smart,. you can do -this, you know." 

And... so she really likes the program now she's 
gotten all A's and she really worked in the 
class. . . 

I know, I know. 

You know, she's allowed to, you know, have her 
personal freedom in that... we don't try to 
sti f le. They 're aggressive to a point and 
then they become complacent, you know, we want 
them to show some vim and vigor and express 
their opinions, you know, and we can change 
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things. But a lot of times they have better 
ideas than we do^ and we don*t want to mirror 
them all the time, you know^ we try to humor 
them and they think that we're doing it. So I 
think that (listening to interns) has helped 
the program. 



A Conversation with a Janitor 



This janitor is deeply committed to the CIP. He monitors the 
halls periodically on his own initiative to get interns back into 
class. A conversation w^ith him provides a number of insights into 
the program — its strength's and its weaknesses. 

They love to lome to certain classes because 
they feel they * re getting something out of 
it. A guy like that the teachers have to put 
more into it. I really stress instructors, 
they are the important ones. 

It would be good if it was tightened up overall. 
I mean like the rules, like getting here on 
time. 



, They're supposed to be here at 8:45 and they 
come a,t 9 or 9:30 and no one cares. But I 
think the overall program has been a success. 
1 find it very beneficial to the young people 
of There are still a lot of people who 

dbh' t know that this program exists. Then 
when you have. people walking around saying she 
ain't teaching this and she ain't teaching 
that, this program ain't this and that then 
this is a defeatist attitude. 

I can definitely see where that could be a problem. 

But, I look at it overall. It's gonna be a 
successful program. We constantly have visitors 
^hich gives the interns a chance to see who 
sponsors th is program . I th ink i ts good for 
them to see how its improving. We're affiliated 
witli the Board of Educators. The egular 

high schools have one thousand students, we have 
one hundred but we* re running w^ll. 

What do you think the rate of attendance is? 

On the average about 50-60 students on a weekly 
basis. Except the beginning of the. week, 
Monday, and the end of the week, Friday, 
attendance is pretty good. 
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Conversations with a Few Interns 



The following vignettes are excerpts of longer interv^ws with 
interns. The first conversation ii5 with Madeleine (pseudonym),' She 
is one of the more active interns coordinating bake sales and 
organizing the graduation and financial committee. Madeleine also 
is quick to defend the CIP from the verbal abuse o^ new interns. 
This conversation p!:imarily provides a view of her family back- 
ground. 



Madeleine 



How many are in your family? 

\ I have seven sisters and no brothers and I live 

\ with my mother and father and so my sister got 

\ married and they live with us sometime. 

you all get along , alright? 

We get along real well. We don't have any 
choice. 



And what about your parents, how do they feel about their jobs? 



/ 



My father likes his job, my father works very 
hard. He's a very good father. He works two 
jobs now, he was working three. My sister was 
working. 



What were the different kinds of jobs? 

\ He was sergeant on a Security job, and he used 

to work at but they moved so he started 

working, they transferred him ' to but re- 

" cently he got hurt out there sp they transferred 

\ him to so he work at , now.. My mother 

doesn't work anymore. She used to work at 

Schools. She decided not to work. I don't work 
anymore because I. got laid off my job. I quit 
because I couldn't work and go to school at th^ 
same time. So I made the choice to quit and go 
to school. My sister the fourth one works. .She 
worked as an actress. But she quit. Sh used 
to be a beautician but she quit because she 
decided she wanted to be a model. 

Oh, I see. 




My sister, , I don't know what she wants to 

do. She dreams about singing. But they go to 
school. 

How are they in school? 

They do fin^. I'm the only one who doesn't do 
anything. 

Not yet anyway. 

But when I get ready i- I will. 

That's right. Give it time. Any big problems? 

the family? No, everything' s fine. My 
mother and father go to ^church evety Sunday. 

(a second intern looks interested in the interview, so I ask her...) 
What church do they (the first intern's family) go to? Do you know? 

(Second interf* ) Yeah, I go to the same church. 
What one do you go to? 

(Second intern:) ^, other side of the Bay. 

My father is the deacon of the church, my mother 
is a Sunday Sctiool teacher, and I'm secretary of 
the church. 

I like going to church, and I try to encourage 
this girl (another intern) over here to go to 
church. But she doesn^t like to go to church, 
so what can I say. 

(l come back to Madeleine). So how are things going in general? 

\, 

(Madeleine:) I think everything is OK. Even 

though I don't hav.e everything I want to have 

because I'm not working, because ain't nobody 

really working in my family but my father and he 
can't doeverything. 

(Interns comment on her (Madeleine's) fast speech — 'giggling). She's 
talking fast but I'm getting it. 
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When I was in Jr*. High, my mother made me go 
to a speech therapist for talking fast. 

I used to talk very fast myself*, so I understand it. 

It wasn't that I couldn't pronounce my words 
properly, it was just that I would say them so 
fast people wouldn't understand me. 

Did you get in s^ome arguments about that? 

Yeah, she said I be trying to outtalk her, but 
^ I wasn't. But our family get along very well. 

r 

Cheryl ^ 5 

Cheryl was considered aloof by other interns when she first 
entered the program. She would not associate with anyone. Over a 
period of time she has made a number of friends, and interacts with 
many interns on a casual basis now. Interns comment on her "change 
in attitude." This exce^^pt touches ' on her family life and her 
sentiments. about attending school. 

How many kids in the family? 

It's five of us. I have three brothers and one 
sister.^ 

4*And your parents? 

Both of them, all of us live in the same house 
and my uncle stay there with us. My father 
works. / 

What does he do? >^ 

He's a foreman at (local factory). My 

mother doesn't work. 

* * 

How do you get along with your brothers and sisters? 

We get along pretty good, except sometime we* 
have arguments* 

Anything major? What are the major things that come up. 

Well the dishes! Washing t;he dishes, they 
don't want to wash them. 

Do you. get in any trouble or anything like that? 

/ " • • . 
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No. School, yeah, but police and all that 
major stuff, no. 

What school did you get in trouble in? 

school. Skipping class. 



How did your parents feel about it? 

They couldn't understand why. 
What did you tell them? 

I didn't want to go. 
Were they upset? What did they do? 

Sometime they wouldn't speak to me. 



Mary 

Mary has a good sense of humor and is an extremely dedicated 
intern. She is good friends with Madelyn. They both set up bake 
sales and take an active role in the financial committee and various 
other programs* She is also a very mature and sophisticated young 
adult. Once again the conversation begins with, a semi-structured 
interview regarding her family background and then proceeds into a 
discussion regarding aer s:£iutiments concerning school attendance 

I come from a very large family. One brother 
and no sisters. My brother is 22 and ' a 20. 

When is your birthday? 

- The 29th of April. 

Parents? 

24y father is retired. I r^Jally don't know what 
he does. He lives somewhere on the West side. 
My parents are divorced. My mother designs 
plans for houses. She still trying to figure t::e 
out. \ 

Do you see your father very much? 

" I saw^^him in 19??. Last I saw him I was seven. 
Then saw him about four weeks ago. 

Do you get along with him? 
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No, not at all. 



You fight? 

We just don^C speak. 

Are you two different? 

I'm more like him. That's why we don't get 
along. 

So it doesn't bother you too much that they were divorced. 

No, not at all. I'd rather see them apart 
than des t roy ing each other, i Because I was 
there when they were fighting. * 



(Another intern interrupted and commented on her problems with her 
old high school and Mary responded "yeah me tpo trouble.") 

^What kind of trouble? School trouble? 



I don't have too much school trouble. I didn't 
get kicked out that much. I just didn't go to 
class. I knew the right places to hang out so I 
n^ver got caught . Till one day the truant 
officers come to my house and blew averything. 
They had the netve to come to my house. They 
came to my house last September. Last year, I 
couldn't uelieve that. My mother should have 
been gone, she was late for work. Hy mother 
came upstairs snatched the cover off my . bed. 
What's Your Problem!!?? Mary, how come you not 
in school? I was half sleep. I was working then 
so I real ly ^idn ' t care about go ing to school . 
I'm getting ready to graduate from CIP. I plan 

to go back to school in September (a 

local community college), matter of fact. I'm 

going to try to get in (a local state 

V university) . 

What are your plans? 

To be a lawyer. 
That's good-. Everything ;*oing OK now? 

Everything's fine. 




Shirley 

Shirley's family life has been difficult for her. Although she was 
brought up by a guardian and never really lived with her parents the 
loss of her parents at a very early age still has had a tremendous 
effect on her. She also had the same problem with school as most of 
the interns reported, "I was bored.'* 

How many in your family? 

I have one brother, one sister. My father is 
deceased. My mother is deceased. I stay with 
my Aunt. 



Do you get along with your aunt? 



Yes. Sometime, I have to put her in her place 
every once and a while. Naw, I'm just talking. 
If she heard me say that. The only problem is 
we can't communicate. Whenever I have a problem 
I have to go to somebody I know I can trust to 
talk to. My brother — 



Older or younger? 

My brother is 13 and my sister is 10. I wish 
he was old enough to talk to. He's cool. He 
goes to (local school) . Oh God, he is a 

hope less case • He got kicked out about 20 
times, for fighting. 

How long ago did your mother die? 

My mother died in '70 and my father died in '78. 

You've gone^ through a lot of changes then? Pretty rough emotion- 
ally? How did it affect your brother and sister. 

They were young, they didn't understand. 

Did they have an illness or something? 

Yeah, they had an illness, both of them were 
on drugs . 



Did they O.D.? 

Well, my. mother dioa't, somebody gave her an 
overdose, and my father I don't know what ^ 
happened, he didn't O.D. he was just in the 
hospital a lot. 
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That must have been really Cough. How long did it Cake Co geC 
over thaC? 



IC Cook me a while. 
Now are you sort of waCchiag ouC for your bi ^Cher and sister? 
Yeah. 

I kno\' ic musC be hard because you are noC around Chem a loC and 
Chey are affecCed by Cheir friends. 

r 

Legally my aunC is my moCher because she had 
me since I was Chree days old. 

BuC did you spend Cime wich your parenCs? 

No, I have never spenC .time with my parenCs. 

You were always brought up by your aunt and partially by your 
father? 

No, I saw him every blue moon.. 
What about school? 

Oh, I stayed in trouble. I got ki^^p-i out a 
lot that'g^all. I never went to class. I was 
bored. ^» 



Laura 

Laura is a shy intern, until you engage her in conversation. She 
briefly discussed some of the typical family problems interns 
report, e.g., a brother or sitter is still immature and obnoxious. 
Laura's mother's concern for her daughter's attendance problem is 
characteristic of many interns' paren^-3. 

And how many in your family? 

One sister and one brother. 

And, how do you get along together? 

I get along with my brother, real good, but my 
sister she got a mouth and I just want to bust 
her in it oo bad. 

. • f 
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How old is your sister? 



.She is twelve and she is grown and hot. Her 
and my mother be talking and she be giving ya 
a lock ^you ain't gonna t€^l me what to do. ' 
I'm gonna cone in when I want to. My mother 
leave", I just be boxing her ears. She had the 
nerve to tell my mother when she get fourteen 
she gonna have a baby. 

How do you get along with your brother? 

That's my heart. . I'll do 20 years for my. 
brother. 

How old is he? 



Seven. 
That's nice. 

Me and my sister we get along, it's just certain 
t ime s sh e s tart running off at the mou t h . 1 1 
drives you crazy. She like to play.... She 
ain't trying to mature yet. 

She's still a kid? 

Yeah. 



What about your parents? 

My mother io a phannacist technician. She w^ rk 
at the local General Hospital and my father is a 
maintenance- man. He had a chance to be a 
foreman but he just liked to work at welding. 

c 

How do you get al'oug with your parents? 

I get along with my father real good, but my 
mother we argue a lot. My father, well my 
mother get along real good but she always 
talking about girls are lazy and don't like to 
do nothing. We just have to have an argument 
every day of the week or the week ain't gonna 
be right. I think I get along with my family 
real good. Like when I messed up in school my 
father dropped out of schcol, but I think he 
does real good for having dropped in the 9th 
grade. But, my mother didn't uv^derstand because 
her mother died when she was two and she never 
knew her father. She always went to school, 
never too many absences and then when sho saw my 
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attendance records she almost fainted. But you 
know she didn * t do anything, we talkeu and for 
about 2 or 3 weeks she alv/ays said oh you ain't 
nothing but a dropout. 

Bob, another intern sitting with us, looked eager to add something 
to the conversation so I asked "Bob: You experience the same thing? 

All my mother asking for is a diploma. I think 
I can do that much for her. She put herself 
aside to do something for me, so the least I can 
do is get* a diploma. 



J.B. 

J. B.'s background, as mentioned earlier, is somewhat atypical of 
interns at the site. He is also somewhat atypical in his inter- 
action "with other interns at the site — he is a prominent leader. 
His dominant role at the site justifies examining his background 
and his motivations for entering, the program. 

I was a ^aaaad ass. Excuse the expression, 
but I was. Rippin and runnin' around . The 
only time I would come home was to eat and 
wash up. You know hello and good-bye. I was 
gone. I dealt with a lot of women which drove 
me to drink. I used to drink so much, man 
I was in and out of the bottle. It was rough 
because you had to rap to all these women, you 
couldn't run the same line. Wine makes you 
want to. talk so I drank to talk. It seemed 
like nobody cared. All they said to me was 
leave and get out. 1 traveled a lot. I used 
to steal, I put businesses out of business. 
That's how dangerous I was. I did it alone at 
the age of 14 acting crazy and wild. But then 
as years passed it started catching up with 
me. Police started watching me. I got caught 
rippin off this place and that's when it really 
hit the fan — cops started noticin' me cause my 
name.. .My name is J. B. and they knew my name. 
And with a name like that they didn't forget ife. 

Why do they call you that*? 

Well, I got it from my father. They' caUed 
him that. The police were always annoying 
me* The cops would say 'Hey, and I'a 
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throw up that middle finger just like that and 

it was a constant everyday thing...." , we 

gonna get your nigger ass." This is what they 
were tellin me~cops, now and you know I'd throw 
up that middle finger.. .iM do it to annoy them 
cause they were annoying me you know cause I*m 
thinkin* about robbin* somebody and they on my 
butt constantly. Well I made a few stings and 
kept on going to reform school and this and that 
till I met some dudes and we decided to nuike a 
big^ big sting... and- we got popped. I got 
arrested I went back and forth to the courts 
back and forth. Before that I got arrested for 
an assault on an officer and I still say I "An't 
guilty. Couldn't prove it cause I couldn't pay 
enough money for the serious lawyer you know 
what I mean. ..I stayed in jail goin' back and 
forth to court for about four months..*! got 
four years probation and I was supposed to be 
cut loose but the day before I got the four 
years probation (I got into another problem 
inside the prison). 

When you're indicted they got a 120 days exactly 
to either give you your trial or they gotta drop 
your case and we were askin' for a speedy trial 
and they were delay? n' ic. They were del ay in' 
it. This is — . This is like bein down south 
to me. I'm tellin' you. You won't believe it. 
You won^t believe it. It's just like bein' down 
south. They get you in their court, they say 
they're tryin' to help you but they're not. The 
probation officer I had is now the D.A. Now 
what kind of. stuff is that? I couldn't believe 
it and theysittin' there saying "Well, I'm 
trying to help ycu..." n going back and forth 
to court. My other case cf assault of the cop 
that I did not do either is in court and I get a 
year on that and all the time I did didn ' t 
count. Did not count. Did not count. They 
ripped me off. 

Was that around herp? ^ 

0 

Yeah, at . That's a terrible place because 

there's nothing to do, so all you do is waste. 
After the first six months I got to Ibe in 
recreation yard. They isolated me from every- 
/body (for this thing they said I did) and 
1^ didn't even do nothing, I was innocent. I 
used to wake up to nigger every morning for 
two weeks . It was a real trip and all the 
time my mind was going what the hell is going 
on? . . . 
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When you get marijuana is it a guard sneaking it in or is there a 
guy around with it? 



It's respect man, I was there a whole year and 
I knew that they didn't care but you had to 
respect them. As long as you put it away when 
you heard them coming well with some of the 
guards it was coo 1 . The last few minutes 
before I got out was the worst of the whole 
time. Seemed like the clock stopped. 

I dealt with it though man. I saw a lot of 
people come and go. Crazy people. I actually 
saw a man throw a bucket of shit in another 
man's face. 

Were there many gay guys? 

There were a lot of fags, but you never heard 
of anybody gang-banging up there. There were 
a couple of fags I used to get to give me back 
rubs. I really missed my back rubs in there. 
But if they would go too far I'd say look, I 
don't play that shit. Some of the faggots 
braided hair. You know faggots have deep 
voices tiian, you wouldn't believe it. 

Well, after you get out of all that whit did you do then? 

They isolated us in the most dangerous part of 
the place. The roaches had taken over. The 
roaches were bold, even in the daytime. They'd 
run right over your foot and keep going. They 
bite!' I got bit on the arm, neck, and leg . 
They were just like a calvary. The security 
there at the jail was terrible. I learned a 
lot. 



Did it change you? 

Yes, man. It made me take a look at myself. 
I paid (my dues) man,, am I really like this? 
It was so a -sgravating. I hit a man one day 
and he fell and almost hit his head on metal. 
I said to myself 1 could have killed this man. 



When you finally got out of jail then what happened? Was it a long 
time' before you came to CIP? 



Yeah. 
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What did you do between time? 



I was so used Co being away from a crowd , I 
just staged home. She took me Co a mall one 
day and all these people moving, I just wigged 

but, I wanted to go back to High, but 

tthat was just to play ball. But I messed up my 
jfeg and had surgery. Then I got a job as a — 
dishwasher. 

That's alright, it was a job. 

Yeah, I worked there for a while, then I heard 
of CIP. So I talked to my father and he had 
been wanting me to go to school. But I came 
to CIP and I liked it. I know now what I want 

\ to do. 

\ 

<> 

What is that? 

3e a hair stylist. There's a lot of money in 
it. You know being a stylist. I'm gonna 
really try. 

That's fantastic. You really made a turnabout didn't you. 

Yes, this is really gonna happen. I've gone 
through a lot, as far as stealing, I've paid 
my dues and I'm still paying and I don't want 
to pay no more. I paid a whole year of my 
life and I don't want to waste any more time. 
I'm really looking in the 'right direction. 
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VII. PROGRAM COMPONENTS 



A complex' organization is composed of subsystems. Three 
subsystems are critical to CIP: the core, the support, and the 
ideological subsystems. These subsystems have been abstracted 
from observations of program operations supplemented with examina- 
tion of evaluation materials and written records related to the 
"prototypical progam" in Philadelphia. In addition, interviews were 
conducted with former staff members of the* original CIP. 

The core subsystem includes, the combined and integrated pat- 
terns of activity that are directly designed to assist in transmit- 
ting knowledge, skills, behavior patterns, and cultural values to 
the interns. This system consists of five CIP components: instruc- 
tion, counseling, Hands-On, Intern Formalized Assessment , and 
program climate. 

The support subsystem represents the infrastructure of the 
program. It is designed to enable the core components of the pro- 
gram to operate. The CIP support subsystem includes program rules 
and regulations, personnel qualifications, personnel roles, curric- 
ulum, recruitment, facilities, funds, and materials and supplies. 
It also encompasses relations with the LEA, the teachers' associa- 
tion, the community and the local OIC, an^ involvement of OIC/A. 

The ideological subsystem includes the shared explicit and 
implicit knowledge, opinions, values, plans and goals and the pat- 
terned expression of thoughts that describe, explain, and justify 
the social structure and organization. CIP ideology is latgely a 
product of the parent organization's (OIC/A's) ideology. The 
fundamental elements include: caring about interns, providing a 
supportive context for them, providing a realistic perspective in 
which they operate, "dealing with^ the whole intern," maintaining 
high personal and academic expectations of interns, and treating 
interns as (young) adults and individuals. 

The Core Program Components 

Instruction 

CIP provides a learning experience different from that of the 
traditional high school, fhe basic elements are individualization, 
use of innovative methods and materials, small class size (approx- 
imately fifteen interns per class, and infusion of the academic 
curriculum with a career orientation. 

Interns work at their own pace with a variety of learning 
activities and individual attention from instructors. Learning 
packets are a central feature of the individualized curriculum. 
These packets are sequentially designed materials provided for each 
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intern, such as math problems or stories accompanied by self-testing 
questions and corresponding answers. The packets cover English, 
social studies, math, science, and career awareness and planning. 
The learning packtu format allows interns to work individually, at 
their own pace, and at an appropriate level of instruction. The 
original packets were those of the developer site and were provided 
by OIC/A. These packets are being used as is or have been modified 
to provide a better match to interns' needs and curriculum re- 
quirements. 

Instruction is 2clectic. Most instructors employ a variety of 
methods including academic problem solving, role playing, career day 
seminars, and field trips. Traditional lecturing and whole class 
activities (all interns Oi:cupied with tHe same assignment) are 
present on a limited scale,. Individual and small group activities 
are the dominant instructional strategies. 

A minimum of nine field trips are planned during Phases I and 
II (career exploration) of the program. Three trips are related to 
academic course content, three to career awareness and planning, and 
three to activities intended to broaden interns' cultural and 
experiential horizons. The field trips are provided to enhance the 
formal academic and career exploration segments of the program. 

Fused Instruction is a guiding principle. "Fusing" involves 
relating careers and the "world of work" to the academic content of 
the courses . This makes instruction more relevant to interns — 
linking their immediate experience to future employment options, 
English, science, social studies, math, and electives (e.g., typing 
and art) all are fused with career oriented materials, activities, 
and perspectives. • 

Finally, the Career Counseling Seminars (CCS) represent the 
basic vehicle in developing and maintaining a career orientation. 
The CCS is planned jointly by counselors, instructors, and career 
developers, any or all of whom may actually teach classes. Interns 
attend CCS each day throughout thair first term in the CIP. CCS 
focuses on building interns' jelf-awareness, an awareness of career 
possibilities, and an understanding of the specific career require- 
ments. The class also assists interns in coping with diverse 
social situations, providing instrucSon in getting along with 
others, personal hygiene, punctuality, and so on. ' World-of-work 
behaviors are taught in CCS, including ho'.^v to dress and how to 
communicate in job-related situations. Intei^ns prepare two career 
rep'^'ts based on independent research in two ^career fields. These 
repcrts are intended to familiarize them with the educational and/or 
training requirements of career fields in which they are interested, 
as well as providing a general knowledge and understanding of 
careers. 
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Counseling 

Interns receive extensive individualized counseling related Co 
their personal concerns » academic status » and career planning. 
Personal^ counseling is directed toward helping them resolve prob- 
lemS| build self-esteem (when appropriate), and develop a sense of 
r<^^ponsibility . Counseling sessions are held at least biweekly. 
Pounselors schedule sessions if interna have not taken the initia- 
tive themselves. Topics covered vary from in-program concerns such 
as friction between interns to out-of-program concerns such as day 
care needs for the children of interns. 

Academic counseling assists interus with attendance, grades, 
the number of credits required to graduate, course selection, con- 
flicts with instructors, and so on. Career counseling is concerned 
with enhancing career planning and knowledge among interns. It aims 
at acquainting interns with the, world of work: how to dress, how to 
address peopl^e in authority, the importance of punctualitiy , and when 
direct and indirect questions are appropriate in work situations. 

Teachers, counselors, and career developers work together to 
assist interus with intern career orientation and job placement. 
Career counseling begins as soon as the intern enters the program. 
A Career Development Plan (CDP) is developed jointly by the intern 
and counselor to plan the intern's individual program and subse- 
quently to inform the intern of his/her progress in the program, in 
addition, staff members are familiar with the intern's career 
aspirations progress and assist him or her throughout the program's 
three phases. 

Group counseling or informal "rap" sessions are also arranged 
to help interns express their concerns and feelings to the sitaff and 
to each other. Both the individualized and group counseling )ses- 
sions reinforce the concept of planning for one's future and taking 
responsibility for one's life. Monitoring their own progress with 
the CDP helps interns follow through with their plans/ Mapping out 
specific plans also serves to demonstrate to interns how a.^e':ific 
series of steps i s required to accomplish one ' s objectives . The 
intern is informed of the "game rulec," where the beginning is, how 
far away the end is, and what it takes to get there. 

H^nds-On ' . ' • - • 

The CIP provides two '^Hands-On'^ or work observation experiences 
to demonstrate that a link between school and vork exists, and that 
specific skills are required to function in a "real job." The 
Hands-*On is a Phase II (career exploration) activity that explores 
career fields of interest to the interns . Each intern is ajsked to 
indicate two career^fields that are of particular interest at the 
time of entry . T^ese become the foci of directed research, and a 
Short report oiv-^ch field is required as part of the Career Coun- 
seling Seminar^ The career developers find resource people or 
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agencies who will allow interns to work at or observe typical 
activities related to the job. An intern is assigned to spend a 
week at each of the two job sites upon successful completion of the 
first phase of the CIP. 

The Hands-On is intended to give interns a detailed look at 
activities in career fieldj they have. tentatively decided to enter. 
It, therefore, plays an important dual ro^e in the CIP, both in 
motivating interns to complete the preparatory work prior to going 
to the job sites, and in informing them about the real (as opposed 
to the popularly conceived) activities that a career entails. 



Intern Formalized Assessment and Dis position Conferences ' 

Interns are formally evaluated at three distinct points to 
ensure that they keep abreast of their current status in the CIP, 
are t aking the proper courses , and are progress ing toward the 
diploma. Interns are given a proficiency test upon entry. For- 
malized assessment is also carried out at the midpoint and the end 
of each school term^ when instructors assign grades and credits. 

Disposition c'onfer^nces also provide information about the 
prpgr^ss of each intern. These conferences involve all the staff 
members who work irith the intern and are held at least every two 
weeks. Typically, a staff meeting is held after school and one 
staff member will go through half of the enrolled interns' folders, 
requesting comments on each intern' s performance . Interns are not 
present . 

Assessment i's done on a regular, scheduled basis; all staff 
members who work with an intern are involved; and interns and their 
parents are formally presented with assessment results and asked to 
"get involved witl^ future planning. These procedures enhance com-- 
munications among staff, parents, and interns and serve to reinforce 
the appropriate a;tt itudes and behaviors needed for the successful 
completion of h igh school . Periodic assessment and feedback helps 
interns understand the specific steps or linkages require^ to 
accomplish their objectives and i^ a means for making sure they do 
not fall by the [wayside. In addition, it provides a model of 
behavior . to internalize — enabling interns to make more accurate 
self-assessments Ojf their progress. 

\ 

Program Climate 

The program :limate is a result of all participants' values 
beliefs, behaviors, ^and communication patterns. However, the staff 
have' the major iii.fluence. Jstaff climate is directed by program 
ideology and mani fests itself in various forms ^ inc luding indivi'^- 
ualized attention, personal ized counseling , language and 'dress 
codes, and attention to interns' personal as well as school prob- 
lems. CIP staff 



expect that th^y will be able to prevent interns 
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from being "turned off" by producing a program climate that is both 
supportive and mojtivating. Interns are treated as whole persons. 
School life is not separated from non-academic, family, and couirau- 
nity experiences. Also, interns are not sheltered from reality; 
they are held responsible for their actions. Rules and regulations 
produce a simulated world-of-work atmosphere. Communications among 
staff members and between staff members and interns are kept open. 
Interns are encouraged by the staff (and other interns) to "hang in 
there." 

Interns' enthusiasm about instruction, positive attitudes 
towards the CIP, and diligence about their attendance are indica- 
tions that the appropriate climate has been created. Interns are 
act ively involved in learning activities \e.g. , participating in 
class discussions) and become act ive in enforcing CIP behavioral 
norms among themselves. • 

\ 

Instruction and counseling fe^d into each other and are in- 
formed by each other. Both components attempt to serve the intern 
according to the whole-person concept. The disposition conferences 
facilitate int^^rchange among staff members about all aspects of each 
intern's lilfej* This mechanism encourages consistent treatment of 
interns by staff members in both the instructional and counseling 
department sjw It also enhances the probability that all staff 
members wilL^ perceive interns as more than "students" or "coun- 
selees" or "kids with family problems" or any other narrowly defined 
role. The infusion of career-related content into academic instruc- 
tion further reinforces the holistic approach of the program. Taken 
together, these various elements of program climate are intended to 
help change youths' perceptions of learning, of their post-school 
prospects, and, most important, of their own ability Jto lead/ satis- 
fying and productive lives. (The three overlapping phases, in the 
core subsystem are presented in Figure 5«) 

^ • Supporting Components 

Supporting components include rules and regulations; CIP 
personnel; the curriculum; the recruiting program; and the facili- 
ties, funds, materials, and supplier. They also encompass relations 
with the local education agency (LEA); arrangements with the local 
teachers ' associat ion; the participation of industrial, business , 
and social agencies in the comaiunity; and the roles of OIC/A and the 
Ipcal QIC* All, of these components serve to facilitate implementa- 
tion of the core components. (Sec Figure 6.) 

Rules and RegiVlations 

The CIP body of rules and regulations address such areas as: 
apparel, attendance, tardiness, physical altercations, smoking, the 
pa^s system, and the care of school property.' This system is 
designed to support and reinforce various core activities. The 
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system is administered by the entire staff; however, primary respon- 
sibility lies with the director and middle management. 

The program rules and regulations are guided by the CIP ideol- 
ogy and it is one of the most significant tools employed by staff to 
produce the program climate alluded to earlier. It enforces 
behavioral rules reflecting the realities of the world of work. 
Interns are held accountable for such infractions as being absent 
or late, loitering in the halls, missing assignments, and dressing 
inappropriately. Underestimation of the significance of this 
component manifests itself in a breakdown of "proper intern be- 
havior," e.g. , tardiness, improper apparel, graffit^, etc. This 
component is a vehicle for the staff to express fcheir concernv for 
-interns. . \ ^ ' 

Personnel qualifications . The CIP recruits and maintains a 
cadre of motivated, caring instructors, counselors, and career 
developers who are sensitive to the needs, and Concerns of interns. 
They have some experience both in their fields of specialization and 
^in alternative educational environments. Instructors ideally have a 
minimum ^of three years* teaching experience and bachelor's degrees 
in their discipline. Counselors and Vareer developers with two to 
three years' counseling experieftce, bachelor's degrees, and ability 
.in both personal and vocational guidance are recruited. 

A CIP director is expected to have a master's degree in either 
education or business administration and five years' experience in 
educational administration or counseling. The director is also ex- 
pected to have the ability to provide "charismatic" leadership in 
"highly unstructured si tuat ions" and "under pressure. " These 
qualifications are essential to providing an interface with the LEA 
and community, and to maintaining a cohesive staff. 

The instructional supervisor is the leadei^of the instructional 
team. This individual is expected to have at least four years of 
teaching experience, a master's degree, certification in t:wo teach- 
ing subjects, the skills to demonstrate iqitbvative and independent- 
teaching techniques, and the ability to supervise instructors: 

The career counseling supervisor is expected to have super- 
visory experience, three years' experience in personal and voca- 
tional guidance, and an academic degree in a related field. In 
addition, he or she should be self-directed and able to work well in 
task groups. Together, the two supervisors are expected to promote 
and maintain cooperative working relationships among all staff 
members. 

To strengthen the instructional team, a CIP staff includes 
among its instructors two specialists , one in reading and one in 
math. Each of these persons should hold a master's degree and have 
at. least four years of teaching experience. The math specialist 
chould be knowledgeable about "remedial math" and "new math teaching 
techniques." The reading specialist should be familiar with several 
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reading programs at various reading levels. Both these staff 
members serve the function of ensuring that the CIP accommodates the 
varying ability levels and needs of the interns. 

The "curriculum liaison/resource center specialist, is se- 
lected^ to provide assistance to staff in adapting curriculum and to 
staff the library/rasource center. He or she should be trained in 
curriculum and materials development and experienced in library 
operations. 

The school coordinator plays a liaison role between the CIP 
^.and the feeder schools. This person ideally should have eight years 
of teaching experience*", a minimum of two years* administrative 
experience,, and a master's degree. < oThe* school coordirt^or should 
be a school district employee that becomes a CIP staff person. The 
school coordinator selected for the CIP is expected to be exper- 
ienced in and f ami liar with the school district and its procedures 
since the role requires extensive contact with the district. Actual 
experience in ecucat ional settings and dedication to serving the 
CIP's intended clients are the two. primary attributes expected of 
all professional staff members. 

In addition to the professional staff members, there is a sup- 
port staff of two secretaries, one or two "associate professionals" 
(administrative/teaching aides), and a maintenance/ security person. 
Secretaries must Se able to work under pressure ajid be sensitive and 
perdonable j/ith interns and staff. Associate' professionals must 
have versatile skills and be able to substitute at a moment's 
notice, process requisitions,* and serve as jacks of all trades. The 
maintenance/security person is irresponsible for preserving the 
appearance and the security of the school building. These tasks^are 
vital in keeping up intern morale and as a safeguard in CIP locales. 
In. addition, the maintenance/security person, like all other person- 
nel, must also be interested in helping interns. 

Personnel roles . Successful implementation of the CIP requires 
positive relationships and communications among staf f 'Ihembers, and 
between staff members and . interns. Open communication enables 
instructors, counselors, and career developers to understand a given 
intern's academic and personal situation and problems. Formal 
transactions such^as staff meetings and disposition conferences and 
less structured situations provide opportunities for exchange of 
important infoxnnation about the prog-iram and the interns* An atmo- 
sphere of ^rust among staff members and the development of an 
esprit de corps facilitate open communications. The CIP direc> or 
and supervisors are primarily responsible for creating and maintain- 
ing this work environment* Their sensitivity and competence are 
thus critical to implementation. 



Instructors, counselors, and career developers are expected to 
communicate with interns daily. Although separate staff positions 
carry specific responsibilities (e.g., 'Wth instructor," "coun- 
selor," "reading specialist"), staff members' interactions with 
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interns extend beyond their specific roles. Inst rue tors^v-^are ex- 
pected to demonstrate an interest in the personal concerns of the 
intern, counselors and career developers are expected. to demonstrate 
an interest in the intern* s academic performance, and the school 
coordinators should also be interested in and aware ot- attendance 
and tardiness patterns. ^ 

Strong leadership is essential to maintaifi the functional unity 
of the ^stem. The director is responsible for meeting the demands 
of: socializing the staff in their roles, orienting the interns to 
CIP academic and behavioral axpectations, meeting LEA requirements 
for high school graduation, making sure essential materials and 
supplies are available, and planning recruitment: strategies for 
future interns. In addition this individual is expected to spend 
considerable time in the classrooms monitoring^ .instruction and 
modeling appropriate teaching techniques. He/she is also expected 
to participate in frequent meetings with staff members to discu^^s 
instrudtronal matters and to give in-service training. Finally, the 
director's role includes outreach to the community to create aware- 
ness of and support for the local OIC and OIC/A. 

The instructional supervisor is responsible for infusing the 
curriculum with a career orientation, ensuring that intern assess- 
ment occurs on a regular -basis, and promoting opportunities for 
learning beyond those available in traditional classrooms. The 
career counseling supervisor's casks include monitoring the develop- 
ment and maintenance of interns' Career Development Plans, devel- 
oping procedures to track interns' academic and career progresv*;, 
"rostejing" (scheduling) individual interns into classes, and 
establishing guidelines .or the provision of Hands-On experiences, 
on-the-job training, and i^art- and full-time employment. 

The math and reading specialists are instructors who are ex- 
pected to provide "intermediate level instructional work." The 
reading specialist is -also expected to provide assistance (under the 
instructional supervisor's guidance) to other instructors for the 
integration of reading into their subject areas. Both specialists 
are resource persons for their colleagues; however they do not have 
specific leadership assignments. 

The curriculum liaison/resource center specialist has three 
main duties: managing the Learning Resource Center, assisting in 
curriculum development, and finding suitable instructional materials 
(when requested by instructors). Finally, the school coordinator is 
the normal link between the CIP and the feeder schools and is 
responsible for managing the recruitment and intake* of interns. 

The roles played by all the CIP staff contribute to the suc- 
cessful daily operation of the CIP. Management tasks performed by 
the director and the supervisors are designed to ensure that 
cooperation between the CIP and the feeder schools is achieved. 
In addition, management is primarily responsible for maintaining 
good relations with the industrial community and maintaining open 
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channels of conmunication among staff. The roles played by the 
instructional and counseling staff and other CIP staff are designed 
primarily to facilitate intern academic achievement and personal 
responsibility. 

Curriculum , Curriculum was discussed implicitly under "In- 
struction," It is included here as a discrete supporting component 
because the curriculum must be designed to meet both the reqw-^re- 
ments of the LEA^and the needs of the interns^ This activity is 
shared by £ll staff members. It provides the /staff an opportunity 
to establish working relationships and a sense of ownership of the 
program. 

Staff endorsement of the CIP curriculum philosophy is clearly 
critical fo the CIP's successful operation. Such endorsement 
entails (a) acceptance of* the elements of the core curriculum^ — 
English) social studies ^ math) science, and career awareness and 
exploration objectives; (b) subscription to the learning-packet 
approach for individualizing instruction; and (c) willingness to let 
interns progress at their own rat;es, , The CIP guidelines for the 
demonstration indicate that the curriculum is based on two sources: 
the objectives provided by OIC/A., especially as manifested in the 
learning packets developed in the prototype site, and the local 
curriculum requirements of the LEA and/or state authorities for high 
school graduation. To generate an appropriate CIP curriculum, these 
two si)urces are merged, and new materials are developed, along with 
new methods,' as needed to meet both sets of expectations. 

In adapting or developing curriculum units, staff members are 
particularly careful to include learning activities that relate 
academic content to the "real world", of everyday life and jobs. 
This "fusing" of the curriculum provides motivation for the interns 
by highlighting the relevance of their academic studies to the world 
beyond the school walls. 

Recruitment , The CIP ^serves,, youth, .between- 16 and 21 years of 
"age^who have dropped out of school or who are at risk of doing so. 
Recruitment strategies range from mass media to personal presenta- 
tions befpre community groups. Emphasis is placed on establishing 
strong working relationships with "feeder" schools to secure up-to- 
date lists of dropouts and potential dropouts. 

Once potential interns display interest in/jthe program, they 
are ^tested to see if they meet the reading-al>ility requirement. 
Those who do are then interviewed, along with their parents,. (They 
are also requested to complete approximately four hours of psycho* 
metric tests for the evaluation,) Interns are given a two-day 
orientation upon acceptance into the CIP before beginning formal 
diagnostic testing and placement in the instructional program. 

The__8chool_ coordinator is- specifically-assigned responsibility 

for recruitment; however, other staff members and interns also 
participate in recruitment efforts as necessary. Parents are 
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involved in the entry and acceptance of new interns into che program 
to develop a link to the home from the beginning of the program. 

Facilities , The local OIC is expected, to secure a building 
capable of housing the projected CIP enrollment of approximately 150 
interns per year. The building houses offices for approximately*-10 
staff members, a classroom for each instructor, a learning resourxre 
center (combination library, resource center, and study hall) , 
^physical- education faci?ities, and a cafeteria." It is also expected 
to meet minimuih standards of safety and comfort (adequate lighting, 
heat , lavatories , etc. ) . The building should be sructurally ar- 
ranged to facilitate communication, e.g., all classes and offices 
within a reasonable proximity and accessible to interns and staff. 
Finally, the site should be accessible from the interns' residential 
neighborhoods. The LEA is expected to provide some of the necessary 
furnishings: tables, desks, and chairs, as in-kind support for the 
CIP. 

Funds. The project budget is administered by the local OIC. 
The OIC Executive Director formally approves monthly budget alloca- 
tions and CIP requisitions . The CIP dire1:tor , however, is given 
considerable discretion in requesting budget modifications. 
Ideally, reasonable requests for funds are honored quickly so as 
to prevent any interference with ongoing program activities. 

Materials and supplies . Books, learning packets, instructional 
and career materials , office equipment and supplies , and the like 
should be avai lab le from the moment operat ion begins . Inst rue tors 
and the curriculum resource specialist have primary responsibility 
for ordering materials throughout the year, thus ensuring that 
materials are well matched to the needs of the interns. 

Relations with the LEA * An unusual feature of the CIP is its 
status as an autonomous alternative school that depends on the 
feeder schools to award diplomas to its graduates.* This feature^ 
which distinguishes the CIP from virtually all other educational 
innovations, imposes many requirements on the program. The task of 
establishing a good working relationship with the LEA falls largely 
on the CIP director, although the local OIC is charged with making 
the initial arrangements. 

There are four significant concerns regarding the CIP-LEA 
relationship. First, the CIP career emphasis must be accommodated 
within the LEA graduat ion requirements . Second , since it requires 
the lea's assistance in recruitment (by providing lists of both 
potential and actual high school dropouts), the CIP must be accepted 
by the LEA as a legitimate alternative 'Educational program. Third, 
the CIP requires/ that the local school district grant credit for 
such • nontraditiona'l activity as the Hands-On experience and_th^ 



*Site A is the only site that has been integrated into the LEA 
and awards its own diplomas. 
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on-the-*job training. Fourth, in-kind support from the LEA may be 
needed in the areas of transportation, physical education facili- 
ties, and even stude^nt lunches. LEA cooperation is expected 
partially because the CIP is able to serve students the LEA is less 
able to serve. More importantly, however, there is a financial 
incentive. Youth enrolled in the CIP are added to or remain on the 
student rolls of the school district. Consequently, students 
enrolled in CIP actually bring state monies into the LEA. This 
mutually advantageous arrangement evolved at the prototype site over 
an extended time period but is now an integral part of the CIP 
model. 

Relations with teachers' association . CIP staff members are 
expected to be as qualified as their counterparts in the public 
schools. This criterion must be met if CIP participants are to 
receive valid academic, credits and regular high school diplomas 
(rather than certificates of general equivalency, or GEDs) . This 
means that the instructors (and the counselors in some states) must 
eitfier be certified or "certifiable," having completed all require- 
ments for certification. Persons with such qualifications are 
likely to belong to, or be candidates for membership in, local 
teachers' associations or unions. Union policies of hiring and 
firing on the basis of seniority, of restricting work hours, of 
controlling salary rates, etc., are often contrary to the CIP 
philosophy. _ 

Because any^ attempt to establish an alternative school that 
grants LEA diplomas without the cooperation of the teachers ' group 
may be interpreted as an attempt to "bust the union," the CIP 
requires that the program obtain approval and staffing arrangement 
by a local teachers' group. Issues such as teacher certification 
and the placement of union teachers on the CIP staff are usually 
negotiated.^ A great deal of flexibility is required to meet local 
conditions and to obtain the teacher association's support. 

Relations with community . A close relation between the CIP and 
the local community is required to ensure that the CIP can offer a 
wide variety of appropriate Hands-On experiences to interns. This 
bond is foxmalized through the appointment of an Advisory Committee 
that consists of representatives of industry, business, government, 
and education ih the community . The Advisory Committee is an 
important element of the design for three reasons: (a) the col- 
lective knowledge and perceptions of the committee are expected to 
guide the career content and focus of the CIP to prepare interns for 
occupations that exist in the community; (b) the committee members* 
informal communication networks can be used to link the CIP to 
a pool of business firms and agencies that represent potential 
settings for the interns' Hands-On experience; and (c) committee 
members cari be instrumental in helping CIP graduates gain entry to 
post-secdimary institutions and job opportuniti ^3 . 

Parent involvement iVi the program represents another form of 
CIP/community relationship. Parent contact and orientation is 
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considered important to the GIP,J'although' it is- not frequent. The 
CIP attempts to foster strdng support for the program by informing 
parents about their children's progress periodically and inviting 
them to contribute to planning intern programs. This plan is also 
expected to lead to favorable community" perceptions of the program. 

A final aspect of community relations — outreach — is less formal 
than the Advisory "Committee and parent involvement. Outreach 
involves soliciting various community services to publicize the 
progran. The director is primarily responsible for outreach into a 
broad spectrum of community groups , agencies , and media. In gen- 
eral, however, the entire CIP staff use whatever avenues for out- 
reach to the community are available. 

0 

QIC/A role . As the developer of the CIP prototype and its 
disseminator, OlO/A monitors the ongoing implementation of the GIP, 
provides feedback to prevent and solve problems, and supplies staff 
training and other technical assistance. OIC/A also authorizes 
adaptations to the CIP model to accommodate the sites' new environ- 
ments and is responsibLa^for , the sitas'^ compliance to' requirements 
imposed by the LEAs. In addition OIC/A provides funding and over- 
sees the sites' fiscal management. 

OIC/A developed a catalog listitig and describing^the technical 
assistance workshops it could provide the site's. This list included 
seven workshops dealing with instruct ion, seven related to coun- 
seling^ and twelve concerned with such general issues as factors 
affecting motivation and communication, performance standards, and 
management by objectives. OIC/A also informed the aites that 
technical assistance on any aspect of the CIP would be available' as 
needed . 

Local OIC role . The local OIC is the sponsor of the local CIP 
and the intermediary c^betweeh the program developer (OIC/A) and its 
implementors (the CIP staff). The local OIC uses its contacts to 
introduce the CIP to the community and build support for it. The 
local situation determines the extent of direct involvement the 
local OIC should have in CIP operations. The localM)IC extends its 
technical assistance and Resources to the CIP, administers the CIP 
budget and gives formal approval to personnel and other significant 
decisions made by the CIP director. At the same time it assures the 
CIP director's autonomy in many decisions. 

The core and supporting components of the CIP are numerous, 
home are complex; some are straightforward. Both^ however, are 
dependent on the CIP philosophy or ideology. The CIP is extremely, 
dependent on staff members' abilitiec to assume new roles and carry 
out a variety of different functions s imultaneously . The role of 
idoology serves to facilitate this adjustment by providing a frame- 
work for the ne'» behaviors. (Figure 7 summarizes the interrelation- 
ships between the core and supporting components.) 
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Phi losophy/ Ideo logy 

The CIP philosophy is one of the most significant keys^to the 
successful operation of the program; It is an extension of the OIC 
and OIC/A philosophy: a fusion between a h^umanistic "serving the 
whole person" concept and a work» ethic ideology The 'OIC ideology 
icv^l orientation is congruent with the 'underlying ideological 
orientation of the American economic system. 

An examijiation of the CIP philosophy and the process by which 
it is translated into practice provides insights into the dynamics 
of program operation. Program components, whether core, support or 
ideological, a]l 'have multiple overlapping purposes and effects. 
Salient elements have been abstracted to illustrate the interrelated 
nature of program variables or components. The major elements 
include: caring about interns, providing a supportive context for 
them,, providing^'^'-tr^realistic perspective ii< which they operate, 
"dealing with the whole intern," maintaining- high expectations for 
both personal and academic growth, treating interns as (young) 
adults, and treating them as individuals. 

Caring « 

Caring about ititerns is defined as displaying an interest and 
concern about the general welfare of the individual — personally rand 
academically • Caring is manifested in the cojse components of the 
program, in individualised instruction, extensive counseling, and 
just by listening to interns when they are speaking. The mainte- 
nance system provides- a critical vehicle for transmitting this 
concern — ranging from formal reprimands for lateness, to disap- 
proving- looks for inappropriate apparel. Simply commenting casually 
on an intern's new shoes, a movi^, or a disco beat represents one of 
the most typical- (and effective) mechanisms for transmitting staff 
concern for interns . * • ^ 

Displaying personal concern abo.ut interns is not the same as 
babying interns, becoming best friends, or being indiscriminantly 
lenient with them. The maintenance of the instructor-intern or 
cojLinselor-intern relationship (with its implied differential power) 
serves an important func':ion in the creation of an atmosphere of 
respect and purposefulness for all parties concerned. High expecta- 
tions* represent a form of caring and should not, according to one 
instructor, be undermined by "unearned" leniency. 




Supportive Context 

Staff convey a sense of confidence and persrnal interest in the 
interns'^ ability 'to succeed by listening to what interns say and 
prodding them to elaborate in class discussions. Providing interns 
with almost as many "counseling personnel, e.g., counselors and 
career developers, as instructors and enabling interns to see 
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i^ounselors throughout the day to work out their problems defuses 
potential problem^. -The disposition conferences serve to facilitate 
the sharing of /informat ion about interns, creating a network of 
coiHrern for the^. 

In addition, experienced staff members attempt to defuse rather 
than escalate problems. A sensitive staff and a curriculum that 
vruns smoothly and makes sense to interns help to create the neces- 
sary supportive structure. 



Realistic Perspective 

Interns are taught^ the need to understand and follow certain 
prerequisite steps in order to accomplish objectives. The Career 
Development Plan provides an educational experience that- actually 
prepares interns for careers. 

Preparation for short term jobs can be a useful means of pre- 
paring for larger and larger steps. The danger, however, is that 
interns may be intimidated by the long roads ahead of them and their 
educational aspirations may suffer as a result. The ClP staff try 
to lead interns to realistic perspectives without ''scariTXg them 



lotern Formalized Asl^ssment and a code of rules and regula- 
tions offer feedback mechanisms to let interns and their parents 
know how far and how well they have progressed. Punctuality, 
appropriate apparel, appropriate language codes, and completion of 
assignro'ents are reinforced by the rules; failure to meet these 
demands is negatively reinforced* in the form of warnings, consulta- 
tions and disciplinary action. 

* The CIP prepares interns for careers, sensitizing them to and 
encalturating them with career-related concerns such as tht impor- 
tance of*hard wo.rk, dedication, punctuality , and appropriate 
language and apparel through its fused Gurriculu^n, its rulers and 
regulations.,, and various ether means* The program .staff help 
interns 'formulate realistic educational and career goals. Career 
developers contribute to this goal by making interns' school exper- 
ience as close to the reality they are likely to encounter as 
possible^ e.g., Hands-On experience. In addition, they keep up with 
the changing job market interns will enter. Fundamentally, however, 
the interns must recognize that they are responsible for their own 
actions.* As one instructor commented; "If they want to make 't, 
I'll help them, but it's up to them in the final analysis, they've 
got to. put out.'' 

^Negative reinforcement is often perceived as a form of caring 
and fittention by interns. 
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Dealing vith the Whole Intern 



Academic growth and personal well being are mutually interde- 
pendent. Instructors and counselors contribute to the intern's 
progress through the CIP in disposition conferences and in daily 
interaction. Teaching interns to "follow expected social norms" in 
postsecondary education and work is considered as important as 
cognitive and affective growth. Self presentation skills are 
stressed as strongly as the acquisirion of academic skills . The 
interns' life outside of school is always taken into consideration 
in assessing an intern ' s progress . Parents , guardians , friends , 
probation officers, and so on are involved ^ through home visits, 
phone calls, and invitations to the school (open house). 

High Expectations 

All staff members maintain high personal and academic expecta- 
tions for interns. The consequences of low ej^pectation on academic 
achievement, (e.g., learning to read) for inner city students have 
been well documented in the literature (Rosenfeld^, 1971, Rist, 1970; 
Spindler, 1974; McDermott, 1974). Instructors in the CIP expect 
interns to complete assigned work on time and challenge unsupported 
views — often using values clarification or inquiry method skills — 
without intimidating the interns. 

Counselors are also "demanding" — emphasizing the need to "stick 
with it" (the CDP). They promote high standards in the areas of 
politeness and commdn courtesy; e.g., not allowing interns to 
interrupt an ongoing discussion, encouraging the use of "proper" 
language (no vulgarities in their presence). In addition, the use 
of black English vernacular is discouraged in formal interactions . 
Group counseling sessions and assemblies are held periodically when 
the behavior of a large number of individuals does not match the 
staff's high expectations. 

Rules ahd regulations are used to remind interns of the staff's 
high expectations of them, e.g., passes are required from counselors 
for lateness, individuals are reminded (subtly or overtly) to remove 
their hats im the building, the vernacular is considered inappro- 
priate for guests and formal classroom activities, etc. Behavior on 
field trips is expected to be exemplary — lively but within the 
"bound^wgles of acceptable behavior" according to two instructors. 
Field "trips implicitly represent a test of how well interns are 
internalizing the high standards of conduct. 



Adult Treatment 

One of the problems interns encountered in the regular public 
high school was that they felt they were treated like children with 
no opportunity to plan their future. The staff are aware of the 
interns' 'former experiences and their social responsibilities and 
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make an effort to interact with interns in a manner that acknowl- 
edges their responsibility for their own actions and their part in 
planning the future. However, they also recognize that they are 
young adults — that they are not fully responsible adults. Interns 
are^^respected but not" treated ~as~cb-w6rkers or equals. A delicate 
balance must be maintained between treating interns as responsible 
adults and as youths needing guidance . The relationship between 
interns and instructors serves as a model of future employer- 
employee relationships. 

Individual Treatment 

Interns are not all alike. Treating interns as individuals 
involves recognizing and respecting the intra-cultural diversity 
that exists among them. Each intern has an individual personality 
with specific talents and abilities, interests, likes, and dislikes. 
Many of the interns are leaders, as an examination of their lives 
reveals, and have stood out from the crowd for a long time. In 
fact, approximately 15% of the interns at each site listed associa- 
tions with the "wrong crowd" as a major contributing factor to their 
dropping out of school. (This is a point requiring emphasis because 
it has not been reported in the literature to date as a significant 
basis for dropping out.) 



The CIP staff remember the interns' names but, more important, 
they treat interns as individuals with Individual problems and 
concerns. Individualized instruction is used to attend to individ- 
ual .academic needs. Personal counseling addresses individual 
concerns such as parental problems, a need for day care facilities 
for children, and severe personality clashes with instructors. 
* Career developers attempt to secure Hands-On experiences that re- 
flect intern interests. In addition, staff members take a personal 
interest in the interns, e.g., discussing movies seen^ music 
mutually enjoyed, politics, etc. 

OIC/A Philosophy/Ideology 

The CIP philosophy ie a direct extension of the QIC and OIC/A 
philosophy. The foundations of the organization are deeply embedded 
in the church; however, the philosophy and ideological orientation 
are primarily manifested in manpower training programs. The central 
themes of the OIC philosophy are service to the whole person and 
helping people help themselves. 

OIC/A was originally established to serve the needs of "dis- 
advantaged, poor, unskilled, and unemployed minority people in 
Philadelphia." From this beginning it has expanded its programs 
2nd services nationwide while remaining a community-based manpower 
training program. Throughout its dramatic growth, OIC has kept it& 
roots tied to the church. OIC/A's convocation literature discussed 
the significance of this linkage: 
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In no small measure , OIC owes i^,s success Co 
the direct involvement of religious leaders. . . 
The greatest strength for continued survival, 

growt^i— and— pragres'S o£ "aiT OIC rad\^¥ent Tests 

with its community based roots and the t ime 
tested support of the church. The OIC community 
base is people. The firm religious foundation 
is the underlying force which founded and 
developed OIC. ( I4th Annual Convocation, 
April 1978) 

OIC has!*^erved as a revitalization group through its training 
programs, special job creation programs for youth and others, and 
community investment cooperatives. Skills training programs repre- 
sent the most typical OIC vehicle for serving people throughout the 
United States. The programs offer GEDs and job training in such 
areas as welding, plumbing, drafting, auto body repairs, banking, 
police work, etc. OIC local programs have trained individuals in 
over 75 different skill areas. Furthermore, they have trained over 
426,000 persons and placed over 270,000 in meaningful, rather than 
"dead end," jobs. OIC is quick to point out that over one-third of 
their trainees were on welfare before coming to OIC. The organiza- 
tion calculates that OIC alumni have contribute^ an estimated "$600 
million to the national economy in tax dollars alone." In addition, 
OIC has provided extensive exploration/training programs that assist 
individuals gain entry to careers that require postsecondary educa- 
tion. OIC has grown into a total economic-development and job- 
creation movement that setrves a cross section of the unskilled, 
unemployed, and disadvantaged in more than 140 communities both in 
the United States and abroad* 

"The OIC comprehensive program is founded on this 
OIC self help, whole person philosophy. It 
provides specific services to meet the specific 
needs of each trainee for personal and occupa- 
tional growth. OIC recognized quickly that to 
help disadvantaged and minority people the 
program must include assistance in overcoming 
individual and family problems that inhibit 
learning, while also providing personal attitude 
and motivation development . (Opportunities 
Industrialization Centers of America, 1977) 

OIC is committed to the viability of the existing economic 
system. These activities, therefore, are aimed at working within 
the sy stent-- to help disenfranchised alienated individuals and 
groups "claim their fair share" of the pie and "break the cycle of 
poverty." 
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The theoretical underpinnings of the OIC philosophy are based 
on the Protestant (or work) ethic (Weber, 1958). Hard work, delayed 
-gratirticatxoTn — saving" or ientaf^ioh toward the future, emphasis on 
competence and prido in ^one*s work, attendance, punctuality, and 
proper appearance are all fundamental eleitfents of the work ethic on 
which the American economic system is founded. 

OIC adherence to the work ethic ideology is reflected in the 
emphasis on giving people ^'marketable skills" in the labor force 
as a solution to their problems. In addition, their ideological 
base is explicitly stated iti OIC/A literature. 

OIC is premised on the work ethic. In a rapidly 
advancing technological world people must learn 
skills and develop themselves to a point where 
they can enter the work force as capable con- 
tributors. Our goal is to give people market- 
able .^capabilities • OIC's clpse link with 
business and industry at the national and local 
levels^ gives us a re^rlistic view of what OIC 
trainees must be able to do in order to qualify 
for current and future labor force needs. Close 
contact with the community, in the streets of 
major urban centers and small rural towns , 
enables OlC to develop programs which reach the 
severely disadvantaged and bring them out of a 
world of dependency, hopelessness and hostility 
and into a world of competence and pride in 
their area of work. (Opportunities Industrial- 
ization Centers of America, 1977) 

\ 

Fundamentally OIC's work ethic ideology and humanistic philoso- 
phy has carried over to the CIP design and implementation. The CIP 
approach of caring, providing a supportive context, treating interns 
as individuals and adults, providing a realistic perspective for in- 
terns, and maintaining high expectations both personally and academ- 
ically, both reflects and fulfills OIC's .ideological/philosophical 
orientation. 



Failure is seen by program staff as a function 
of social and economic factors , while blame is 
not theirs, the responsibility for success is . 
(Gibboney Associates, 1977, p. 182) • 

(Figurcf^ 8 summarizes the ideological components. Figure 9 provides 
an overall perspective on subsystem and component interrelation- 
ships. ) 
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IJxtension of OIC/A Phil9Sophy 
and Ideological Orientation 

CIP PHILOSOPHY 



Examples of how philosophy 
translates into program prac- 
tices 

CIP PRACTICE (Examples) 



Caring about interns Individualized instruction 

^ Extensive counseling 

Commenting on new shoes 
High expectations 



Providing a supportive 
context for interns 



Listen to what interns say 
Provide almost as many coun- 
selors as instructors 
Disposition conferences 
Recruit qualified staff 



Providing a realistic 
perspective 



GDP 

Intern formalized assessment 
Maintenance System 
Fused curriculum 
Hands-on 

Responsible for one's own 
actions 



Dealing with the Disposition conference 

whole intern Academic and personal life 

Daily interaction 
Attention to' apparel, language, 

walk and hygiene 
Home visits, phone calls 



Maintaining high expecta- 
tions of interns — personally 
and academically 



Instructors demand completed 
assignments (on-time) 

Counselor insists stick with 
COP (unless inappropriate) 

Politeness an^^ courtesy empha- 
sised 

Group counseling assemblies 
Maintenance system, fiaAd trips 



Figure 8* Ideological components of the CIP, based on OIC/A 
work ethic ideology (self-help or "we help ourselves") and 
humanistic philosophy ( serve- the-whole-person concept) 



CIP PHILOSOPHY 



CIP PRACTICE (Examples) 



Treating interns as 
(young) adults 



Responsibility for own actions 

emphasized 
Major role in planning future 
Respect intern experience and 

social responsibilities 
Instructor-intern relationship 

used as model for future 

employment^ roles 
CDP foster responsibility 
Ffaintenance system reinforce 

behavior patterns 



Treat Interns as individuals 



Intracultural diversity empha- 
sized 

Individual personalities, 
leaders 

Some not want "wrong ground" 
Racial and academic discrimina- 
tion of past (thought of as 
a homogeneous group) \ 
Individualized instruction 
Personal counseling \ 
Career developer secures Hands- 
on regarding intern interest 
Staff displays individual per- 
sonal concern 



\ 



Figure 8* (continued) 
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Figure 9-> Overall perspective on CIP subsystem 
and component Information* 



VIII. ETHOS AND INTERRELATIONSHIPS: "TREATMENTS" AND "OUTCOMES' 



Ethos consists of the fundamental values or spirit of a group 
that distinguishes it from other groups. One of the objectives of 
the CIP replication effort was to reproduce the character of the 
Philadelphia ' site — according to the spirit not the letter of the 
model. 

Because the c limate at each site offers a useful indication 
of the site's ability to recreate the ethos of the prototype 
climate , detai led sife-by-site analyses of the program climates 
were undertaken throughout the demons t rat ion . Re present a t ive 
portions of these descriptions are presented in this chapter. Site 
visit descriptions provide an insight into the cyclical nature of 
the- program in its developmental stages. There are many fluctua- 
tions in program climate that correspond to subcycles ih the program 
operation, e.g., new cohorts of interns entering the program, 
seasonal differences, and various factors both intrinsic and extrin- 
sic to the program. The analyses also document the basic functional 
interrel at ion ships of the program components and intern-s tai f 
interaction patterns. These patterns and interrelationships, in 
turn, help identify many of the significant manifest outcomes of the 
core, support, and ideological components of the program as well as 
outcomes due to extrinsic factors. 

A brief sketch of some of the significant relationships between 
various levels of "treatments" and • ^corresponding "outcomes" is 
presented below following the last program climate description. The 
purpose of these sketches^ is to translate the descriptions into the 
language of treatment and outcome. The interrelationships have been 
classified according to the following categories : adaptive rela- 
tionships intrinsic to program operation, adaptive relat ionships 
extrinsic to program operation, maladaptive relationships intrinsic 
to program operation, and maladaptive relationships extrinsic to 
program operations. The first two categories involve relationships 
that have constructively contri^buted to program operation. The 
second two categories involve relat ionships that have impaired 
program operation. Al 1 of these categories rec^uire examination in 
order to understand fully the dynamics of prograd operations at each 
site. Dominant relationships existing across sites are summarized 
in the conclusion of the study. 

There are many apparent relationships between specific program 
components, features, or traits and specific outcomes on various 
levels. There are, however, no simple one-to-one relationships. 
Specific "treatment" can be identified* as a significant factor 
contributing to a specific outcome; however, the effect of any one 
specific treatment depends upon the total configuration of . variables 
in the environment. For example, school counseling in a small 
supportive » and closely knit environment differs considerably from 
the counseling received in an overcrowded, largely anonymous school. 




The program is a total sociocultural system within which all 
components are functionally integrated. The relationships discussed 
only highlight the significance of various components and the 
outcomes to which they contribute. The same components might be 
associated with different outcomes in a different context. 
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site A Narrative 



Site A, al'bng with nhe other sites, received a contract from 
OIC/A on 15 December, 1977. The director of the program was se- 
lected from the local OIC. A "program manager" was hired to serve 
in the dual role* of instructional supervisor and general program 
manager (in contrast to the other programs where the instructional 
supervisors did not have general management responsibilities). This 
organizational arrangement was perceived by staff as maladaptive. 
Instructors complained that they did not receive sufficient support 
or guidance and that the director was isolated from details of 
day--to-day operations of the program. Their complaints about this 
organizational arrangement were compounded by the personality 
clashes between the individual occupying this role and staff. 

An LEA school-^liaison person was assigned to the CIP in Jan* 
uary 1978; and an LEA curriculum consultant was assigned in Feb- 
ruary, During this time p iriod, the program was incorporated into 
the LEA as an alternative school. Site A was unique in this re- 
spect; the other sites remained independent of the LEAs. The 
arrangement proved to be a disincentive" for feeder school coopera- 
tion early in the demonstration. In the other sites, students 
served by the CIP remained on the feeder school's rolls. Thus, 
monies distributed on the basis of average daily attendance con- 
tinued to flow to the feeder school. At Site A, students enrolled 
in the CIP had to be removed from the feeder school's roll and local 
school principals feared a consequent loss of funds. As a result, 
the schools were inclined to discourage recruitment. The program 
al so encountered a number of recruitment df f f icult i(»s due to inac- 
^cura t e^^t^ei^ — s<^hooJLJjJ3_t8_o^ potent ial interns and compet ing 
alternative programs. ' " — — - 



The Site A CIP, because of its incorporation into thf. LEA, was 
also the only one to award its - wn diploma. In the other sites, CIP 
graduates received- their diplomas from the feeder school. Students 
appeared to prefer, receiving their diplomas from their former 
school. The reason why interns returned tp„ the feeder school, ac- 
cording to om OIC official, was to join "their graduating friends. 
Furthermore, the feeder schools allow CIP interns to be included in 
the yearbook; thus their interest in commencement exercises." Thus, 
at Site A, they often returned to^ the feeder school just before 
completing their requirements for graduation. 

The union and the school board approved the program on 27 
February 1978 and, on 20 March, Site A opened i^ ^ doors to first- 
cohort interns (the second site to begin operations). LEA support 
was provided in various forms at this time, e.g., arranging free 
bus transportation and free school lunches far interns. Cohort II 
was admitted on 24 July without a control group. 

RMC's first site visit occurred in the second week of August 
1978. OIC/A was also present, providing technical assistance to tRe < 
program. Indivi^iualiz^- instruction and team teaching approaches 
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were observed. Interns and staff interviews indicated a high morale 
^nd a dedicatidn- to the prograniv " The only problem observed was the 
high turnover in management and staff (50%). .The NIE August 1978 
site report also indicated problems with attendance and staff 
training, the lack of a resource center, recruitment difficulties 
including high attrition between testing and entry. 

Indecember, NIE advised OIC/A and the sites of DOL's decision 
to require the sites to recruit 90 treatment and 55 control members 
for Cohort ill. Failure to meet the new requirement would result in 
termination of thelites. 

The numbers were jojet and the program began serving the third- 
cohort interns on 5 February 1979. The threats of termination, 
however, had negatively affected staff morale and turnover. Between 
December and February all efforts had to be geared toward recruiting 
sufficient numbers- to meet the enrollment quotas — to the detriment 
of program operations. 

The second eyalu ^tio n^ site visit occurred in late February- 
early March. The effects of weak management and threats of termina- 
tion-were evidenced by staff and intern tardiness, and staff com- 
plaints. The dedication of the staff andi the intferns' interest in 
the program, however, remained very high. This period is described 
in the February-March site visit. 

February-March 1979 Site Visit 

The climate at Site A approximated wany of the features de- 
scribed in the idealized model of the program. Instructors employed 
the ^dividualized approach, with inteYns working on various assign- 
ments at their own pace and receiving frequent tutoring. Instruc- 
tors were periodical ly observed relating their subject matter to 
nrqreer~andJ!.reaJ. life" situations. A math class used advertisements 
in newspapers to conduct cost comp^ari sons of various products and to 
determine whether a salfe was a bargain~;6r a~~sal^s_gimmick. 

Instructor and counselor lateness and absenteeism were a jor 
problem detracting from program climate and contributing to h' ar 
rates of interu absenteeism. hfany individuals appeared "to be 
getting, away with it" without being penalized. Staff members 
complained of "inconsi'stent messages" and blamed the problem on 
"weak management" and poor communication. In addition, • many staff 
members felt frustrated in their attempts to do their job. They 
believed that their requests were bottlenecked at administrative 
levels of both CIP and QIC. 

Counselors descrilbed their typical day as "hectic, with' lots 
of discipline, docunventat ion, counseling sessions, telephone calls 
to parents, and meetings with staff." In fheir opinion, the CIP was. 
a "program that recognized barrierp to learning that are not aca- 
demic." They described the interns as youth with "non-traditional 
problems," including cases of pregnancy, housing problems, court 
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appointments, and need for welfare aid. In addition to academic and 
career counseling, interns were receiving critical auxiliary ser- 
vices at the CIP. Staff members were making arrangements for baby- 
sitting (approximately 10% of the interns^^are single mothers)/ 
accompanying interns to juvenile court to report on their current 
progress, and finding part-time employment for them since many 
interns need spending money for clothing and transportation. 

Much counselor effort went into motivating interns to get to 
classes on time^ Behavioral change in this area is slow, given the 
fact that many interns come to the CIP "completely turned off by 
school." Counselors stated, however, that' interns were making 
progress and that "interns who formerly missed two classes a day had 
improved to- a ten^inute tardiness." Much time was also spent with 
interns going over their personal files and transcripts. In the 
opinion of one counselor, this process is critical because "some 
students have never had information given to them, shared with them 
or [they] have never been made aware of time frames and planning." 

» 

In referring to her counselor, an intern who "had been kicked 
out of school^" commented: "She is really sweet. Helps me a lot 
with real problems and school problems. If I have trouble getting 
up, she'll call me up before it's top late." Another intern said: 
"Counselors are nice. My counselor has helped me get a very good 

job at . I'll be assistant secretary." For some interns, 

staff concern for their personal situations provided an important 
element in their lives. For their part, counselors reported that 
"with those students [with whom] we have been successful, it has 
taken a great deal of one-to-one meetings, with one counselor and 
also with a career developer." 

.Instructors tended to emphasize academic concerns and to refer 
interns to counsellors as soon as they detected personal problems. 
The weekly disposition conferences contributed a great deal toward 
implementing a "whole person" approach by allo^Kng input from all 
segments of the staff regarding the intern's academic and personal 
life. V 

Interns reporte^d, as one of the most important features of the 
-progrM, the personalized approach they received from most instruc- 
tors anH^^ircing^ allowed to proceed at their own pace. They also 
mentioned the importance— -oif^jthe constant feedback they received 
from both instructors and couns^Tdrs^ihjQut their on-going academic 
progress. * 

In most cases, the CIP helped the interns by giving tftem 
special attention. Interns believe CIP has helped them, as one 
intern explained: 



At the CIP I have also learned how to control my 
temper. Mary [counselor] .and Debbie [instruc- 
tor] have helped me, sometimes in class, some- 
times out* If I feel pretty bad they will take 
time Qj^t with me. That 's good. I came with 
zero credits to the CIP. Now I have 11. 

In other cases, self-directed interns reported the CIP helped 
them by providing a setting where they can learn. A very articulate 
intern described his former school and his personal experience, at 
the CIP in the following manner: 

My former high school was not a pleasant place. 
The attitude and enviironment was not conducive 
to learning as opposed to being exposed to 
juvenile and delinquent elements. The learning 
experience was hampered by the amount of illegal 
experience. You had a lot of coercement, peer 
pressure. The incentive for not going-to school 
^ was a lot more pleasurable in many cases. 

I knew a long time ago- about the G£D but I 
^ wanted . a high school diploma. The CIP is 
helping me attain my goals plus a few things I 
. * didn't expect. My attendance is good. I turn 
in my homework. I am not disrespectful. I 
take my books home. My field of endeavor is 
already chosen . I want to go into business 
administration or management. I'll be grad- 
uating next March. ^ 

Staff members , also functioned as role models. 'Instructors and 
^counselors reported that the intetliar "feel more comfortable with 
their problems" when they know that staff members have faced similar 
problems at school or in their lives. In this regard, in the CCS 
class,, staff members discussed their own personal experiences and 
problems in order to gain the interns' confidence. 

Support was given to the interns not only affectively, as 
described above, but also financially. Many CIP interns (approxi- 
mately one-third) also participated in the Youth Work Program and 
the Youth Incentive Entitlement Training Program, which provided 
income. Interns were also recipients of services normally granted 
by the public high schools, such as free lunches and transportation. 

While CIP staff members regretted that their salaries were 
"much lower" than those in the LEA, they conveyed a feeling of^ 
commitment to the program and felt that they- wer^ being successful. 
Despite this and other manifestations of . the "austerity budget," 
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west of them were very happy to work at the CIP and made comments 
such as "l have found myself in her%*-" "I'm anticipating the CIP 
really to be great/' A counselor said: 

We have graduated peopler" We have placed them 
in careers and in college. We have taken people 
vho'' would have done nothing with their lives and 
redirected them. 

ft 

•* 

Much of the supportive climate present at thev CIP was made 
possible by the small size of the progjram. It had an enrollment of 
about 100 and clasa size was kept under 20, Both interns and staff 
members were aware that the smaLl size of the program made a dif- 
ference. An* instructor observed: "I'd hope chat they w.-ald never 
have to have CIPs in places larger than this. Kids, pick up a kind 
of surrogate family here," * *' 

Rules governing attendance and dress did not appear to be 
vigorously enforced. Tardiness during the first pariod when the CCS 
is offered was severe. Xt was also quite noticeable in other 
classes. Attendance was also a problem, averaging around 60%, but 
lovrr on Fxfidays. Regarding discipline, the attitudes of teachers 
an4 counselors did not appear consensual: some were annoyed at the 
interns ^ behavior and enforced some conduct and dress rules on their 
own; others Jtook a laissez-faire approach. Exprcslsing dissatisfac- 
tion in this regard, one counselor' said, "Our problem is that we 
haven't been too effective in discipline. The inability to imple- 
ment the intern's code of conduct, for instance. Vou have to get 
support all the way down the line. It's important to be consistent 
"With our policy." , 

Site A had a v^y active Intern Council, which met weekly and 
was^attended by one member of the CIP's Advisory Committee. ^ Its 
sost important agenda^ at the last time the CIP was^ observed, was 
tC' deal with the problems of attendance, class cuttinjg, and the 
dress code. This concern was a clear indication of^ how older 
interns at the CIP try to socialize new :*xi?terns to the expected 
norms . ' / 

From March to May 1979 

' RMC issued an interim report on CIP implementation in March. 
The report described ^6pth the successes and the problems each site 
had encountered to that date. The Site A DIG communicated "the' 
pitfalls" described in the report "so that corrective actions 
{coul^lj be developed," however, that .action appeared to demoralize 
the staff and create a schism between staff members and RMC« Much * 
effort was required to repair the damage. « 

At about this time, the director was replf.ed. ^ 
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^ April-May Site Visit 



The climate at each of the Cl?s had been highly susceptible 
► to problems* in the start-up stage such as (a) obtaininrg an agreement 
with the LEA and the teachers * union,- (b) "pressures brought about by 
the recruitment^crisis, (c) and the 'ability of. the CIP director and 
the two departmental supervisors to keep the staff cohesive and. 
task-oriented. Because of its volatility, the progi^am climate 
fluctuated throughout the demonstration. Various subclimates are 
identifiable at the sites. The subclimates correspond to the 

:«ubgroupa-in the. programs., old ^interns, „ new, interns, .,,01 d,.§t a f,f,, new 

staff, counselors, instructors, general staff, administration, and 
so on. The two basic categories discussed below are: intern 
climate and. staff climate. Many variables affect the climate for 
tliese two subgroups; however, only the most salient factors are 
discussed. 

K 

At Site A, staff climate began at a high point. Morale was 
good. Staff members were enthusiastic and performed their duties 
creatively. They were supportive of and cared about interns. 
Later, a number of problems were responsible for a progressive 
decline in the climate. The impact of the austerity budget was 
increasingly felt; CIP personnel received much- lower salaries than 
the pul^lic- school stajf^ ^ In ^addition, budget policy allowed no 
.PX.oyi8ion_tQT^'Tais^^^ for merit or cost of living. This 

, -—pc^lircy' coupled with "weak management," infighting, and excessive 
numbers of evaluations contributed to high turnover, staff dissatis- 
faction, and absences. 

These problems were compounded by the use of the early RMC 
evaluation* repor^ (according to staff members) "to batter the sites 
over the head."* Selections from the report that contained only the 
"negative stuff" were read .to participants at the sites by the local 
*OIC. A staff member reported: 



We sat there and listened to it (tlte report) and 
it got worse and worse and worse. After a while 
I got upland asked him "Did they cay anything 
good and the reply was: "it wasn't conveyed to 
me." . ^ ^ 



This was done, to correct "organizational problems" according to the 
local OIC; however, this resulted in the demoralization of a group* 
of dedicated individuals; ^ 

Recently, however, -staff spirit has "rekindled." Changes in 
administrative personnel, increased accountability as exemplifijpd by 
staff sign-in charts, greater local OIC support, and discussions 
with the evaluators hcve significantly contributed to the improve- 
ment. Staff members currently display .supporcive, caring, and more 
cooperative attitudes and behi»viors, including making plans for 
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fimmner programs to attract and retain interns. Minor conflicts 
remain, ^ however, including fears of top-level management using 
_8cape Koat t echniques„^to^. remove -middle-management -personnel", - Pre- 
liminary indications suggest this problem will be constructively 
resolved. 

Intern dimat^~~h^8 paralleled staff climate — beginning at a 
reasonably high point and progressively declining. High staff 
turnover detracted from program continuity. Since most interns 
reported that they came to school to see personalities (specific 
..A?i?.!rJJ??J-9-^l-?-*--- k4sh_jB.taff_ turnover an „absenf:eeism^ .was often inter- 
preted as a form of "not caring" and markedly reduced intern motiva- 
tion to attend regularly. 

Although this problem was resolved, its effects continue. In 
addition, the institution of a new dress code and attendance policy 
has dismayed the interns. Many- interns (presumably temporarily) 
removed themselves from the program in protest. 

Application of the new rules failed to take into account the 
nature of the _ ijn^rns . _aad_.the Interns are "more com- 

placent here," than in other communities, according to administra- 
tors, instructors, counselors, and the interns themselves. Many 
interns report' satisfaction with their jobs, social relationships, 
and overall lifestyle. A former staff member phrased it as follows: 
"They^are satisfied with tKeif position in life.; It's not like 
poverty like you see in other cities; it's deceiving. They've got 
jobs but look at the kind of jobs they got!" Also interns are aware 
of the fact that they don't have to dress conventionally to^get_-a 
job. They have jobs alrea^}r^_J[.n^act, -since thiB^P^^inH^ of one 
jof_tJhc_feef*<ir--schaoTs "we^^ a hat and shorts in school, they believe 
the dres^ code rules are "arbitrary and irrelevant." 

Interns at Site A do appear more complacent jthan interns at 
other sites. Although they were indignant about the now policies, 
only a few of them became involved in attempting to alter the dress 
code, or in the discussions during student council meetings. One 
instructor related a classroom experience indicative of their 
general orientation^^. During role playing„_in a history lesson, 
intlernir were lasReS "what Tfi^^o/ld—do^if th^y were slave's on a 
plantation.- -'-Would-you work to^getr-your-freedom—if^the master said 
you could — or would you do something else (if so, wat would you 
do?)"? Every intern responded that increased work would be accept- 
able. The instructor commented: "I was surprised that no one 
mentioned revolt." ' • ' . ' 

It'' is alsp noteworthy thfit, while interns appeared complaisant 
in .general, they reported that their grievance was not primarily 
with the new. rules themselves but with the way they were "laid down 
on us»" Interns expected and demanded to be consulted. When they 
were not, they made little effort to change the situation aside from 
walking away from it — not attending the program. 
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From May to December 1979 



The new director began work on 22 May 1979, and a counseling 
supervisor was added to the program during this period. Summer 
program plans were completed to attract and retain interns. Classes 
were scheduled to accommodate intern employment schedules. In 
addition, numerous field trips were planned to retain interns during 
the summer. The director and program manager resigned in September 
and were both replaced immediately. RMC visited the program for the 
fourth time in December 1979. 

December 1979 Site Visit 

During this visit the staff morale was very low. The coun- 
seling staff was involved in recruiting activities for the fourth 
cohort in December. They commented on the difficulty of "trying to 
sell a program" to students given the treatment-control design. 
They were also frustrated by the lack of responsiveness to their 
requests to remove this constraint. Conflicts within administration 
were also evidenced in December. Staff members identified commu- 
nication difficulties as the greatest single problem with the 
program. There was virtually no communication between counseling 
and ■ instructional staff — or among instructors . Counselors and 
instructors, however, were observed fulfilling their required 
functions. In addition, the new program manager was reworking the 
curriculum. 



Intern morale paralleled staff morale in December. Site 
visitors counted 23 interns in attendance on one day. They also 
observed six intern fights throughout the first week of its visit. 
In one class two women were observed literally tearing each other's 
hair out. LEA officials were aware of most of these difficulties. 
They chose, however, to give the new administration the opportunity 
to respond to these problems before attempting to intervene. 

From .December to May 1980 

DOL and NIE formally authorized a program extension in December 
1979 for all sites,— through-Sept-eraber-~t98{h — (-The-'deraonsrrat±oir"wars 
originally scheduled to end December 1979.) The monies, however, 
were not delivered to the sites until April, due tG> interagency 
rivalry. This is discussed later in detail. The fourth cohort 
entered the program in January 1980. RMC maintained telephone 
contact but did net visit the site until late April-early May 1980. 
S.erious program problems were evidenced and verbalized during the 
site visit. The most serious problems involved program management. 
These problems were recognized by interns and reflected in their 
behavior, e.g., low attendance, fighting, etc. DOL-NIE funds were 
sent to the sites during April, representing one of the few positive 
events of this period. (llie lack of funds for four months was a 
contributing factor to the low administrative and staff morale.) 
This period 'is described in detail in the April-May 1980 site visit 
description. 
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April-May 1980 Site Visit 



Many oteps were taken by administration and staff to improve 
program conditions by the next site visit in May. Overall, however, 
the staff and intern climate declined* The instructional department 
had developed two new courses that had been adopted by a local 
school system. In addition, the math curriculum had been recom- 
mended for use in a foreign country that needed to serve similar 
students. 

Instructors commented that their basic purpose was to prepare 
interns for the world of work. One instructor explained, "there 
is an appropriate way to dress and behave at work; it's like wearing 
two suits, one at home and one at work." This same instructor 
continued : "first we train them to act how to behave. We train 
them to act and then to listen and then how to work on something for 
more than a few minutes. We have to train interns in these ways 
and in the process we teach them basic values and morals. Second 
we educate them in some of the basic skills, but this is a higher 
level. This can only foe done if you identify with them and genu- 
inely care about them. I manifest this by telling them 'this is 
what I demand' and they know I care." 

The administration had made a serious attempt to upgrade the 
staff. Many staff members had been replaced with more academically 
qualified individuals. One local official and several staff members 
suggested, however, that the vacancies were filled with the wrong 
type of person. One of the older staff members phrased the problem 
in the following manner: 



The staff may be better qualified now from an 
academic point of view, but they just don't 
care about the interns. It's just a job for 
most of them* You need people in the program 
that are dedicated, that really care.... It's 
good to improve the quality of the staff but 
you need both if it's going to work. 



One of the new instructors working with the interns initiated 
a student newspaper as part of her journalism class. The first 
weekly was published in May. It produced an esprit de corps among 
interns that was comparable to CIP-is-HIP days. 

Another well received introduction into the program was the 
"scared straight program." Interns that hdd had brushes with the 
law were selected to visit a local prison. The program's aim is 
to scare! students into "going straight" by "telling them like it is" 
about prjison life. Interns are left with the prisoners. They are 
'treated as if they are entering the prison. For example, one 
intern's jewelry was stolen, another had his sneakers stolen (the 
items were retrieved after the session). In addition, the prisoners 
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describe in graphic detail Che realities of prison life e*g*, 
prisoner bureaucracies, homosexual rape, gang rape, murder, dope, 
servitude, and so on* Most interns report being convinced by these 
''one time only'' sessions * One student , after having described the 
experiences , said the experience had convinced him "that prison is 
no place to be/' 



I'm never goin' near there again*... If there's 
any place I never want to be that's it.... They 
took my sneakers and a friend of mine,* they took 
his chain. I had to get it back through my 
uncle he's up there. (Friend) had to get it 
back through the guard. I'm gettin' myself a 
job . I don ' t need that . they ' re — crazy up 
there. 



LEA coordination had improved primarily as a result of the 
working relations bpiue^ the new teachers and the local schools. 
Many counselors and teachers in neighboring schools were still un- 
clear about the goals and purpose of the (CIP) program. One coun- 
selor queried whether a student that had pointed a gun at one of 
their (local school) teachers was appropriate for referral. In 
addition, few members of the community had a clear idea about the 
purpose of the program, according to interns, staff, and a few busi- 
nessmen In the community. Directors of other alternative high 
schools commented that they were hesitant to refer students to the 
CIP because some are turned away (as a function of the treatment- 
control design). 

- The major complaint of over half the staff concerned program 
management. A few members of the staff were upset about the manner 
In which employees were notified of changes in rank. For example, 
an endeared member of the staff applied three times for a promotion. 
Each time he was notified with a form letter simply stating who was 
appointed to the position. The last time it occurred, he was 
personally insulted and left for another job. In another instance 
Individuals were summarily fired after openly complaining about the 
management . In a number of cases the adn«^'nistrative action was 
appropriate; however, they were pc«.c^lvi€<i by staff as the "measures 
of an insecure, threatened administrator." Half of the staff 
complained that "the program was peing run by intimidation." One 
counselor said, "I can't say anything, without fear of losing my 
job." Another staff member eicplained half of the' problem (as he 
perceived it) in a-^brief encounter: 



Yoxi know, we were told not to talk to you about 
the problems, but its getting desperate, we've 
got to tell somebody.... We're told to respect 
the chain of command but he (the director) 
doesn't. He fired a new counselor without even 
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askin^ (the counseling supervisor). He 

reprimanded (career developer) for speak- 

ing her mind at a staff meeting.... He*8 
clearing out the old staff you can see it . 
Weren^t you surprised, you come here and there's 
only a few of us left. His problem is he's 
afraid to ask questions. Instead of admitting 
he just doesrf't know, he bluffs his way through. 
That's half the problem right there.... They 
advanced him too quickly, he doesn't know how to 
do his own job; never mind everyone elses. He's 
got to learn how to work with people. I would 
say he's just got no communication skills. 

A new staff member (a former director in a similar program) 
.concurred with the previous informant and continued: 



You need someone with a strong educational 
background 'in administration.... He's unfamil* 
iar with bargaining with them [the local edu-* 
cational agencies]; . You need someone on top to 
set the tone that this is a school, you know; 
and its got to be appealing.-. They've [interns] 
got to see that someone cares. . Most of the 
staff (and I'm no better half of the time) just 
don't care anymore. Its just a job right now, 
and this routine, bomethin's got to be done 
about it. Teachers in the public school, they 
get summer off. What is this? We work with 
some of' the most difficult kids. Don't get me 
wrong, I love 'em, [but] we are expected to 
work all summer too. .. . You can't take it, you 
just burn out, you know. You've got to have 
time to re-group, to get away and plan, to get 
new ideas to be able to come back day after day. 

^ A clear indicator of staff morale was the newspaper opened to 
the classified section each morning oft ever half of the staff mem- 
httu desks***-with professional jobs circled in ink« A few months 
preceeding the May visit, staff and admin ist;rat ion were ''at each 
pthei^^'ji throats." Oni\ of the remaining staff members of the "old 
^rigitfi'*^ long hisifoiry of disagreements with the director. She 

•haftd^^^ idbncerns about management with the evaluator and was 
suiMr^i^^ dismissed a few weeks later* She believes, along with a 
<tiiiAoV^ colleagues, that she was fired as a result of discussing 
:|hxi^M tht evaluitor* This staff member was at odds with 

adjunilstra as any other party; however, she tried to 

"recoQciie; our differences since we have to work together." She 
:eIaborated 



I. was trying to be real. I told him it was the 
way he communicated, not what he had to say. 
I told him that being, a Mexican he had to be 
sensiti'^e to that fact as long as he's workin' 
with Blacks* ... You just can't be dealin' with 
Black folk that way , talkin ' down to them, 
tellin' what to do all the time,.,. Tellin' 
'em do it or you're fired.... You must try a 
little give and take, and things might go 
smoother you know. 



The director was "personally hurt" by this communication. He 
interpreted it as a form of insurrection on behalf of bigoted 
r staff members • The director brought the matter directly to the 
I attention of the local OIC. The local officials came down to the 
LciE- and— tald— the--8t-aff^i-f^they "couWn' t worl^^ Mexican that 
^thcy coald "pick up their pink slips" and immediately "begin walk- , 
ing." Staff members complained about the local's tactics as well 
as the CIP administration's behavior. They were extremely upset 
about not being given a chance "to tell their side of the story." 
. A staff member more removed from the center of activity than most 
suggested that ~^he .administration's course of action may have un- 
intentionally undermined the program director's authority: "it dem- 
onstrated to the staff that he (the director) could not handle the 
problem himself and had to resort to outside help or even worse, 
[that] the locals didn't trust hin to handle it himself." 

Many of the staff 'members interviewed were also "disenchanted 
with the actioiiC of [the local OICj" in general. Several staff 
.members complained about the tendency of the local OIC to treat the 
CIP as a training program, rather than as an educational institu- 
tion* ^ One of the most poignant examples involved shifting CIP per- 
sonnel (two instructors) to different positions in the larger orga- 
nisation (OIC) two weeks 'l>e fore the end of an academic term. This 
occurred at a time when interns were completing their papei;8 and 
preparing for their final examinations. The moves were made to 
improve%> the local OIC and' were made without any awareness of the 
deleterious effects they would have on program operations. Such 
awareness would be axiomatic, however, to an organization or indi- 
vidual with an educational background. 

These problems, among others, were recognized by the interns 
and evidenced in their weekly newspaper. One editorial complained 
of grade inflation at the CIP. Ih^ response, the administration 
established committees to investigate the chargeis and^ improve 
academic standards . The first editorial demonstrated intern 
concerns about^ respect, code of conduct, tardiness, personal prob- 
lems, and communication gaps that are linked to organizational and 
administrative difficulties. 
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We, the students of CI*, have the right to the 
respect of the staff, in the consideration 
that we give them the same. Respect isn't the 
main attraction it's the amount of respect we 
get. Take for instance the Student Code of 
Conduct, it prohibits foul language but still 
yet the staff members are using foul language, 
students too, but we need a staff model to give 
us an example. The Student Code of Conduct 
also states that everybody must be on time for 
class but still yet I see staff members coming 
late everyday. The personal problems should be 
kept at home not taken out on the students. 
That leads to a communication gap and a very 
unpleasant atmosphere. Which I don't think 
is right for the students nor the teachers so 
what I'm basically saying is, don't expect us to 
be perfect if you aren't. 

Don't get the wrong impression, we here at CIP 
have a great staff , very under3t anding and 
helpful to our careers and personal problems. 
(Site A CIP Weekly Journal, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
April 29, 1980.) 



Another event that demonstrates the nature of administrative 
problems and cowminication difficult i"e8~atr"the site involved the 
handling of the staff dress code. The new instructional supervisor 
had a military background. The supervisor attempted to "shape up" 
staff appearance~for the benefit of visitors and as a model for 
interns. One^ staff member explained, "there was a point when they 
(instructors and counselors) were coming in with wrinkled clothes 
and their hair wasn't even combed like they just fell out of bed." 
The supervisor required ties as part of the new dress code for male 
8 ta^f members/ the staff did hot object to the tie per se, they 
objected to the. manner ih which this new directive was communicated. 
According to one staff member the supervisor said^ "you're not 
professionals if you don't wear ^ ties." Staff members suggested 
alternative means would have been more productive and more posi- 
tive ly; re ceivedV e.gi > the tie would make the professionally trained 
staff appear professional or the tie would serve as a compliment 
•to^'the'^foie mpdel they portray for 'interns; etc. The staff members 
invplyed in the' discussion were insulted and less than anxious 
to cooperate with the supervisor on oth^r unrelated matters. 

^, • 'Finally^ an analysis cf the physical setting provides some 

/ -insightr as to the underlying administrative problems including 
i?^^^? '^^^^^ of triist. The director's office is located in 

.^?>^■."\,^ building. It is routinely locked during the day. 

^^v,? y-'^'^S fib* pf f ic* the desks of the^i ffl,^t<w->admir ttisl: ' a L15rs are 
^r^.:y : \ Ij^tXi^^}^^ pnrHfifinft thftf wcfcr^ installed since the 

^f*^r \ . ' , .^^rt^ Similarly, the secretary's* desk had been moved 

■ — — — 



from its original position in the center of the room to the door and 
finally to another room — another physical manifestation of the lack 
of trust in thfe office The significance of these physical manifes- 
tations was confirmed by a ser^'es of informal interviews with the 
individuals involved. 

Frola May to August 1980 

Summer session drew heavily on students from the public high 
school that were eager to earn extra credits to graduate during the 
summer without charge, ^ RMC visited the site for the last time 
August 1980. This site visit description summarizes many of the 
site's problems encountered over the last year and briefly addresses 
a few prospects for the future of the program, ^' 

^ August 1980 Site Visit 

Staff morale had declined even more since the May visit, A 
number of local OIC and CIP administrative acts were principally 

responsible* In addition, "too many of the (Site A) CIP staff 

jcame with a traditional view of education vis-A-vis alternative 
educafidn," according to one local OIC executive, 

Th6 constant threat of dismissal and the atmosphere of intimi- 
dation previously present in the local OIC had come to pervade the 
Ctt, according to several OIC and CIP staff members. Individuals 
reported fear of being "written up" for inappropriate activity, 
e.g., disagreeing with program policies or speaking cordially with 
evaluators. A fewr staff members suggested that they were consis- 
tently required to prove their loyalty to the local OIC, A local 
OIC executive explained how "it (loyalty] was the concern" at the 
local OIC. The local OIC maintained a punitive attitude towards 
CIP, according to' CIP staff members. CIP scaff received this 
response to their procedural complaints: "Wt ear that there are 
350 unemployed^teachers out there waiting to have your job," 

The high staff turnover rate was a product of the^ prevailing 
atmosphere, according to both OIC and CIP staff members. The last 
director had resigned, to the delight of the majority of staff 
members. His leaving* was due in part to his own career aspirations 
and in part to local OIC ciissatisf action with his performance. 
His departure meant that all of the administrative positions. in the 
program had been vacated during the last nine months. The coun- 
seling supervisor's position had been open for three months and the 
former incumbant was battling her dismissal before the Equal Oppor- 
tunities Commission. Other staff also expressed grave concern over 
the way personnel files were "papered" to supp ort what__ thi£y^- 
were arbitrary dismissals^ ^ — 



Th§ entire counseling and instructional staffs — wi^tJu-the 
exception of one individual A n..JAe— <H)unseHiBriiepartment — had been 
pepidced (rst least once) since :jpxogram ^tart-up. This high turn- 
over rate necessarily had a negative effect on program operations, 



e.g., lack of continuity with interns, problems with follow-up; and 
ignorance of rules, regul'^tldns, and programmatic p.^ocedures. At 
the time of RMC's final site visit v the problen appeared to be 
worsening. 

In addition, staff had never been screened in accordance with 
program guidelines. The entire staff is credentialed; however, many 
lack the dedication or philosophical orientation required to work in 
the program. For example, there are two instructors that have 
opeiirly expressed their dissatisfaction with minority youths. One 
instructor said "she wouldn't let her daughter go out with a Black 
boy," according to a staff member. Interns understandabl^y refused 
to sign up for her class. The assignment of this instructor to 
teach a Black literature course generated additional turmoil in the 
program. Another staff member suggested eliminating CCS from the 
curriculum after the demonstration funding ended. There was no 
discussion regarding how the absence of this component would affect 
the program. The plan was to replace it with a "more useful or 
relevant course." This suggestion signified a lack ^f understanding 
regarding the pivotal role of CCS to the program, and the career- 
oriented nature of the course itself. 

The acting director was formerly the director, of Site B. He is 
now occupying a position at the local OIC at Site A. One of his 
tasks is to oversee the CIP; however, his primary position and 
responsibilities take precedence. CIP staff already complain about 
the fact that he is an acting director: "We only see him In the 
building say an hour a day." The -failure to hire a permanent 
director is related to the uncertainty of future funding. The local 
OIC executive director explained that if no funds were forthcoming 
he would close the program^ - 

The acting director described the site based on his experience 
at Site B: 



Staff here just don't have the proper attitudes. 
Many say it won't work.... The two significant 
problems here are : number one, there is very 
poor tearosmanship and they [the staff] see it 
[the CIP] as a stepping stone [to the local 
OIC] . . . . The ideaN^f the program is weak. -It 
has to be rejuvenated\ 



\ 



He also explained that a reduction in staff in the near future, 
e.g., layoffs, would be geared toward8\gha8.ing. the- program doW to a 
level cons ij-tent^with-its^fgnding^ He^emphasized that it was not an 
indication that the local OIC was attempting to "phasie out" the 
program. . OIC/A explained staff cuts after the site visit in the 
following manner: 
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The Office of Youth Programs (DOL) has given us 
verbal commitment, to continue funding the pro- 
grams between October 1980 and September 1981 at 
50 to 60^ percent of our current operating 
budget. This is as long as we. ser^/e 140 kids at 
each site throughout the whole year. Fifty to 
60 percent/ funding means that all sites will 
have to make cuts in staff. Some will reduce 
staff tims, such as part-time employment. 
Others will operate on a nine' month schedule and 
tHe siumner session will be run by a skeletal 
crew.* We are still committed, to an education- 
ally sound program. Our plan is to bridge the 
gap between our demonstration funding and the - 
- monies coming from the Youth Bill, if passed. 
Then we will return to full operation and 
expenses. 

- ' ' 7 . - • ^ 

Instructors complained that the counseling department was over- 
.staffed while they tjere overworked. In fact, a few instructors had 
already received their Jlayoff^notices Counselors and career 
deyelQp.ers-^-were-rob8efvea working on the development of community 
linkages; however, they had not drawn up a systematic inventory of 
Hands-On, opportunities. Counselors maintained contact with some of 
^ the ^interns in the program, however, contact was infrequent and 
brief in duration. Furthermore, members of the counseling staff 
were observed engaging in non-program related activities throughout 
each afternoon. 

At the end of the summer session, the students attending the 
program were predominately local high school students, (there were 
two terms, each consisting of six weeks of instruction offering one 
credit per term. Forty-eight percent of the program enroUees were 
local high school students in the first term and approximately 80 
percent were local high 'school students by the beginning of the 
9econd>'term. This altered the nature of the program and the intern 
population ^ significantly Major program components weVe held in 
abeyance during the summer session, e.g. , d ispositlm u-confereTRresT" 
home visits, Han ds-On ass igiunent^^— and-TSgsF^counseling activities. 

_J[!LJMl^^ti^fti — nWt r uc t or s comment e d about the high motivation level 
of the local high school stu'ients in contrast to the interns. 
Interns and local high school students were ^observed— working^ at 

^ their own pace and £eceiyj.ng—individualize3^t tent ion as needed. " 



At the time of ^this site visit, the staff, interns, and Hands- 
On providers expressed varying perceptions of the Hands-On component 
of the program. Their descriptions rarely matched the intent of the 
^program model. One provider did not understand the meaning of the 
t etiB'^^'HandsTOn^ In addition, ^this individual's policy was not to 
allow students on the floor until they ; had ^mpleted their high 
school education. Graduates usually required promptiTrg--when^a5ked^ 
about this component. A review of graduates' folders indicated that 
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the experience consisted of one- to three-day visits to employers or 
educational institutions. A new career developer described the 
Hands-On in the following manner: 



Hands-On can last for ten minutes to two days. 
Usually my Hands-On last about half a day. . . . 
[An example of a Hands**On would be when] one 
girl spoke to a legal secretary for three or 
four hours. Another went to a college and asked 
how to fill out financial aid forms. - 



— ' All of these descriptions provide evidence that the ^ands-On 
component of the program was no longer being implemented, although 
earlier visits had noted satisfactory Hands-Oh placements. 

Linkages with the community were still poorly developed. One 
instructor explained how many "parents are opposed [to the program] 
because they heard this is a school for delinquents...." One of the 
LEA officials viewed the program as marginally successful in com- 
parison with similar programs in the city. In addition, a Hands-On 
provider that had served five interns according to graduate files 
was unaware of the supervisory responsibility he was supposed to 
fulfill as part of the -component . The local OIC reported its 
concern that the control group seriously damaged its role and 
reputation as a service organization. The local OIC also complained 
about the lack of contact with OIC/A regarding future funding. The 
author believes this lack o£ communication was a product of rivalry 
between the local OIC and"0IC/A. 

Both staff and locial OIC officials have attributed the problems^ 
experienced by Site A to an inadequate "sense of purpose and owner- 
ihip/V Many 'staff members pointed to the local^^OI(L-ox4en^^ 
the program as the single^most^jjnportOTtr'Te^ the poor staff 

attiiude8j_-j0ae--expt»ine3^^th^^ CIP was a "dumping grouiidU* for 
tne local OIC , until, "good jobs" were available. Another] complained ^ 
of the "training program" .orientation of the local OIC asj opposed to 
a "much needed educational orientation," A third staff member 
ditcuated the problems encountered when the local OIC transferred 
two instructors during finals to serve another component of the 
iocat-OIC- "withoat ^any. xegard for the interns." Other, staff members 
focused on the ;prol)IeiE of the progr:am itself , ~e;'gT7~pfobTem8"~of"- 
mani^^^ liick^ of clear objectives, and a lack of pride. One 

in^ructpr explained the problems of the program in the following 
manner: 

We are providing services but we don't know what 
student we are trying to produce. We need more 
interaction with ^ parents, ' more accountability 

with students, clearly identified ^goal'ST^ — We-~ 

need to have some criteria for relation so that 




students abn-t^ feel., that anybody who walks from 
the street can come here^ so that some pride can 
develop. * We have some students who are con- 
stantly in^violation of our codes* litis demor- 
alizes the program and hurts our credibility* 




^ site B Na^ative 

The subcontract agreement between OIC/A and the Site B OIC 
was signedss^n the 15th of December. Three-fourths of ths staff were 
recruited, oriented, and trained during Lhat same week. The facil-^ 
^ ity was modified to prepare for operations in January. 

NIE set a 26 April 1978 deadline for the sites to obtain a 
school board resolution. It was extended to 3 May 1978, 25 May 
1978, and finally to 17 June 1978. The program finally obtained 
the resolution that enabled it to award credj|^ on 9 July 1978. 
Local education agency politics and the fact 'that school system 
leadership was in the process of transition from the ''lame duck" to 
the newly elected administration wa^ responsible for the * delay in \ 
obtaining the resolution. A small number of first cohort interns 
were tested in January; however, they did not enter the program 
until 19 "April 1978. The site experienced, difficulties in 're- 
cruiting students due to inaccurate feeder school^ records^ under- 
estimation of the difficulty of the task, community reaction to the 
^rogpam, community reaction to the evaluation design, and^iincertrairT 

funding. In fact, the second cohort, originatry'*'^heduled for 

intake in September 1978 j*AS»-dcl«yed approximately one month and 
was finally^admitte'd^Hes^tei^the fact that not enough students had- 
^ — ^beetTTicruited to form a control group. . In addition to recruitment 
problems listed above, site staff described intern attrition 
between testing and notification that they had been accepted as a 
major factor in their failure to meet their quotas. RMC subse- 
quently modified its evaluation procedures so as to provide im- 
mediate feedback to applicants regarding their acceptance and to 
enable the site to initiate staggered intake procedure. 

Second cohort orientation was held 16 October 1978. The first 
{valuation site visit was made late October-early November and is 
described below. 

October-Novemtfer 1978 Site Visit 

The program Climate at Site B refl^c'ted many of the charac- 
teristics of the CIP model. Staff members wt-e, on the whole, 
dedicated to the CIP approach and to he-lpihg interns. The positive 
^attitudes of the staff were reflected in a pervasive concern for 
improving the program. Staff members freely expressed their enthu- 
siasm about working in the <^IP anci their high hopes for its success. 

Individualized pacing and personal ^attention were evident in 
each classroom. . Interns were observed enthusiastically partici- 
pating in role playing, brainstorming, end problem-solving activi- 
ties in. CCS classes. Instruction was varied in practically all 
read^^g, language* arts, math, social stucf^es and .elective classes 
anc|^ included the use of didactics, lecturing, small 'group instruc- 
tion, ^and individual assignmejnts. A science instructor had not yet 
been itound. As a result, this course was taught^by a group of other 



instructors (including the director) on a temporary basis. Teaching 
was primarily of the traditional whole-group variety. 



The staff perceived the director as a leader with "strong 
juanagement" skills able to make decisions on their requests re- 
/ garding program operation (even though they may have disagreed 
with some of his^ decisiljns) . ^ LEA politics did jiot allow him to 
recruit potential interns from the immediate ajea. He had to 
exercise great skill in dealing with parents iii/the community who 

th'reaeeneaTTo^o^^ ThiB— slraffS/ere-aware-of the- 

difficulties he encountered and respected his ability to "juggle so 
calmly on a tighfcwire." Interns, in small groups, often joked about 
the .direct^or, .characterizing him as a dictator, but these same 
interns were observed frequenting his "open door" office regularly 
throughout the day on their own initiative to talk or just say "hi." 
Interns were also seen in and out of the middle management offices — 
for official and unofficial personal .reasons. 

During a program disco, outside crashers from a local school 
came in and "tried to rip off some typewriters." The interns 
pointed the crashers out to the career counseling supervisor 
without prompting or hesitation. ' These actions demonstrated intern 
loyalty toward the program. Whe;i an instructor's wallet was stolen, 
the interns found ^hie culprit who had transferred back to the<? feeder 
high school and coft^nced her to ifeturn the wallet and apologize. 

^' The gangs in the area tried to keep interns from attending t<^ie 
program." The "diYector^fepbfted: 



I They were ready to beat [an intern] up. ^ They<? 
hung around here for awhile. For about two 
weeks. We were helping this guy go tli^ough all 
kinds of places. Passing through the church 
door, to the other side of the street. / 

Another example of the obstacles gangs erected for interns 
concerned "turf" problems. The same dfrector explained his solution 
to the problem. 



We have street guards, the street / guards have 
'to bring these kids to' the corner and they have 
to cross quickly in order to come to this side. 

Tho Mighty 1 ive on andf ; (it's) 

tjieir territory and in order for /anybody to come 

h^re on the bus, they get off on and 

, they have to cross' -[their turf] . 



\ 
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staff -members* interactions with interns reflexit^^i-'tliS'^sitive 
dimate that had been at tajjied in_ Slte-B-i— ^SSy^ook an active role 
in helping "tire interns with serious problems in their personal 
Uves^ which might otherwise have interfered with their studies. One 
intern discussed how the director and the career counseling supl^- 
visor had helped him in the past. 

Mr. , (director) he's an alright man. He's 

under srandinig', you know... some ot ustTTink he's 

a real pissed-^off man, you know. Excuse my 
French'. Some of us say he's like that but I can 
say for myself he's alright because he helped me 
out of a number of predicament8T"was in nyself^ 
Like a ypung man that used to be attending this 
school [CIP] he was givin' me some hassles. Mr. 

sat down and me and the gentleman we 
talked it out instead of actually — avoided a 
fight or ipore dangerous. It was on. He had 
snatched a medallion of mine and it was gold. 
My grandmother had just bought it for me and I 
had bought the chain so that pissed me off. 
He was up here looking for me. I was looking 
for him.. Gun gun, bullet r bullet. 

He was down* Mr. (counseling supervisor) 

he arranged with (the other young man) , he 

a5ked~thi3tfl"~rilc(g^~"man to come up and face^lme". 
They sat us down and asked us not to have^ no 

violence. — We-talked.~ - They said talk is- a way 

of communicating >among yourself if you have the 
speakage. If you don't have that speakage then 
there is such a thing called sign language of 
course and you can use that as a way of communi-* 
cation. And to touch, that's more of a way of 
say in' "he's alright with me." We got along 
with that. 

\ 

The concern of the counselors was also expressed through 
discussions with interns. 



Mr. (the counselor) he's an on man. He's 

real little... for a little man I didn't expect 
so much out of him*> I had certain family 
problems that would bother me and he told me 
there were ways you can get- around this from a 
sit**down with your mother. He says, "you are 
twenty years old and you still out here, you got 
your mind go in' in circles. You don't quite 
know what you want to do yet an' still you got 
the pover within you, because we can just look 
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at you and see the progression you makin* on 
your reading tests and stuff." 



Interns were also held accountable for meeting behavioral norms 
regarding dress; for instance, interns were sent home for wearing 
tennis shoes or hats in school. Periodically interns would test the 
^^^-^olicy by wearing their sneakers because "they want to be told to 
^ke th em off — they want the at tention^".. Those just seeking atten- 
tion, testing the policy, were recognizable because they usually had 
their regular shoes in their lockers. Intern? were also held 
accountable^ for absences or tardiness and^getting assignments in on 
time. The manner in which the enforcement was carried out reflected 
caring and concern, but also firmness. Intern"' reactions to staff 
members' rule enforcement showed acceptance and understanding. For 
instance, concerning the dress code, one int^n remarked: 

I think they are right you know. ItJs a hassle 
'but you know somebody got to go on a job inter- 
view. They're not going to go to work and get 
that job wearing sneakers and no scarf on their 
head.. 



Counselors sometimes had interns sign contracts in order to 
impress on the m their responsibilities. Staff members on all levels 
were responsive to the interns' needs. Interns .could be observed 
visiting and talking wilh the director on a regular basis. The 
janitor was also concerned about interns: 



I talk with the kids. They respect me and they 
don't dirty the floor up too bad.... But I tell 
them, "you get this education unless you want to 
be doin' like me" and they listen, most of *em, 
they listen. 

\ 

Site B experienced some temf^rary strain between the old 
interns and the new interns. 



The old students they did have a little conflict 
about us.... Some of the older students [first 
cohort^ that were here already figured probably 
they wouldn't get the attention they got. . .but 
they showed us like, hey, %rfiat things we sup^* 
posed to do when we get here because they 
weren't gonna stay here all the time.... They 
know they ain't gonna be here forever, they 
gonna have to go sooner or later. So since they 
were the first interns here and we comin* in as 
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the second interns » they just cutting down the 
heavier ground » the light grass. 



One of the strongest indications of tne interns' positive 
feelings about the CIP in Site B was found in the manner in which 
they characterize the site. 



We are all together here asjone^body^and^all — ^ 

one group* — We-ali is^friends together, ' We're ^ 
Bostly like family here,;. It's like our own 
little conmunity here you know. 

The same intern remarked on one consequence of the CIP's small size. 

If I have a conflict with my sister she* come 
out and she^tell me blah, blah, blah, blah;, and 
well I say "if you don't understand what I'm. 
sayin' I'm sorry" you know because it doesn't 
hurt to say sorry unless you in the right. In 
[the public high school] I wouldn't of had to 
say sorry to nobody. There's too many of them 
in there to^ say sorry. [At CIP] either you 
gonna see them someirfiere in the hallway or in 
clasu. Orie of these days they're gonna be in 
your clasfty^if they're not in your class you're 
gonna meet them in the lunchroom, meet them at 
the meetings or the seminars or somethin' . 

The interns also perceived the sincerity of their instructors, 
both as instructors and as human, beings. 



Before they give os the packets they go through 
the course of research, researching what they're 
doin' , , ,and 'then they hand it to us and if 
anything is wrong they know it's wrong* They 
showin' us that teachlsrs can make mistakes,. 
Cause they showin' us they're more human than 
just robots. That's what makes this system of 
this school more flexible. 



Most frequently, interni spoke about the CIP in terms of its 
contrast to their former schools, which they have described as 
cesspools. Thirty to fcrcy students in a class sitting on the 
desks, "cutting up" in class, mugging teachers in the classrooms 
and stairwells, the smell of marijuana permeating the hallways, 
guards in the corridors, and identification cards and passes to go 
into the building and from one part of the building to another are 
typical of their former schools. The major newspaper in the area 
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reported that over a hundred unemployed teachers preferred unemploy- 
ment to teaching in these schools, citing physical danger as the 
primary reason. Most students coming from these schools complained 
bitterly about their treatment in a former high school: 



I had 21 credits but Jche Jiigh__school] said -I — 
only had-t7, according to the computer that they 
had. The grades they^ut down. So that messed 
me around, , ^ 

^ The worst thing is your friends comes up 'Toyou^ 
when you're gettin' up to go to class and says 
"Hey man, ya wanta get high." What are ya gonna^ 
do? So- you go with them and you start cutting 
the classes and the next thing I knew I wasn't 
in school no more* I'd come to school every 
morning, but I wouldn't go into the building. 
I'd just be out there smok^n' that herb and 
hangin' out* 



Interns internalized the CIP's world-of-work norms about 
attendance, dress, and other issues. An ironic demonstration of 
this occurred when a group of interns protested vehemently about a 
counselor' %rfio was coming to work wearing a scar^on her .head. The 
interns had already internalized the negative value associated with 
this '*taboo" behavior and "came down" on the counselor for breaking 
the rules. Additional manifestations of the interns' positive 
feelings about the CIP included: a high rate of attendance in 
school and at school functions such an dances; existence of a 
functioning student council; the ease interns displayed in talking 
and joking with the staff; the absence of graffiti on the walls; the 
absence of profanity in the building; the absence of smoking or 
loitering in the halls; and the courtesy and politeness demonstrated 
by interns toward staff members and other interns. 

Establishing this supportive climate was not a simple task 
given the community environment. As a result, however, the interns 
expressed a strong affiliation with the program and the staff 
recognized and addressed the interns' need to receive "attention 
that some of them just aren't getting from home." The supportive 
attitudes expressed toward tb<» interns ran through all levels of the 
program. One secretary renarkec: 



Sometimes you have to shoo them away, bac^ to 
their classes. . .they'll just keep talkin' and 
playing with things, you know, that they're not 
supposed to. Not because they're bad. They're 
good kids, young adults.*.. They just want the 
attention, they want somebody to show them, you 
know, that they care. 
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From November to February 



The third cohort classes began 31 January 1979. Counselors, 
instructors, supervisors, and interns assisted in tYie recruitment 
effort. The' large number of interns entering the program neces- 
sitated program e xp_aiifliQn--into-a-6e€ond— facrtxty^ — TKe~two^buil¥ing 
arrangement led to difficulties briefly discussed in the March site 
visit description. 



The staff climate remained positive. Minor hostilities and 
personality clashes were observed, but. they did not significantly 
affect the ^ogram operation. The director was often referred to as 
a dictatorial figure by interns and a few staff members, but his 
ability to run the program was respected by a majority of the staff. 
Attendance was good, turnover low, and staff members continued to be 
supportive of the interns. 

The intern climate was extremely positive during the early 
months of the demons t rat iop. Interns were enthusiastic about 
learning .and supportive of other interns. They rarely resolved 
differences through altercations. 

This situation was temporarily interrupted when the third 
cohort entered the program. The school required expansion to accom- 
modate the new interns . A second building was secured; however it 
was a separate building and provided interns with the opportunity to 
cut classes or roam in the streets while crossing over from one 
building to the other. Much of this behayior was reduced by an 
administrative "crackdown" involving strict enforcement of existing 
rules. Since that time, intern climate has improved considerably 
but has not risen to the levels observed in the early months of 
program operation. This may reflect more realistic expectations on 
the part of the interns, however, rather than lower morale. The 
overall climate at Site B continued to be a supportive, caring, and 
productive. 



The period between March and the December 1979 site visit was 
marked by a series of break-ins, initial recruitment of the fourth 
cohort , and tremendous uncertainty regarding program extension 
beyond 1979. In fact, a number of staff- members left the program. 
There were, however, no other significant events. 



The December 1979 site visit, occurring as it did just before 
Christmas vacation, was uneventful*. The program continued to oper- 
ate in an exemplary manner and, aside from continued concern about 
future funding, the climate was positive. Intern punctuality. 



March 1979 Site Visit 



* 



From March to December 1979 



December 1979 Site Visit 
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however, was cited as a problem by staff and was noted by. the eval- 
uators* Individualized instruction was observed, involving the use 
of packets. In addition, various techniques such as role_playing 
were noted. — — 

A CCS class was also observed. CCS typically uses values 
clarification techniques to enable interns to explore and refine 
their values. An instructor will often run through a number of 
questions until one "catches their interest," as illustrated below: 

T: This is ^ value judgment you have to say what 
you would have done in the situation. A man 
cheats on his income tax every year. This man 
goes to a neighbor's party and brags that he 
cheats on his income tax. The neighbor reports 
him to the IRS. How do you feel about that? 

Si: I would get him back. 

S2: I tell^you what. I feel that the man is in the 
wrong from the beginning for cheating. The 
number two wrong (is) for pronouncing it all 
around. 'Cause if he's been cheating he should 
keep it to himself. 

T: There's nothing wrong with him cheating as .long 
as he is keeping it to himself? 

S2: Yeah. 

T: Everyone feels the same way? 

S3: Well not everybody. I'm not agreeing. Its not 
the neighbor's business 'cause he (the~neighbor) 
might be doin' somethin' he don't want him (the 
bragger) to tell. 

T: Alright, let's go on to the next one. An ele- 
mentary school teacher is very, very strict 
about students running up and down the hall. 
Yet every time the teacher gets a break she runs 
into the lounge to have a cigar.ette. 

Si: She's a cigarette freak. She's addicted to 
cigarettes. 

T: The fact that j?he's tellin' people ycu shouldn't 
run in the hall. First, should she or shouldn't 
she? 

S2: No. First sh3 should be settin' an example. 
She is the teacher now. 
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S3: First of all,- she is wrong > S e c O Ti<LQJE-a-M^ 

she-s-a-hypocTrire^Tor running when she's; tellin' 

them not to run. 

T: OK. Everybody hear what ^ said? How many 

people agree with that? 

S4: I don't. ' Cause ~ it don't have nothin' to do 
with the class. 

T: OK. Every time you see her she's running back 
to the conference lounge going to smoke a 
cigarette. Yet, she tells you not to run up 
and down the halls. How would you feel? 

S5: X wouldn't tell her about it. • 

S2: She should know better than that. 

T: OK. She's doin' something that she's tell in' 
you not to do. 



Topics of interest to interns often "spill over" into tYe 
hallways between v lasses as the following discussion illustrates: 

lEnd of classroom discussion about President Ni^^on] 

Sli 1 was going to disagree with about Presi- 

dent Nixon havin' the power. I don't think he 
had it « I think that maybe his cabinet rode 
bjsforc himi 

S2: I saw President Nixon on David Frost. I don't 
know if he has always been like that but he 
sounded destroyed. 

S3: I don't think Nixon was the head man. I believe « 
he was involved. 

T: If you have a staff, if you have people working 
under you, isn't it your rer])on8ibility to know 
what those: people are doing? 

S3: Oh yeah, but that's what I'm say in' now, I know 
that he was involved. He was dowo. He was the 
backer., Thase four mfen were following his 
orders* 

S4: He (the night guard that arrested the Watergate 

burglars J was doin' his job; 
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Last I heard he lost his jdb. 

11 rings and discussion continues in the hallways] 

I thought he was a real ly powerful man, I 
thought he was really intelligent. He had to be 
smart to sit in office and control it the way he 
did and he did * cause he came out on top anyway 
the people look at it, It'sla shame but he. did. 
He was intelligent to sit in his office and 
scheme all this together and get his body to 
work with them, because they worked with him. 
Very few people was against him. Everybody was 
down for what he was do in'. 



I feel [thac^the night guard] was quite right 
[for arresting the\ Watergate burglars], be- 
cause. . .if it wasn* A for that brother bustin* 
him, doin' his job alp he supposed to do, Nixon 
would have gotten awaj^ with the whole thing. 

Nixon would have contjrolled it. He would have 
gotten over really bigger than he did. 

Bein' that the guard iwas under hiis [the Presi- 
dent's] supervision and he knew that th^ Presi- 
dent wasn* t wrong, he shouldn ' t have said 
npthin* because it would have started the whole 
scandel from the beginning. 

If he knew to tell on Nixon he should of knew in 
his mind he was going to lose out too. Nixon 
*wffffrr*t going to be the President sittin' in 
office and know one^ day 'he can get caught and 
not have the man that *tell on him freed com- 
pletely. Th^t should have been common sense and 
if he should of told he should of kept it really 
confidential that it was him that told. He 
shouldn't of let it te known. He shouldn't of 
spoke out as much as he did. 

He spoke, out for one reason. He figured he was 
f»oing to get to a higher ^space. You know, 
captai^i of security of the whole world or 
something like that. x"^ 

\ 

Justice ain't right. It'y not right. They say 
they get the same punishnlent as we do but they 
dbn't. 
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S3: They [government officials] know about federal 
prison. The federatl prison is like liviri' in a 
hotel. So they walk around like everybody else. 
They got pools and recreation 'cause they are 
state people. They the people that got to be 
pr'^tected, as opposed to those that live in the 
city. 

S2: It all boils down to every man ha^ to do some** 
thin' wrong in his life'* Every man is entitled 
to a mistake. 

S3: But in the office of the President? He took the 
highest seat and he shamed it. He should have 
set a good example. Which he didn't'. So he 
should suffer the consequences yast- a^ his 
subordinates did. 

S2: But he's still human. He's still a person.^ 

Teacher in hallway: Yo\y ought to become lawyers. ^ 

S3: I want* to get into politics. You know, I'm very 
serious about becomin' a politician. 



Counselors, complained that ^recruitment, scheduling, and orien- 
tittion tasks h^i precluded the scheduling of* home visits or Hands- 
On activities during the month of November. (Orientation sessions 
had been h6ld for fourth-cohort interns throughout the recruitment 
period to keep them involved and interested in the program. They 
were also allowed to attend classes for the same reason although the 
official start datj for. the cohyt was net until February*) ^ 

% ,j /-^^^.^^ , From December to March ' 

Site B, like the other -g ites > -received a nine-month contract 
ejctension in January. No invoices, however, were forthcoming until 
April. » 

Early ir^ February, the fourth-cohort' interns were formally 
admitted to \:he program. This cohort marked the first time this 
site was sklo to, recruit from .tha feeder school in the community 
where it v^b located « A certified science teacher was hired, also 
a first in the program's history. 

By ;tr.3 time of the March 1980 site visit,- bre ak-ins had beco me 

a serious _proM:!m ->at— Site B. In addition;^'7th€r~airector had made 
public hia ^tecision to take a new position. The importance of 
dynamic leadership to the program was^proyen by this event. 
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March 1980 Site Visit 



The site had experienced numerous br^^ak-ins since its incep- 
tion. During the March visit, however, the frequency of the. break- 
ins in and around the site had jr,6ached quite a high level. An 
average of one break-in had been recorded every week for the 
.preceding month. . D urin g the visit, the, sfte was again broken into, 
with papers strewn 'about and desks rifled. The staff identified 
thii act as the behavior of vandals outside the program — possibly 
terminated interns seeking revenge against the program. The au- 
thor's rental car was broken into. A suitcase, a briefcase, and the 
car'c battery were stolen. 

Neighbors in the community identified the burglars and helped 
the author establish contact with them. After an unsuccessful 
'attempt at extortion, the burglars were arrested and prosecuted. 
None of the stolen goods were recovered. The CIP staff and interns 
expressed their concern about the incident. One intern said: "I'm 
sorry this *had to happen to you of all people, David. It just makes 
us dick to have to see this type of thing happen to our friends." 

This experience compounded the distress staff felt at that 
time. It did, however, provide the author With a better understand- 
ing of the community. In addition, the author was able to identi^ 
-a continuum of young adults in the community ranging from the ^ 
calcified criminal or ''hoodlum" in the street to interns having had 
only minor brushes with the law. These groups know each other-, ^•'but 
they do not interact unless necessary. The "toughest" interns are 
often the most passive members of gangs. ,It is important to re-r 
member that most interns have had difficulties in school and with 
their families, but they are not hardened criminals. There are 
interns on the fringed of the program, however, whc could be con- 
sidered to fall into, this category. 

\^The climate of fear imposed • on the CIP about this time was 
further compounded by the slashing of one staff member's tires, the 
sma^hihg o f another ' s windshield , and the theft , of yet another ' s 
hubcaps;^ The staffs' personal dedication to the progi5to was evi- 
denced bv^ their determination to continue working under these 
circumstances. The site has repeatedly requested the local QIC to 
provide a security system to prevent these routine intrusions and 
thefts. The, local OIC has been concerned about the problem;- how- 
ever, no alarm system or sedurity guard has been provided to the 
site. ' 



' — ^As rar^offeh the case, this series of calamities appeared to 

intensify the commitment of both staff and interns. No significant 

friction could be observed among staff, among interns, or between 
staff and interns* 

^ Structural changes in the CIP improved communications between 
the counseling aijid ^instructional departments. The former career 
developer /was promoted to fill the vacated position of counseling 
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supervisor. This , individual he ' worked extremely well with both 
instructors and counselors. Instruction continued to be individ** 
ualized. Packets were observed in over half of all classes. The 
remaining instructors explained that they were either inappropri^ate 
for the given lesaon plan or insufficient fdr specific students who 
had "graduated" to the use of textbooks. Discussion of the rash of 
'^urglarief in the CI? and in the community dominated many classes; 
however; most instructors used^he discussions to their advantage by 
using these cases to illustrate larger legal and moral dilemmas. 

ihis' site's reputation for excellence was bringing large nuro*- 
^bers of visitors to the program, including a visit from the Ministry 

Jof_Australian_Educati.on. As mentioned earlier,_the site^ had re^ 

ceived an official White House commendation from the Assistant to 
the President for Domestic' Affairs and Policy. The award was 
received gratefully by program personnel and boosted staff morale 
before 'the rash of break-ins. * The award,' however, had varying 
effects on the other sites . One was openly jealous, another was 
"intimidate-*." The third site warmly congratulated Site B. Even in 
the case of the positive reactions, however, the" effect of the award 
was to temporarily break down the informal telephone link between 
the sites. 

During this site visit, the director at Site B made public his. 
decision to take a new position where he could devel^puJ»MtIional 
skills and "test a few theories." His decision to 'putslie "the next 
step" in his career dominated staff conversations. The staff were 
fearful of the turmoil that would inevitably be associated with 
changes in the administration. The director explained: 

You see David, the personalities are no longer 

held in check. When the director, or any 

administrator leaves, there is a power struggle. 

The, place can fall apart. Three or ' 'fduF "refii^g-* " ~ 

nations have already b^en placed on my desk. 

This one in particular seeks to avoid being 

placed under ' s. supervision, is 

always complaining about^thij^r that, that 
is a manig^lato^^^^fe^^a8 control 
^^___af--hi«'''Stlpefvisor and the others don't like it, 

" Both of them must be held in check. My team of 

counselors are thinking of quitting^ I know 
this one well. ........^ is excellent but she has 

to hear it. The teacher is tops and 

innovative* She gets high^ attendance but she 
took herself out of the running for the super- 
visor's position because she doesn't want to 
deal with all the complaining. { 
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The directorship was filled- on an interim basis until a 
permanent individual could be identified. The person selected for 
this role has extensive experience in this area and is highly' 
qualified for the* job. The only drawback to his placement was that 
\te was temporary and the 'staff perceived him as a' temporary fit 
in^^erim director. - *^ ' c 

From March to May 1980 

Only a few weeks passed before the next visit to Site B, 
During that interval, the departyutfg^ of the former director and 
adjustments tp ^the new,: i^tetim d%.ector were the focus of most 
thoughts and activities,. It was a very disorganized and disruptive 
^time^ Jr 



May 1980 Site ^N^Lit 

^ The change itt leadership at'^'Site B represented a test case for 
the importance of a dynamic personality and strong leader in the 
operation of the program. The replacement of the former director 
with an extremely capable but temporary leader proved to be most 
significant. The author met the janitor upon<=* entering the site, 
exchanged greetings, and asked "how things were going," His reply 
was not enthusiastic and in fact, negative, in contrast to his usual 
response^ "See for yourself, its back to tbe same ol' same ol'," 
This <'was the first sign of significant problems at ^his oite since 
its inception^ Observations aad interviews confirmed a deteriora- 
tion in staff and intern morale as well as in overall program 
operation. There were few interns present in class, many were 
looking for sumt^er jobs. Those interns present informed the author 
that they had sporadic attendance patterns, • This was .confirmed by 
consulting th^ir instructors * attepdance records, " In addit ion, 
staff attendance was sporadic or irregular. , Staff . /nembers ex- 
plained: 

What dcJKyou expect: We don't know s4i^ts going 
to happen. We don't even know if the yiace is 
going to be funded next year. But he's (the 
director] temporary and they (the interns] know ^ 
it so there are no sanctions,,,. You can't 
blame them, some are just looking for jobs. 
Most of us, you know, mostly, fear 'who's coming 
next.'^ We didn't entirely know how good he (the ' '\ 
former director] really was. We knew he was 
good but, you know, only uhen he's gone do 'you 
begin to really appreciate him. We need a 
leader, tiveryone knows he's (the interim 
director) a good man, he knows what to do but he ^ 
wants to go back to his old job. There ' s 
nothing wrong with that, its just that everybody 
knows he' 3 temporary so the interns don' t care 
^ and don't think we care and there's no one to 

control the staff. 
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The^staff and interns repeatedly pointed to the importance of 
the "presence of authority" in the program when explaining such 
problems as: l,owered attendance, inconsistent enforcement of intern 
rules and regulations, regarding dress code, tardiness, absences, 
^beKaviar ^problems, and so on; problems with the* community; and 
lower rftaff-intern moMle. Many of the checks and balances enforced 
inside and outside the program were' temporarily abandoned when th^ 
former director vacated his position. For example, one staff pemb^vy^ 
complained bitterly of her treatment by a colleague who now in^ 
formally supervises her work. The former director expl^ned how 
that staff member's power (based^ on seniority) was always held in 
check while he was present — by "keeping her (the colleague) busy." 
Other staff members jenvisioned experiencing similar situations in 
the near future and were subsequently considering employment outside 
the program. ^ ^ 

The former director also explained how "knowledge of his 
program and all the actors in it" was critical to successful manage- 
ment of the program. He derived information informally from staff . 
and interns to "know what's going on" in the program. For example, 
he would informally chat with staff, members about staff relations, 
intern patterns of behavior, and personal matters in the resource 
center or the local lunch room while "brown bagging it." Similarly, 
he would tap the channel of information on the. intern level by 
infojmally -"chatting" with popular and deviant interns. Reinforce- 
ment were also offered for information, , e,g, , leniency regarding 
specific intern behavior, dinner with a staff member, and ofteif 
simply -"good will." In addition, special arrangements with gang^ 
were made to "leave CIP alone." These informal patterns of manage- 
ment or control had not been reinstated with the result that the 
operational efficiency and morale of program participants was 
lt)wered. 

The shift in management had easily observable effects on 
program operatioasi/TTowever , the program continued to operate. In 
fact, records were being updated and reorganized. A complete list 
of all, interus and their status in the program was being compiled. 
The supervisors were observed working very closely to fill the yoid 
created by this change/in management. Most of the interns present 
were' working conscient^iously on their assignments. All program com- 
ponents were in operation, although at a lower rate of efficiency. 

From May to August 

• Little information waps received from Site B between May and 
WiC's iinal site visit in August 1980. Several key staff members 
departed, and the impending end of the demonstration period (30 
September 1980) was making itself felt in terms of staff insecu- 
rifty, . Summer is never thf best time for CIP operations but this 
ummar was worse than others. 
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Morale among the remaining staff members was higher than might 
have been expected. One event that contributed to this unexpected 
state of affairs was that retroactive salary increases had be^n 
granted. More important, however, was the fact that most »of the 
8't1afr~~beliWed*"~thar "funding -would- be -found - arid that ^the__.program 
would continue. These and other topic^ are discussed in the follow- 
ing site visit report. 

August 1980 Site Visit 

Program organization and staff morale were stabilized compared 
to the last visit. The interim director still expected to return to 
!)i8 former position on a full time basis as soon cs a satisfactory 
replacement w:»8 identified, and staff continued to view him as a 
temporary replacement. Excessive staff absences, however, ceased. 
Intern absence and tardiness, on the other hand, remained high. The 
latter problem was primarily attributable to the fact that there was 
only one week left before vacation. 

Program morale was affected .by a recent break-in. Thieves 
sawed through a floor into the program safe and made off with nearly 
all the typewriters and audio-visual equipment as well as petty 
cash, supplies, and materials. Staff members were depressed by the 
"t)oldness" of the culprits and the lack of security. Interns also 
displayed concern for the problem; however, most interns agreed with 
the attitude of one of their numbers who said, "it's nothing new." 
One of the most significant positive events boosting staff morale 
involved payment of retroactive salary increases. One instructor 
explained: "It's nice when you have faith in the program and its 
promises that you'll get yours and then it actually comes through." 

Staff were observed enthusiastically preparing for the last set 
of field trips before the end of the summer session. In an attempt 
to improve attendance, there have been five field trips in the last 
two months of summer session. ' Core classes were held throughout 
the summer; however, program records evidence poor to sporadic 
attendance — ranging from 30 to 50 percent. Most of the staff agreed 
that the summer program should be radically modified in the future 
for the following reasons: poor attendance, staff "burn out," and 
"just being realistic." None of the instructors suggested abol- 
ishing the summer session. Instead, suggestions such as work study 
programs were made "so as not to lose contact" with the interna over 
the summer. 

Instructors continued to use smal 1 groups and individualized 
instruction. Counselors complained about the workload. One coun- 
selor explained, "with these new demands imposed by (the local 
school system) we've had to introduce new coufses for the intern and 
f^uess who's got to test them in ad»V tion to our regular caseload. 
It's too much. I'm not sure what we're going to do when school 
begins again." Administration explained that this behavior was due 
primarily to budgeting restrictions and the inability to hire 
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additional personnel. The pattern of assigning counselors instruc*- 
tional duties was itself a part of the former director's policy of 
economising and combatting complacency by not allowing individuals 
time to become bored. 



CCS classes were cancelled to allow more time for reading and 
math courses. Counselors focused their time on preparation activi- 
ties required for the fall admissions. Subsequently, little time 
was spent in individual or group counseling sessions. Two interns 
were enthusiastic about their Hands-On placement. A career devel** 
oper indicated, however^ that "punctuality remains a problem" for 
most Hands'-On placements. There was a shift in focus of the dis- 
position conferences. The conferences were held "as needed" or when 
an intern . was having difficulty in the program rather than on a 
fixed schedule. In addition, intern parents were invited to ses- 
sions when appropriate. 

Staff members that either were "ready to move on" or highly 
concerned about the new personnel structure departed. Administra- 
tive staff expressed confidence in filling all vacancies — including 
the full-time director's position — by the beginning of fall session. 
The rest of the staff were not aware of any information regarding a 
time line to fill vacant positions. 

Site B wa more confident about future funding than any of the 
other sites. This confidence was based on the following activities 
—and— assurances : the local OIC offered its financial support, the 
ConBissioner of the State Department of Employment supported the 
program -and was expected to continue its sypport, DOL offered SO 
percent matching funds, and a 2.4 million dollar proposal had been 
submitted to the C£TA prime sponsor to disseminate the program into 
two other locations. 
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site C Narrative 



Site C signed a subcontract agreement with OIC/A in December 
1977 ♦ The first cohort entered the program on 23 February 1978 — 
"one day after" tRe staff had' moved into the building. The LEA was 
not referring students to the program at that time. The cohort, 
therefore, consisted entirely of dropouts without transcripts , a 
situation that generated numerous diagnostic difficulties. Although 
the LEA had promised its support, pressures from the teachers' union 
cauS€;d it to renege. An extended period of negotiation followed and 
a satisfactory ;igreement was finally reached in July. The negotia- 
tion iperiod uls very stressful, however, with OIC/A threatening 
contract termination if a school board resolution was not obtained. 
Deadlines were established and extended as tension mounted. RNC' s 
first site visit followed enrol Iment of the second cohort ( 1 Octo- 
ber) . This period is briefly described in the October 1978 site 
visit description. 

Oc.tober 1978 Site Visit 

Site C had difficulty replicating the CIP climate. Staff 
members lost much of their initial enthusiasm. They attributed this 
in part to the delays in negotiations with the school board and 
union. Th^re was also evidence of antagonism and general divisive- 
ness involving various staff members and administration. 

Instruction was conducted primari ly in a traditional manner, 
with lecturing and large group instruction. Learning packets and 
individual diagnosis, as well as small group and individualized 
instruction, were observed periodically. A few classes were ob- 
se^^ed in which interns worked exclusively with learning packets and 
^mf their own pace. The packets had been modified to eliminate 
inappropriate content or had been developed by Site C staff members. 
Instructors who used the packets exclusively expressed the opinion 
that their interns were not taking their learning seriously. In a 
fe%: classes, texts and workbooks were used to supplement the pack- 
ets. With few exceptions, however, the packets were merely supple- 
ments to traditional teaching methods . Ro le playing was also 
observed in a few instances* 

The CCS classes were taught hy teams of counselors, instruc- 
tors , and career developers who ui^ed the learning packets . Role 
playing and problem solving activities related to ''self-awareness 
and careers" were incorporated into CCS instruct ion. Interns were 
taken on a number of field trip^ related to careers and academics, 
(e.g • , neighboring colleges and vocational schools) as well as to 
cultural enrichment . Resource persons visited the CCS c lasses to 
share information about their careers and the world of work. 
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From October to March 



Novembery December, and January were devoted almost exclusively 
to recruitment efforts for the third cohort (February 1979) • Staff 
members complained of the fluctuating treatment-control number 
requirements described earlier. In addition, they were concerned 
that recruitment activities dominated program operations. 

Both the local OIC and OIC/A had become aware of the CIP 
director's inadequacy. For several months the OIC executive di^ 
rector took over the reins of the program. At the beginning of 
March, the original director was reinstated on a probationary 
basis. 

February-March Site Visit 

The second visit to Site C revealed a shift toward even more 
traditional classroom methods with much of the instruction being 
teacher-centered. Instructors complained about not being able to 
individualize because of the increased number of interu^. The rooms 
on the top floor were crowded with approximately 10 interns in a 
class. This was due primarily to the small room size tather than 
intern numbers. In fact, several features of the building were not 
conducive to learning or to "satisfactory" staff communication 
according to a majority of staff members. Some teachers were 
located on the third floor and saw no one but interns throughout the 
day. 

Only one instructor was still conducting individualized 
instruction using the packets. This instructor had previously used 
the packets exclusively, but had recently started supplementing them 
with other materials. He coumented that some of his interns thought 
"this way of learning was boring," but that the content was good. 
Most of his interns, however, reported that the packets were inter- 
esting but that their content was inappropriate. 

The individualized counseling program for the third cohort was 
not being implemented because of enormous growth in the program' s 
student population. In addition, the demanding recruitment efforts 
that preceded intern admissions brought program operations to a 
"screeching halt." When recruitment was completed, additional time 
was borrowed from regular program activities to prepare for the 
incoming cohort. Plans were being made, however, to schedule 
interns for entry interviews with counselors and career developers. 

Individualized counseling hdd taken place on a regular basis 
for the second cohort of interns uhtil third-cohort recruitment 
pressures mounted. Counselors followed up on interns ^o were 
absent or late , and a number of social services were found for 
interns who needed ^hem. After school jobs, for example, had been 
arranged for Interns who needed to work. 
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The second visit also revealed a further drop in staff enthusi- 
asm. They were dissatisfied with the CIP administration and the 
recent changes in staff roles. The majority felt a need for greater 
administrative autonomy for the program. (The local OIC was reluc- 
tant to "let go.") One group suggested that the director's lack of^ 
authority to hire and fire ^taff was the basis for many of the 
difficulties at the site. Another group referred to inability as 
the source of the administration's problems, A few members of the 
staff — both Black and white — expressed some discomfort working under 
the direction of a Black man. A former staff member, however, 
stated that "race issues have been used to obfu-icate real inade- 
quacies," and individuals were on "power trips," Another source 
reported that "the real issue" was that of "the inability of that 
one director to provide the direction the program needed at that 
time. Any member of the staff who thinks in terms of color, could 
not conceivably give our intern population what is needed to ensure 
success." Grievances about issues ranging from insufficient sup- 
plies to promised raises that never materialized were rarely ad- 
dressed, according to several individuals. Resentment occasionally 
surfaced between the two LEA-employed instructors and the rest of 
the CIP staff regarding salary differences, fringe benefits, working 
hours, and attitudes. Inadequate comnunication among staff members 
made it extremely difficult for some individuals to function effi- 
ciently in their roles. 

Staff members were fearful that the funding agency would 
terminate the program when recruitment goals were missed. Internal 
strife was rampant, as were tension and frustration among the staff. 
One instructor echoed the sentiments of the majority: "It's hard to 
wake up in the morning not knowing if your job will even be' there 
from day to day." He added that the local OIC had placed pressure 
on staff to "shape up or ship out," leading to an atmosphere where 
"everyone is minding everyone else's business." In fact, many 
individuals were observed spending an inordinate amount of time 
recording voluminous notes about each other "to cover themselves." 
This procedure was referred to as "documentation" by the local OIC 
and was viewed as an important step in the terrainat ion o f staff. 
There were also a few individuals "waiting in the wings," convinced 
of their ability to assume administrative roles :ln the program. 

These problems had signi f icant impact on the interns . Many 
interns were given class schedules that did not include the courses 
they required for graduation. Frustrated, two interns commented: 
"I'm bein' ripped off again. They're doin' the same thing tc me as 

( the high school) ." A few instructors discouraged interns 

from pursuing their career interests without suggesting alterna- 
t ives . One instructor acquired from the LEA commented : "It ' s 
irresponsible what they 're doing, counseling them all to college. 
Take , she wanted to go into computer science. The first thing 

I say is what's her background. It takec math and she hasn't got 
it.... There are only three students in the whole school that are 
college material." 
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The lack of leadership and coninunjLcat ion, and the- fear and 
frustration among the staff were reflected in intern behavior. High 
absenteeism (approximately 40%), periodic altercations, derogatory 
graffiti on lavatory walls, smoking on the stairs and in the corri- 
dors, and other behaviors characteristic of the neighborhood high 
school were observed at the site. 

Staff attitudes towards the goals of the CIP and their coianit- 
ment to helping interns remained generally positive. On both of the 
first two site visits, staff demonstrated their dedication to 
treating interns as "whole persons," helping them attain their high 
school diplomas, and assisting them develop career awareness — "in 
spite of it all." Positive staff attitudes toward program goals 
and interns were illustrated by the following remarks; 

They [the interns] are what make it all worth-- 
while. 

I have a warm spot for them. 

Our interest in the interns is the common 
denominator. 

The interns were keenly aware of many of the program's' prob- 
lems. However, they remained optimistic and offered significant 
insights into solving the kinds of problems they perceived. 

See they got to know who is serious about this 
and whoever is not. There are a lot of those 
that ain't serious about it. ^hen you find (he 
ones 'that are not seriolis about themselves you 
gotta get them out, cause they'll turn the crowd 
aiouna. They'll turn the crowd around, you 
understand what I'm sayin'? Bullcracking around 
this, that, the the other thing. Interrupting 
the class. It really bothers the people that 
are reaLly serious about bein* here.... That's 
what they be tryin' to get away from.... You 
see a friend everyday, he say "what's happening 
. man, oh, man, oh, let's get high," and it sounds 
good. It sounds good. I think they should just 
sit down and talk about it and try to separate 
the immature students from the mature ones. 
Deal with it lika that instesd of dealin' with 
everybody as a whole. It might take a little 
more time, you know, and make them earn their 
salaries more^ but it's supposed to be for the 
students' benefit. 

i 




The vast majority of interns, moreover, found the site to be 
"a lot better" than their olid high school, regardless of the evident 
problems that existed. 



It's the only program you can deal with. 
Twenty-two weeks ain't much time. You just got 
to get down to it. 

They check out and see where your mind is at , 
you know. See where your head is at. Try to 
see where your head is at. . .and they give you ^ 
a lotta advice. Everybody is interested, you 
know..'.. They can deal with people now better 
than the public schools, 'cause some of them 
have been where we going and where we are trying 
to get to. So they can deal with us better. 
It's alright. 

I think CIP is alriglit, you get more freedom. 

If this place was to close there is no way I'm 
tellir'^ you, ain't no way I'd be goin' back ♦'o 
the hi h school. I'd be just hangin' out again, 

get tin* back with and and gettin' 

back into my old ways, you know. 

It's a lot different. Less students in the 
class, you know. . . . They're not on you** back. 
Work at your own pace and ailcthis. It's a lot 
better. 



Events during March led, eventually, to the director's resigna- 
tion at the end of the month. A more qualified although temporary 
replacement from the local OIC gave a brief boost to staff morale. 
Federal intervention, lack of enforcement of intern rules and 
regulations, an^i absence of program policies and procedures, how- 
ever, continued to be strong demoralizing influences. The presence 
of inappropriate personnel (those who did not understand or embrace 
the CIP philosophy) also detracted from the program. The interim 
director took several steps to respond to these serious difficulties 
and was well received by staff. The actions he took were instru- 
mental in getting the program back on track." The following site 
visit description discusses this in greater detail. 



RMC site visitors found the staff climate one of conflict, 
confusion, and disillusionment, yet significantly improved over the 
previous visit. Interpersonal communication problems were common. 
The morale of the staff, given a temporary boost by the interim 



From March to May 



May 1979 Site Visit 




director, lapsed again with his departure just prior to RMC's visit. 
The new permanent director had not been on board long enough for the 
staff to assess her abilities. They knew, however, that the interim 
director had been & constructive influence and were distressed that 
he had left. The new director appeared to command the respect of 
the staff but had serious problems to deal with.* She had already 
begun to redirect the staff and improve program operations. 

The program was significantly affected by federal intervention 
shortly after the new director took charge. At that time, accordi^ig 
to various sources, the fuading agency "went out looking for the 
worst site." Staff feared that a visit by the funding agency would 
determine whether the program was extended or terminated. The 
funding agency 'subsequently placed Site C in a kind of probationary 
status while a decision was made to extend the other sites for nine 
months. Being selected "as the worst site" further demoralized 
staff. 

The^intern climate at Site C was also 'depressed. Large numbers 
of interns were §een loitering in the halls during class hours . 
Altercations occurred periodically in and around the building, and 
many interns complained aj>out the staff. One intern said she was 
really hurt when an instructor (one of the LEA instructors) said, 
"You don't have the stuff to make it in an accounting ' program in 
college" and continued to state that only three interns in the 
entire program were college material. A few interns complaxne^d 
about not rece' ~ing credits from CIP that they thought they had 
earned « This pattern, however, was slowly improving. 

From May to December 

The^period between May and December was marked by uncertainty 
regarding program funding continuation. Site administrators were 
not notified until November that the program would be extended until 
September 1980. During this month the site signed agreements with 
two additional LEAs. In total tKere were five participating school 
districts and each had different graduation requirements. In 
addition, the site was required to meet the foui'th-cohort enrollment 
quotas imposed on the other sites by 5 February 1980. 

Despite these problems, the new director experienced consider- 
able success in rejuvenating the program. She developed an accurate 
efficient procedure for analyzing the transcripts of incoming 
interns . and for rostering them into the appropriate sequences of 
classes. In addition, rihe imposed rules of personal accountability 
on both staff and interns including, in the case of the interns, a 
method of recording attendance at all classes. 

RMC made its fourth site visit in December 1979 and its fifth 
in April 1980. There were dramatic changes for the better during 
these visits that can be directly attributed to the new administra- 
tion* The combination of funding problems, staff, frustration, 
inappropriate administration and staff attitudes, and inappropriate 
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interns, however, severely affected staff and intern morale. These 
events and interrelationships are described in' detail in the April 
section of the December-April site visit descriptions. 

December 1979 and April 1980 Site Visiw 

t 

Dramatic changes for the better were evidenced during the De- 
cember and April site visits. The two most important and visible 
changes were the new faculty and the clarification of roles and 
institution of procedures. The most significant problems involved 
recruitment-^ attendance, and implementation of program ethos. 

The CIP was formerly in a three story building that lent itself 
to staff and intern disappearances. The new building was a major 
improvement^,. The director explaig^ed, "its all on one floor, you can 
keep an eye on everything more ^*sily." An intern followed, "you 
don't have to run up those narrow stairways anymore. . .and nobody can 
hide like they used to on the third floor." The building was 
remodeled to create an environment more conducive td" learning. 
Baffling put up between walls and ceiling separated, each classroom. 
Discussions could' be held in one classroom without bothering 
another. In addition, wiring for proper lighting, an alarm, and an 
intercom system were installed. Some classrooms and offices were 
carpeted. 

•Another noticeable improvement in the physical setting was that 
the resource "canter was on the same floor as the other rooms and 
thuomore accessible. The resource center in the old building had 
been 1 ocated'in the basement and, according to the resource special** 
ist, "no one ever came down there... now its supplied and they're 
using it. The English class uses it daily for its book reports and 
career reports. The only problem is things disappearing, we have to 
lock the door. But the books are circulating in and out. We even 
have an overdue list." 

Dr^ring the December visit staff members reported an improved 
program structure — as one- staff member commented, "finally we have 
one." The same person explained that individuals "have finally been 
assigned clear roles." Another staff member agreed and linked these 
improvements to the new director. The majority of staff members 
openly expressed their satisfaction with the administration — as one 
staff member commented "they know and communicate the policies and 
procedures and that makes a big difference." Another commented, 
" (the director) is receptive to informal communications from 

the staff.... {She is.^ also good on follow-up things. But most 
important [she] is intelligent, receptive, and has the ability to 
talk on the same level.... It makes a big difference having a 
director with an administrative background." The director and the 
instructional supervisor represented 'the core of the administrative 
decision-making team at the site. The career counseling super- 
visor's opinion was valued: however, it was regarded cs secondary to 
the instructional supervisor's input. 

i 
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The priority of recruitment efforts and low intern attendance 
had been central problems at the site in December* The entire 
counseling staff was obliged to recruit interns* Counselors com- 
plained that interns requiring their services in the program suf- 
fered as a result. One counselor felc she was functioning as record 
keepers rather than as professional counselors. Recruit:ment efforts 
were dampened by the reluctance of the local high school to refer 
sufficient numbers of potential dropouts or to allow on-campus 
recruitment. This problem occurred in spite of the fact that all 
five districts, had formally committed themselves to assisting the 
prograr. Dissatisfaction with the school coordinator's efforts 
continued. During this visit the lists of actual dropouts were 
described as "grossly inaccurate" by the staff. 

Poor attendance continued to be a serious problem at the site. 
Interns were not observed "hanging Ouc" in the halls or outside the 
building; however, they were not in class either. The site claimed 
652 attendance; however, the evaluator obi^ierved an average of only 
five interns per clas-s. The discrepancy was due to the times 
information was recorded. The program recorded a 6531 attendance 
figure by counting interns during' the first period. The evaluators 
c'dunted interns after second period. Interns would sign in and 
leave for the day. The director instituted a termination' policy 
for high absentees to respond to the problem; ive., interns absent 
for 14 days in an 11 week period were terminated. This policy was 
not well received by counselors who felt that the true spirit of the 
program was compromised by implementing such an inflexible policy. 

The director had previously compl^ned about lacking autonomy 
from the local OIC. At this juncture, she said "great strides have 
been made*' in this regard. She now had greater control over the 
budget and other pragmatic concerns. She also had a more important 
role in- the appointment of new staf f > Her ultimate objective was to 
have^ complete control of the program budget and such matters as the 
hiring and firing of program personnel. The local OIC chairperson 
and one of the local school principals expressed their support and 
their approval of the "smooth operation of the progr .ti." Their 
verbal commitment was not, however, always followed by corr*.sponding 
behavior, -according to o^e reliable inioruant. 

Two important and interrelated events affecting the site during 
the April visit were lack of funds and low staff morale. Inter- 
agency rivalry was responsible for a four month delay in sending 
money to the site. In the meantime, the site had to look for 
emergency local funding. This site's local OIC was not financially 
well endowed and was therefoi^e unable to maintain an uninterrupted 
program operation. The last minute budget transfers required to 
nyeet the payroll lowered norale. Moreover, the absence of program 
funds led staff to question whether the program would continue to 
operate from week to weei^« 
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The inability to purchase supplies had the greatest effect on 
program operations. "At one point we couldn't even pay for toilet 
paper," co^ented one staff member. Instructors depended heavily on 
the use of paper to make the individualized packets for interns. 
The paper shortage interfered with the l >ntinuity of the curriculum. 
Lecturing replaced the packets for a short time; however, interns 
quickly grew bored with the method predominantly used in their old 
public high school. "Money trickled in [by the time^of the April 
site visit] and saved the program," according to an administrator. 
"Staff were frustrated to the point of jus6 giving up, and we were 
beginning to lose our interns." Interns were hanging around outside 
the building and downtown. The majority, however, had returned to 
the program by the time the April site visit was conducted. One of 
the interns explained his absence. 

There wss nothing to do. They were out of pack- 
ets. The teachers they tell you they don't have 
any more paper— what kind of school is that? I 
know it wasn't their fault but. . .1 finished my 
work\ I was all caught up. What was I supposed 
to do? 

The low staff morale was partially due to the funding problem; 
however, there were other problems as well. One was that the only 
routine form of communication was informal. IfTstructors would drift 
back and forth between their classes arfd a back room near the 
counselor3 to find out what was going on. Instructors complained of 
the poor forward chains of communication among staff and between the 
instructors and staff. One instructor complained: 

They could at least send memos out when special 
events like field trips are going to take place. 
It ruins your plans. 

Another complained about the rarity of instructional meetings. 
"We have only had maybe one or two instructional meetings that I can 
remember. We do have a general staf f meeting every other Thursday 
for the professional staff but the f irs£ and the third turn into 
gripe s ess ions . The second and fourth ([Thursday] are iiisposit ion 
conferences of students and those also xurn into gripe sessions. 
There ' s no professional sharing ways of inst ituting and techniques 
that work . We feel isolated and the quality of instruction does 
suffer, the lack of professional communication has a detrimental 
effect on instructors. It could be better." A third instructor 
pointed to the instructional supervisor as the source of her frus- 
tration. "We need a master teacher, a supervisor, noc a program 
manager.... I need someone to help me, to give mc a^'fewmore 
ideas when I run into trouble—someone that has done it before. 
I know he's busy but I think we need someone to help us." The same 
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individual began to explain some of the difficulties associated with 
the job. 



I've been working so hard you know. The feeder 
school giveo^ credits for elementary work. Some 
have passed it| but they come to my course and 
no way. ^ItS' that social promotioni but they 
-don-t— have- the-- ski 1 Is^ — ^The hardest -part- -of 4iiy 
job is that th,ey don't have the motivation, no 
skills, and are used to being promoted. My 
class eventuallly gets 80% cqrrect but persuasion 
is the hardest thing I do. They are used to 

being promoted just for sitting there It 

would be nice for someone to pat me on the 
back. They don't realize sometimes that's more 
important than la raise. 



A number of staff members echoed her sentiments. The majority, 
however, recognized the instructional supervisor's major accomplish- 
ments"— 'improving both iijstruction and overall progron operations. « 
For example, he- developed an instructional flow chart based on the 
mastery system. It was a curriculum that met state requirements and 
^8ted each step of a {|iven course that an intern would have to 
complete to receive a passing grade. This system enabled the 
interns to know their status and what they had to do to complete 
their requirements. In addition, he has devised an attendance 
*ysteiB that required interns to sign in for every class. This 
significantly reduced attendance problems at the site. 

A few counselors recognized the improvements but one counselor 
hastened to explain that 



Before we didn't have any rules and regulations, 
now all we have is rules on top of rules. We 
spend all our time filling out forms and never 
get to do what we are trained to do — counsel 
students . And what 's more, the instructional 
supervisor openly 'states "that if'they (interns] 
are being counseled something's wrong beciiuse^i^ 
takes away, from class time. He does^.'t uhder- 
stand thes<) are special kids and sometimes if 
you can talk to them say for ten minutes in the* 
morning, you can defuse it [the intern's prob- 
lems] • ^They can go back to class and even 

finish the day without e::ploding . they I in- 
tel*ns] are*«out for 14 days and they are termi- 
nated, no explanation or due process, just out. 
It is getting completely away from the design. 
We hammer them with trules and regulations. If 
tliey don't conform we say shape up or ship out. 
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We give very little support to help ti\em decide 
to stay in* Another problem- is that we say we 
offer three courses in a particular field to. 
graduate but we actually only have one and if 
there itS a personality conflict b*etween. the 
intern and the instructor they are locked into 
it* We #ne'ed flexibility versus the public 
school/ The purpose has been lost. 



-1^ 



Another counselor believed that' morale was affected by this 
difference in values; however, he believed that the case was linked 
to Che relationship with the OIC affiliate. 



The issue is, is this going to be a school or a 
training program* So far its being run like a 
training program*^ local OIC) lacks 

the educational expertise, lacks an understand- 
ing of what could and should be offered > There 
is also a difference in the heeds of the 
population — theirs 'are mostly adults, we have 
kids. They assume their trainees are mature, . 
they ^expect them to put their personal problems 
aside* and get to it* ''Our kids have i^rsonal 
problems that they can't put aside. We ^have 
drug and alcohol problems* They don't have kids 
that have their PO telling you you must attend 
or you will be violated* Once we decide we are 
'a school and an alternative school, hal-f the ^ 
problem wilTbd solved. 



Other problems affecting staff morale were .common to /all the 
sites*, One instructor 4^8cussed the various concerns of ^Individual 
staff members during the visit. 

The pay 'scaled that>'s one of. the ^main things* • 
We need the same certification but we 'get paid a 
CBO scale rather than that of the high ^ 
school.*.. We also need a planning period, some « 
of us get one* and others don't* Another problem/ 
is that discipline is too lax* But the biggesx 
thing is the schedule* We wotk with' more 
difficult kids for longer hour^ and/have less 
vacation time and no summer vacation. We need a 
^ time to plan, to regenerate ourselves. You 
can't do it, you just get 'burned out". It's that 
simple* ( 
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One additional reason for low staff morale was that the atti- 
tudes of the instructional supervisor and several other instructor*? 
''were at odds with the CIP philosophy. Certain members of management 
rodtitft[ly referred to tthe interns as semi-trainable. One staff 
•ehbcr was concerned with the administration's attitude toward 
"•.trouble-makers'— they are too ready to terminate them." Admin- 
istrJitors also comaented 6n the need to "tone down" a nev staff 
member who stated he believed interns need to be involved in deci-- 
'sioit mating policy through the student council. A number of staff 
membtes said that this was 'indicitiye of the administrative attempt 
to "quell revolutionary behavior." A few instructors conveyed the 
sa^e impati.ence witl\ interns as they described their negative 
• fee lings ^"llbout the public school. (This impatience reflected a 
philosophical agreement wit'r. the traditional school approach and a 
disagreement with the CIP philosophy.) A situation illustrating 
this problejn comes from one< of the classes observed during the site 



visit. 




Most of the interns are busy readings their 
packets. One has i^is hat on and he is staring 
into space and the other has his hat on but is 
Working slowly. The teacher asks the first 
intern what he's doing: "What are you doing, 

(intern's name]? Read my lips. What are 

you doing? if you're not going to do 

anything you m^ as well go down to the lounge. 
Are you gonna \alk to me. [Silence] »Alright 
you got a cut. 'Alright go ahead. Intern stays 
and instructor responds by correct ing packets 
and t4ikiiyj attendance. Intern stands up 
brushes a few papers off the table onr his way 
out (in a mild form of defiance)* and slams th^ 
doot — but not too loudly. 

.1 . * / ' 

Ten minutes pass in which the instructor goes 

through his files and begins to walk around the 

class to s«e who needs help. A different intern 

*who has b^en working steadily throughout * the 
period is asked to read a passage. She reads 
the passage and the instructor asks .her what it 
means. She does not respond. He asks a cpe- 
cific question. Silence. Ke responds "you 

. underiTtand two vowels of the eight words in the 
— passage." The intern responds sharply, 
"Don't crack on me. I don't want to* talk to 
you." The intern puts her work away. The-y. 
iostructor retreats to his desk and r > one talks 
for the duration of the class^ , 



Another instructor has daily loud arguments with inte,rn«j during 
class. There' is a poster on another instructor 'b door that says 
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"brain surgery done here." This type of instructor-intern interplay 
does not occur when instructors are attuned to the CIP approach of 
treating the whole person. 

Interactions of this type contribu're to the chain of events 
that produces low staff morale, sporadic intern attendance, and an 
uni&ealthy climate. 

Despite these staff and intern morale problems, the site was 
clearly on the rebound from its earlier state of disarray. One of 
the prominent interns at the site described the transition from the 
former to the present administration. 

The CIP is better than it used to be. It was in 
bad overall condition. Standing, drinking , 
starting fightb, comin* in clasP late. The 
social [atr '^sphere] ha(, changed greatly . No 
^lx>ngeT a haug out, there's more respect for the 
teachers. Old CIP didn't keep attendance. Sign 
in ^nd counted—and out the back door. He 
received the same passing grade as the dedicated 
student. It was discouraging. I started doin* 
the same thing they were doin*. Discussed it 
with the director. The pressure was on then. 
They decided to install a card system. Fourteen 
days every II weeks equals a drop, which equals 
an F for the class. 

There are some serious problems le f t here . 
Class instruction is a lot better ^ than before 
they was dishing out the work, but the intern is 
discouraged to ask questions . Some teachers 
really don't care...* [Instructors say] Jo this 
work. Ask a qu&v tion (and they respond) you 
should know this. Some teachers don't have 
talent or confidence. They should relate course 
to actual world [be] open to all questions. . . . 
They're really not. I read Leon Sullivan's 
Handbook, it says the program should straighten 
up the individuat, focus on careers and personal 
problems and back to basics — they' re not doing 
any of that sufficiently . More selecting is 
needed in hiring teachers . They should replace 

. She is a nice lady but she doesn't teach 

wel^l — she practices favorit ism. They should 

shape them all up. teaches from the book. 

He doesn't make it clear, only absorbs the book 
and the facts and he lectures about it. He 
doesn't explain, doesn't make it understandable. 

is another nice teacher but doesn't teach. 
Has the same method, book and memory. Just not 
talented enough to bring out of the book and 
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explain situations.- I just cannot relate to the 
teachers that much — don't understand them and 
their problems. If the teacher is authoritarian 
the student will feel inferior and therefore 
reluctant to discuss problems with instructors. 
The counselors are good but there's just no 
privacy. Too many people get to know about your 
problems. 

is the best (instructional] supervisor 

since I was here. (the old director) 

talked, but he would step over drunk ccudents. 

( the instruct ional supervisor) has a 

clever mind . (the director) is not 

perfect but serious, dedicated, and cares, and 

tries. (the director) is behind all these 

things [program improvements] , but (the 

inotructional supervisor) enforces them. 



This same intern explained what he understood to be the funda- 
mental purpose of the program and how it should and should not be 
_ .implemented. 

The purpose of the program is to teach the 
ability to cope with sophisticated work — ;:he 
intellect and getting over in the job market. 
If you talk the dialect, the way you dress and 
talk ttlang you put impression unintelligent to 
the employer. They teach you to play the part 
so IBM may become second nature. Sometimes tin 
minutes a day on thjis is wrong way to le^rn 
it— to get a better job, make money, and to meet 
^the needs of daily living — emotional needs. 
Interns feel defeated', sometimes because they are 
unable to cope with, the actual way teachers 
are-j-their background ideology is another world. 
Some interns are supercool, an inflated image. 
Recognit ion and respeCft through their c lothes 
and their behavior is t^ie only way they know how 
to express themselves — many teachers think they 
are just illiterate anij ignorant. Sure they 
/ should not be talkin* slWng and not boppin' and 

wearin* those loud suits. \ Teacher says to nhem^ 

walk proper, and they come-back with "say what/* ^ 

You can't expect the student to lose prepared , or 

upbringing. It must be explained in a way not 

felt as threatening to t,he intern. Enough 

people say you' re not normal in high school. 

What Ithey offer is a tool to help their way 

becom^ second nature versus c^onform to this way. 

The w^.ay its done has a lot to do with your 
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opinion of yourself. The counselors explain 
what low expectation? do. It is important to 
teach in a special way. You should read the 
story of these twins. One went to college and 
at 18 his IQ was 120, the other was poor, 
uneducated , but the same brain. His IQ at 18 
was 75. 20Z lower than the average. Exposure 
to the articulate really rubs off. Those on 
welfare and not in the best of condition, not 
educated, don*t have the stimulation to build 
the intellect. We cannot do this .alone ^ it has 
to take^ something special. You really need 
faith to make it work but much more you need 
dedication and talent to make it work. If they 
can pat it together right it'll work the way it 
should. 

At the conclusion of this visit, the principal of the primary 
feeder school commented: 

We are happy with what they are doing. 
(the director) has done a fantastic job. j.t*s a 
functioning alternative. There is a waiting 
list that testifies to its success.... We don't 
want to see this go down the drain. 

From hay to August 1980 

Uncertainty about the CIP's future was one of the primary 
factors that led the director, the instructional supervisor, and 
the reading specialist to submit their resignations. Several junior 
staff members and two LEA-provided instructors left. The disruption 
caused by these departures was increased by continued uncertainty 
with respect to future funding. The August 1980 site visit report 
discusses thi.8 issue in depth. 

/ ' August 1980 Site Visit 

In all,'' iO members of the CIP staff had departed by the August 
1980 site visit. Although only three of those departing were key 
employees, the exodus was extremely disruptive. The reasons for the 
departures varied with the individual: however, the departure en 
masse was perceived as "a crew jumping ship." The director had 
discussed her reasons for departing months before actually vacating 
the position. Her primary reason was uncertainty about future 
funding for the program and, consequently, about her employment. 

The local OIC had submitted approximately 20 proposals, the 
majority of which were requests for small amounts. Larger requests 
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were directed to the Department of Education's Office of Community 
Education, the State Department of Labor, and the State Department 
of Child Welfare. OIC/A helped the local OIC identify possible 
sources of future funding. In addition, OIC/A requested matching 
funds from DOL to enable the sites to operate before any money came 
in from other sources. (The funds were to last for the ye. r. The 
assumption was that the 50% required to operate the program after 
the first six months would be found by that time.) 

The instructional supervisor also discussed his desire to 
secure employment elsewhere several months before leaving the 
program. 

I've done all I can really do without money for 
technical assistance and I know they [the local 

OIC] don't appreciate it. (the director) 

asks them, 'well, what about (the instruc- 

t ional supervisor) ' and they don ' t answer . I 
asked about creating a program manager position 
and you know how that turned out. There is just 
no place to go and they aren't going to promote 
from within, they told us that clearly enough. 
So I've got to go before (the director) 

leaves or I'll be left with this mess (uncertain 
funding] and I still won't be given the position 
of director or the pay. 

His view "that Che local OIC did not promote from within was sup- 
ported by a recent event at the site. Upon the departure of the 
instructional supervisor, the ranking member of the department was 
to be given the previously nonexistent title of instructional 
leader. Instead, she was appointed to the position of interim 
instructional supervisor. This "promotion" was considered insulting 
by many staff members'. Others have complained of similar experi- 
ences. 

The majority of staff members praised the director and instruc- 
tional supervisor for their technical contribution to the operation 
of the program, e.g., establishment of rules and regulations. This 
management team, however, was considered separate from the rest of 
the staff. This we-they dichotomy (Leacock, 1975) was a consciously 
fostered relationship, according to the administration. It was done 
to "instill discipline among staff." Another administrative staff 
member's comments, however, suggest a different basis for the 
dichotomy. "I.^ok what we have' to deal with, some of them (staff 
members] are semi-trainable themselves--at best." This type of 
"aloofness" was openly discussed by the staff. One staff member 
complained about the lack of communication between the administra- 
tion and the instructors. An administrator acknowledged having a 
"paternalistic" and "condescending" attitude towards staff^. Interns 
suggested a somewhat different reason for the administrative 
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"aloofness."' " is afraid of us. You can tell just walking 

down the hall. You can feel it." One staff member described the 
program's atmosphere as one of "distrust, disloyalty, and ujicer- 
tainty." Many of the underlying strains and tensions resulted from 
the recent resignations. Staff ignored administrative directions 
routinely. One staff member explained: "Why should we listen to 
them now that they are going.... What can they do to us now." 
Staff and intern interviews, however, indicated a strong trust in 
the administrators 'technical capabilities. At the same time, those 
interviewed had serious reservations regarding the administrators' 
commitment to them "as people" (rather than to the program in 
general). This concern over a lack of personal commitment was 
manifest in their reactions to some slides taken during an earlier 
site visit. They remained absolutely silent when slides of the 
administrators were shown but had teasing remarks to make about 
pictures of other staff members and interns . . The QIC executive 
director's reaction to the intern silence was also revealing. She 
said, "Clearly their pause was a way of expressing their feelings of 
abandonment." The interns, however, indicated that they did not 
''feel abandoned since they had never felt accepted in the first 
place. 

Instructors continued to complain about lack of supervision and 
guidance from their supervisor. Instruction was individualized; 
however, it did not vary in method. Packets were used exclusively 
in almost all classes . There was minimal variation in teaching 
method , e.g., no role playing , f i 1ms , and so on . Many intern 
complaints about the lack of variation in classroom instruction were 
recorded. They displayed their disinterest and Loredom through 
lengthy periods of joking in class and by burying their heads in 
folded arms. Instructors were frequently heard exhorting interns to 
"get to work." 

Counselors expressed a desire to have more time for counseling. 
One pointed out that: 



As good as these procedures are compared to the 
t'-.ie when we didn't have any, they have come to 
consume us. We don't have any time for one-to- 
one counseling since the change. Part of that 
is because of his [the instructional super- 
visor's] attitude. It's just the same as I told 
you l«st time.... If we're doing any counseling 
we must be doing something wrong because we're 
taking th^m out of the classroom. 



ERIC 



One counselor who was referred to as a "breath of fresh air" by 
a colleague was asked to relinquish his position because he was a 
"revolutionary." He attempted to resurrect the student council "so 
that they [interns! can take charge of their life while they're 
here." This type of dismissal was "demoralizing," according to one 
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%4io described herself as "embittered." Another counselor lodged a 
complaint about the lack of privacy for counseling the few interns 
seen every week. There were no partitions or secluded areas for 
intimate or private conversations between counselor and intern. The 
majority of interns interviewed had little or nothing to say about 
the counseling department. The most typical comment about the 
department was: "Well, ah, I know they tell me what courses X have 
to take, that's about all." One prominent intern was extremely 
upset about what he believed was the routine mis-information commu- 
nicated by the department regarding graduation requirements. He 
said, "IM be out of here by now if they were to give me the credits 
I earned and if theyM have told me the right courses I needed, not 
those [a list of crossed out courses]. I'm not the only one, have 

you seen , and and yet. You ask them what happened 

to them.'' A^few other interns complained of the same problem, but 
it was not widespread throughout ^he progra m. No explanation could 
be offered by the counseling deparltment other than human error 
related to staff turnover. 

Interns were generally satisfied with their Hands'-On place- 
ments. Many of the new interns, however, were still uncertain what 
tl^ term Hands-On meant. The only other problem identified by the 
old interns was the lack of coordination between the instructional 
and counseling staff. "I got this grade, you remember when we 

talked in (instructor's class) and I had him write it down for 

me. So what happens, I get this grade on the report card [points at 
a B on his report card}. I had to go back to the instructor to get 
her to tell them what, I got. They still didn't change it. So I 
went down there myself and showed them the grade. I think they're 
gonna fix it today, but I'm going to go back to check on them." 

The program's relationship with the community was less than 
optimal. There had not been any systematic form of parent involve- 
ment or any Advisory Council meetings since June of 1979. The lack 
of Advisory Council fneetings was direcrly related to poor relations 
• with the LEAs. In June 1979 the Advisory Council threatened to cut 
the funding of the school liaison person in h.'^lf unless he began 
working with the other school districts. The superintendent, in 
turn, threatened to sue the local OIC for breach of contract — since 
the terras of the local OIC-LEA contract only specified contact with 
one district. The Advisory Council supervisor resigned in August 
1980 after disclosing this ^information because he believed the 
Counci.^ had been impotent. 

Another community-relations problem is that local employers 
confuse interns with CETA employees and are reluctant to offer them 
assistance. The fact that the Hands-*On activity consisted of a two 
week unpaid observation as compared with an 18 month subsidized 
employment experience points to the program's faulty communication 
to employers. The fact that CIP has developed a sizeable list of 
applicants for enrollment, however, attests to the existence of some 
community support. 
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sice D Narrative 



The subcontractual agreement between OIC/A and the local OIC 
was signed on the 15th of December. Most of the staff were re- 
cruited and given an orientation to the program during the Christ- 
mas-New Year's vacation. The position of director, however, re- 
mained unfilled during most of the training period. One of the 
trainers was selected eventually to assume that position. The staff 
was almost completely assembled by early January 1978, and occupied 
a local OIC facility. The staff worked on developing the curriculum 
for four months with little additional guidance from OIC/A. Staff 
retrospectively reported that this period gave them "time to get 
on each others backs — because there weren't any interns." In 
mid-April, the CIP was relocated to a more suitable facility that 
was to remain its home throughout the demonstration ^period. 

The local OIC executive director and the CIP director attempted 
during this period to secure a resolution with the LEA. The diffi- 
culty they Uad was attributed to poor planning and communications. 
Tht ilocal school board official was first made aware of the program 
by a phone call ir* which the CIP simply announced their presence in 
the district. The local board official complained about not being 
approached earlier or asked to assist in the development of a 
curriculum to meet accreditation requirements. NIE's deadline for 
obtaining a school board resolution passed (26 April 1978) and OIC/A 
requested and received extensions. The local school board was 
sympathetic to the notion of the program and, despite earlier diffi- 
culties, played the major role in securing the resolution on 10 May 
1978. 

First cohort^ interns were tested on the, 24th of May and re- 
ceived an orientation on 30 May and 1 June 1978. Classes began the 
following week. There were no control students and only 23 treat- 
3jent students . A school system coordinator was hired on 19 June 
1978. He was given access to three feeder schools. However, timing 
was bad because the schools were closing for summer vacation. 
Recruiting was obviously hampered by this situation but in mid July 
the second cohort was tested, 68 interns were enrolled, and classes 
began. Once again, there was no control group. In October, the CIP 
instituted 90 minute classes (rather than 50 minutes) to^meet LEA 
requirements. RMC first visited the site in November dnd observed a 
highly devisive atmosphere pervading the entire program. In addi- 
tion, the institution of 90 minute classes lowered staff and intern 
morale. ^ 

The third cohort was required to meet the "new numbers" finally 
agreed upon after much argument between the sponsor and managing 
agency, e.g., 90 treatment students and 55 control students. Fail- 
ure to meet this requirement would result in termination of the 
site . Many serious problems arose, leading ultimately to OIC/A 
intervention in December. OIC/A responded both to program diffi- 
culties intensified by threats of termination and to the threats 
themselves . 
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OIC/A's intervention "turned the site around." The director 
and instructional supervisor were terminated, immediately improving 
staff morale. The school coordinator was informed that the CIP 
serves potential as well as actual dropouts. (His misconception 
regarding this iVsue, not surprisingly, had seriously handicapped 
his effectiveness as a recruiter.) Finally, the credit awarding 
policy was revamped, resulting in the return of 50 minute classes. 
OIC/A also launched a successful "media blitz" to attract interns 
for the third cohort and "turn staff attitudes around." This period 
is discussed in detail in the description of the November 1978 and 
February 1979 site visits. 



Site D has recovered from a debilitating political conflict 
within the program. The staff was divided into factions. Many felt 
the instructional supervisor was "vindictive" and "after the direc- 
tor's role." The director- isolated herself from the staff, and the 
staff felt harassed and frustrated because they had no means of 
presenting their grievances . Discussing program problems with the 
OIC Executive Director or the CIP director was either considered a 
ploy to pit administrators against each other or was regarded as 
"not going through proper channels." 

Because the situation disrupted program operations, the di- 
rector and instructional supervisor were fired. Subsequently, a 
disagreement developed between OIC/A and the local OIC as to who 
would be the new director. The OIC/A- favored candidate was selected 
for the position, and the staff subsequently indicated their satis- 
faction with this choice. The change in the directorship produced a 
significant difference, according to all staff members. "It's like 
a great burden has been lifted from us all. We talk to each other 
now, have you noticed? [The acting instructional supervisor and the 
instructional staff] understand each other, so therefore more things 
get done as opposed to not doing something to get back at somebody." 

Communication problems were resolved largely as a result of the 
leadership changes. In the past, individuals from one fact ion. would 
send a messenger to de liver a communicat ion or they would not 
communicate at all. This severely affected the working relation- 
ships within the staff because "work just couldn't be done, it's as 
simple as that." This period also took its toll on staff morale and 
affected the interns. Attendance fell to 50% or less. Theft and 
discipline became problems. 

Recovery from the earlier devisiveness was a very slow process. 
Interns were regularly reminded of the rules about attendance and 
tardiness, but uniform enforcement of the rules was lacking. The 
attendance rate, however, had risen to 70-75%. On the other hand, 
interns were observed regularly coming in a half hour late . Staff 
members were taking turns patrolling the halls to "get them back in 
clejss." 



November 1978 and February 1979 Site Visits 
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Classes continued to be small (15-20) and instruction individ- 
ualized as was the case since Site D began operating. The attention 
interns were receiving at the time of the two site visits was highly 
individualized, and was characterized by independent study with 
teacher supervision and tutoring. Interr.s were observed working at 
a pace commensurate with their ability, though instructors specified 
minimum amounts of work to be completed in order to earn credits for 
the term. Group assignments and individual, presentations were 
observed. Generally, most instruction, was conducted on a one-to-one 
basis, with the instructor approaching individual students to find 
out how they were doing and what concepts or explanations remained 
unclear. At this time, limited use was made of other instructional 
strategies such as role playing^ and problem solving. 

All instructors had borrowed the learning packet concept. They 
had made many of their own packets by selecting various descriptions 
or explanations from books and following them with sets of questions 
about the text. These materials were reproduced and given to each 
student. In addition to these materials, many instructors used 
textbooks selected from the lists approved by the LEA. Due to their 
limited numbers, books could only be used on-site; interns were 
rarely allowed to take them home. 

The CCS was being taught using a team-teaching approach. In- 
structors relied heavily on OIC/A-developed learning packets and 
employed an eclectic approach that included independent reading, 
group discussion, oral presentation by both interns and outside 
speakers, and field trips to several firms and other places in the 
community. The CCS classes were large due to several staff posi- 
tions remaining unfilled. There were about 35 interns in each of 
the four CCS sessions^ — but internt did not complain about the size 
of the classes. 

The program had only one counselor and one caieer developer at 
the time of the second site visit. Earlier problems had influenced 
the decision of others to leave. Jn addition, there were many 
factory reciuifment and trai:\ing programs competing for counselors 
and offering higher salaries. The shortage of personnel made the 
process of individualized counseling very difficult, although 
several interns reported having received invaluable help from their 
counselors even during the most difficult time. 

The only counselor employed at the time of RMC*s second visit 
devoted most of her time to scheduling intern;; into classes. The 
career developer was obviously overburdened with a workload in- 
clud ir.g teaching two CCS groups , developing community resources 
for forthcoming Hands-On experiences, and meeting interns* requests 
for part-time employment. Many interns complained about not being 
able to sec their counselors and some took advantage of the. problem 
by loitering or ''cutting out.** On the other hand, most found it 
possible to meet with their counselor when they ''absolutely" needed 
help in academic, career, and/or personal areas. 
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Intern apparel was indicative of some of their values and 
attitudes. At Site D many of the new interns emulated role models 
from "blaxploitation" films such .as Superfly . For instance, they 
wore wide-brimmed hats, trench coats, and flashy jewelry. As one 
intern phrased it "they got that syncopated walk down. A number of 
the older interns from-the-f irst and second cohorts, however, 
mimicked the behavior of the new interns to ridicule their behavior. 
The attitude toward the dress code was relaxed, bordering on total 
non-enforcement. A few st^ff members asked interns to remove their 
hats or combs from their hair, but the majority either did not 
notice or ignored the interns' appearance rather than using the 
situation to reinforce world-of-work values and behaviors. It was 
apparently hoped that as interns "grew into" the attitudes and 
behaviors expectad in the program, they would internalize the pro- 
gram norms with respect to dress and other world-of-work behaviors. 

A member of the clerical staff who displayed c.acern about the 
issue cotnmenCed: 

^ou just have to keep reminding them about the 
hat situation. That's part of going to employ- 
ment. You cannot go in with your hat on 
That's where the career comes in 'cause you go 
into an interview with your hat on and they 
don't really want to talk to you 'cause the old 

rule, it was set up a long time ago ^It s 

really important 'cause some of tho§e hats they 
wear here, if thay were to wear them to an 
interview— big Baicellonies~you can't wear that 
to an interview... that' 8 part of their person- 
ality. They tell us, "If I take this off, half 
of me is left." They don't realize it yet but 
that's the half of thea that they're gonna have 
to leave behind. 

Now, as one instructor commented: 

We are at the point where we are arguing about 
the same problems that all schools face- 
attendance, discipline, the hours, salary, and 
thie cold building. 



Staff members were young, dedicated to the program, and sympa- 
thetic to the problems of your.g people ... the inner "ty. For 
several of them, however, the experience of working m the CIP was 
"a real eye opener." 



It was surprising— like the interns we're 
getting' here. I expected high school dropouts 
to have learning problems and [to be] kinda 
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slow; but [here it is] mainly the opposite. The 
^oung peSple that I've found for the most part 
^^robably just got bored or got into other 
things-- 'cause there are so many other things 
offered besides school . I just sit here and 
think if they> would have had the proper chance 
they would never have been here in the first 
place because of the environment and the cir- 
cumstances • 



The envircl.nment the iniftructor referred to encompassed both the 
community at la^ge and the public high schools specifically. 

Their experience led some staff members to realize that the 
relationships apd interactions they observed in the CIP and the 
community represented issues beyond the immediate context and 

• supersede the success or failure of any particular program. Ques- 
tions began to surface concerning "what's really happening in this 
country?" and "How can this state of affairs exist?" Staff members 
have begun to grapple with these problems. Individuals demoralized 
by the situation .departed. Those who remained became more cynical 

.^but were no less dedicated to serving the interns. One instructor 
commented on how his experiences with the community had affected him 
and "changed his way of thinking," 



I said [in a previous conversation with anof er 
staff member, since departed] "How do yo\i think 
this program, is going to go?" and he said 
something that I had never quite heard* like that 
before: "I'm not quite sure [society] wants it 
to go* Does society in general really want 
success in a program like this or do they want a 
stop-gap measure?" He 'doesn't work here anymore vi 
and that's the first time I heard it and it ""^'^ 
really got me thinking. And now as more and 
more programs come and go and the supposed 
monies flood into a metropolitan area like ours 
and then seeing how they disappear and never 
really reach the ^rass roots. I really started 
asking myself th^t question and I have come to 
doubt it very seriously. . .this whole lifestyle 
shouldn't be this way. If the proper chance is 
given, if this was truly a democracy, if success 
was really everyone's first goal for everyone, 1 
don't see how anything like this should 
exist .... I find it the same kind of perse- 
cution as against the Jews^ for example. I have 
not experienced it as much as my parents. . . [my 
mother's] parents were killed in the camps and 
she tells me about prejudice and I listen. I 
see it here and it's the same . It's just 
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keeping one in one*8 place. It's like Abraham 
Lincolit never existed in a way, or anything was 
ever signedi because no one is picking cotton 
but there ^is-8;t-i-l-Jr-{ma-jor -employers in the city) 
and^it's almost exactly* the same only they g.et 
wages I high wages in an inflationary environ- 
ment. oThat is the same as if they were getting 
low wages. ... I think this program is defi- 
nitely a positive step. As far as the long run^ 
it* 8 such a feeble step. I never realized the 
vaft scope o f the problem , more and more , just 
look at the area the , school is situated in for 
miles. It seems kind of hopeless.... I don't 
^think people believe it or they see it and don't 
want to believe it and they're glad it's like 
that and that may be more of a majority than 
you think. 



i The high schools in the area were simifar to public inner-city 
\high schools throughout the country.^ S,tudents dropped out for a 
variety of reasons—boredom, drugs, crime, pregnancy, f^unily prob- 
lems, and "the need to get a job." Iiiterns were extremely critical 
of their former high schools. One staff member elaborated upon the 
problem: 



* The public school system is not really designed 
^ for minorities because most of the ^things you 

' hear aboat in history are Anglo-Saxon Protes- 

tant.. They cannot identify with it. I'll do it 
i 'cause it's here, but in its course of twelve 

\ , years you have to .get motivated to stay for' 

twelve years. You have to ; see that there's 
« \ something you're getting out of it.. If you 
*^ don't see that there's something you're getting 
out of it", you're gonna get out. 

/ 

Thp interns were motivated in the ^IP classrooms. They pointed 
to their personal relationships with their instructors as prime 
factors responsible for their motivation and participation in the 
program: 



I feel they are with you instead of against you 
because, , in ^ ablic school,, really the teachers 
are not worried about the istudents— all they're 
worried about is whether t^ey can pay the light 
bill or when they can getl their car note paid 
up... and they don't give us as much attention as 
the teachers do here; noti attention as far as 
babying you— I mean real |help. Communication 
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with the teachers — they seem to be ^fry helpful. 
If you have any* questions they' ll^go »all-ouf to 
h€lp you with those' questions; but they won't 
give th3m to you; they let you find 'them out 
• 'yourself. 

' . ■ . 

The atmosphere experienced by interns was conducive to the 
establiahmeAt of immediate friendsl>ips. ' Both old and- new interns 
commented on the ease with which they -made friends at the CIP. 

The" environment here"* I like better [than the 

hi^ school]. Here it don't;' take long' to make 

friends^ For jexample, I just met him the day " : 

before yesterday and he bothers me constantly / 

everyday. Think I knowed him for, a year. But 

it's friendly around here. 

New interns^ however, were quick to complain of the lack >of 
extracurricular activities available in the school to keep them, 
interested, u^^e old interns "came right back on them,'' ^however, 
and listed the types of activities they could beco'me involved in 
"if they would just keep their ears open," — CIP-is-HIP Committee, 
Student Council, basketball team, and the Financial Committee. * 

Many of the interns had already "exper i.enced the negative 
parts of life — that's what they based their decision )on coming 
here." Broken homes, alcoholism, drug abuse, gangs, and teenage 
pregnancy we^re not uncommon in the 6'ackgrounds of the interns. Some 
interns had* been "school hopping" for years, transferring from one 
school to the next, trying to -find places where they could fit in 
without getting "sucked iflto the wrong crowd." This point is 
especially worthy df ^phasis since the existence of a sizeable 
group concerned with avoiding "association with undesirable elements 
is not mentioned in the literature. " They transfer or drop out 
because they do not want to be affected by the ^conventional high 
school setting, not because they are failing. These dropouts, in 
fact, are the successful rather than the unsuccessful pf-oducts of 
the urban school setting. s 

• \. . ^ 

Most of the interns at the site were ready for a change in 
their lives, as two interns characteristically expressed. 



Intern 1; I can look back over^ the days when I was sitting 
around smokin' weed and everything. I used' to 
be all lazy, ^brokedown, cool, you know, but it's 
not about bein' cool, it's about livin' and 
en joy in' life.... It's not a 1.1 about bein' 
deprived or anything. It's all about tryin' to 
get it and at your best. You can't expect 
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• ^ someone to just ^ive* ymi somethin* for nothin*. 

You gotta p,ut forth a litt le * effort *^o try to 
make it better for" you. I'm thinkin' about my 
future and the way I wanra raise my children and 
the way they should ixai^e their children. I ,* • 
don't want them to kTow up like I did — crime, 
you know, dop^e and/ all the rest of the ugly 
things that come with it.... It's all based on 
who you're influenced by. 

Intern 2: 'Cause nobody wants to be a tobbet, nobody wants 

to be^ a dope pusher^ nobody war^ts to be a leader ' * 
of whfte slavery.... ^ That's why I feel maybe- I 
didn't have* the right friends around me when I 

.was a child, maybe that's why I. did some of the 
things I did ,at my* younger age — around 11, 12, 
and 13. , Now I^m 17 yearlsi old and I'm proud of o 
it becaMse I can look back at all thv things I 
had done while I was younger and say, 'welljlhat 
was reall^ stupid' or 'I 'shouldn't "have^done 
that,' but now it's all about makin' my future 

Uook. better than, ^ou 'know, my past. ^ 

Intern 1: I want to walk in the li^ht myseH 'cause I have 
been w^ilkin* in darkness* for ^ good lone time. 
Now that I have 3een the light whether it be 
within thi3 school or ^ithin my church or 
, '' . whatever, I know my directiori. 

From February to May 

, ' . / ^ 
The third cohort clases began 31 ^^'anuary 1979. * The "numbers" 
were met. The majority of jlnterns were recrj^ited . from the feeder 
schools an<^ were potential dropouts. Many, hcfwever, were not suited 
to the program ^nd would not haVe been recruited had the pressures 
to' "^eet Enrollment quotas bleen le'^s compelling. Those who" were 
uttsuited either left or were termina ed later in the year. 

The entire ClP staff reported a positive shift in their atti- 
tudes and in the direction of the 'program by the second site visit. 
Staff morale steadily improved between February and May. The most 
important event contribut^ing to the improvement of staff morale and 
subsequently of the program was the selection of a new director in 
.March 1979* ' LEA officials also re&ponded Enthusiastically to her 
appoic|tm^nt , expressing confidence in her abilities. 

^ May 197,9 Site Visit ' 

J 

A formerly* committed and enthusiastic staff became alienated 

and demoraliMd prior to the OIC/A intervention. By the time of 

^Cts third^site visit in* May 1979, th^ were again comrtittedj 

cooperative, arfd.we^l directed. ' g 
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Intern climate at Site D paralleled the staff morale — with 
some time lag. During the first site visits, significant differ- 
ences between "serious" and "immature" interns were observed; how- 
ever, everyone appeared to "get along with one another." Interns 
made friends easily. Few rules were adhered to or enforced, but a 
warm and friendly rapport existed among interns and between interns 
and staff. A few instructors and counselors were worried about the 
"excessive leniency" concerning adherence to or enforcement of 
rules, e.g. wearing hats in the building, leaving school early, and 
so on. During this early period, a number of interns wore loud 
clothing and demonstrated a preoccupation with the old "gang" 
stories during leisurely conversations. The climate was accepting 
and 'friendly but it did not resemble the prototypical climate 
because it was not balanced — "it was caring but not firm." It is 
important, however, to emphasize that staff and intern adaptation to 
program rules is developmental — as one OIC/A official explained; 
individuals ""just do not change over'^ight , ^rather it takes time for 
th^m to be CIPized." 

This pattern suffered ^a serious setback immediately preceding 
and* during the third-cohort recruitment crisis. The sites v/ere 
threatened with terminat ion i f they could not enroll sufficient 
numbers^ of interns into the program within a prescribed period of 
time. iStaff became disenchanted with the CIP administration and 
the local OIC as evidence accumulated that quotas were not going 
to be met , and staff absences or early departures were frequent . 
Interns interpreted this behavior as a form of not caring, a 
phenomenon similar to the first site's experience. 

These problems were compounded by the lack of adequate heat 
in the building in the middle of winter. Interns had to be turned 
away from the building because it was simply too cold to hold 
classes. This and che (public school) winter vacation broke the 
continuity of arnendance and lowered the morale of che intern body 
as a whole. 

At about tr»is time OIC/A intervened, replacing staff members, 
initiating a recruilment "bixtz" through the media, and so on. 
The overall effect was positive — "it saved the program." In fact, 
Sit2 D had waiting lists of potential interns at the time of this 
visit. On the other hand, OIC/A*s dramatic intervention created 
.if us ion for the inferns and had repercussions. 

The subs'^quent enforcement of attendance and dress rules 
produced a marKed change in the interns' attitudes and appearance. 
Only one or two interns continued to wear loud apparel characteris- 
tic of the "street culture." A related change was that older 
interns (second cohort interns), who were initially less serious 
about the program, began to defend it from the verbal insults of 
some of the new (third cohort) interns. In addition, these same 
older interns began to enforce the rules among themselves and with 
new interns. The level of intern enthusiasm was not as high as it 
was in the early months of opera t ion, but the site climate as a 
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whole was balanced. It was ^'caring and firm" simultaneously and, as 
a result, more closely approximated the climate in the Philadelphia 
prototype. 

Classes were individualized. One of the CCS classes used a 
career education film to help prepare interns for job interviews — 
focusing on successful and unsucce<*jful interviewing strategies . 
The pros and cons of these models of behavior were discussed. 

T: The job interview situation is a very critical 
pare of the person I want to become or he 
career that I would like to have. So unless you 
can successfully deal with that job interview 
you might never get that career or become that 
person you want to become. It's something that 
you have to plan and practice, okay? 

Now the white boy in that film. Let's make some 
value judgments. Did he have ^a good attitude or 
a bad attitude in your opinion? 



SI: It was bad. He was tellin' some stories that 
wasn't true, you know, to get that job. Trying 
to make himself look like he was qualified. 

T: Do you think that had something to do with his 
confidence or lack of confidence, that he had to 
prefabricate something to make up something? 

SI: Yes. 

T: The other young man wasn't assertive. Often 
times when you go for a job interview if you 
going to something that's going to be dealing 
with public relations or Sc.ies or something like 
that, they would want you to be very assertive 
and very aggressive. But you will have to, let 
us say, display those types of personality 
characteristics at the proper time. Actually he 
was displaying that aggressiveness at the 
improper time. It was the kind of job where you 
have to roll with the punches and be less 
" assertive. . . feedback. 

S2: The white guy had the best attitude. He- just 
went about it the wrong way. 

T: Oh, you think the white guy's attitude was 
alright? 

S2: He went in there with the attitude that he was 
going to sell his self and he was confident in 
his self. 
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T: I got Che opposite response from Che other 
class. ...What about when he took the cigarette 
from the interviewer and he tr iM to act mid- 
town? Wasn't that kind of sloppy ^nd raggedy? 

S3: I would say no thank you* 

T: But didn ' t it seem like he was kind of a neo- 
phyte, a neophyte with cigarettes, something he 
didn't usual ly do when he took a c igaret te • 
Quite apparent wasn't it. He was taking a 
cigarette as if he was a pack-a-day smoker. 

S3: He probably didn't even smoke. 

T: Well, I think it's a good rule of thumb never to 
smoke in an interview unless the guy is a best 
friend of yours and it really ain' t about an 
interview. It ' s just about going through the 
process. I wouldn't do that. I wouldn't chew 
gum. I would try to go as conservatively 
dressed as possible. Not with all that loud 
excuse the expression shit. Wild hats and 
platinum shoes. 

S3; Like my man, he looked just like that. c 

T: Right, and that's why I'm tellin' you that 
'cause I noticed it in here. They associate it 
with Super fly . Don ' t put your roll s in your 
hair that day guy s , if you do that sort of 
thing. Don't have your hair done, don't go for 
a job with that processing. 



This same instructor routinely emphasized the importance of 
proper training in his classroom lessons. 



Employers don't want to invest th«ir money in a 
dud... that's why it's been so hard for Blacks 
'cause they usually don't have the skills, 
'cause when they go for skills training they 
usually don't have the skills right. They don't 
have the discipline usual, so they don't make it 
through. So the man can say, well, we let x 
number in but they couldn't make it. They just 
couldn't cut it . And I'm tellin you because 
I ' ve lived i t . Would you be lieve I was turned 
^own for an elec trician' s apprenticeship. Now 
this was comin' out cf high schOs^/l. I h^d 
college prep si tuat ion . I h^d minorcd in 
^ electrical stuff. But my math skills were kind 

of sad. 
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This instructor was atypically "abrasive" in his manner, 
according to interne and staff. He had, however, the best intern 
attendance record of any CIP instructor. In addition, many interns 
respected him for his ''brutal honesty" and his ability to prepare 
then; for "the real \ rid out there." An excerpt of a classroom 
discussion is preseuted below to ^^demonstrate this instructor's 
ability to relate his personal experience to classroom lessons. In 
addition, his ability to detect intern attitudes through their body 
language is evidenced. 

I washed dishes my first two years off of New 
Jersey on Long Island, upstate New York. 
Poughkeepsie. Where those ski resorts are all 
up there. I did all that because I knew I was. 
in a position of being overqualif ied for some 
jobs and not qualified fulty for others, because 
I had not completed my .degree, okay. But once 
you have that piece of paper, then tfiat's a 
horse of another different color. They can't 
keep not looking at you, turn you down; 'cause 
you gotta be qualified for somethin' if this 
• piece of paper says you are, you know. 

The CO liege degree is like the high school 
diploma was 30 years ago. Actually you're in a 
state in this country, where the college degree 
really is high school and people better wake up 
and realize that. All you doing now is getting 
the skill "o go to college. You're not edu- 
* CA^d, you know it. Long ways from it. For the 

moS part everybody in this room is a functional 
illiterate. That's the truth. The truth may 
hurt you. You may get feelings all down in your 
stomach bf anger but that's the way it is. I 
guess you are very frustrated and you meet with 
consternation often times with me 'cause I read 
you so well. You tell me all' the answers ... you 
say things with your eyes and your expression on 
your face. What you do with your hands. When 
someone is guilty usually in my class I can 
usually tell whether thex, did it or not. -You 
tell me everything and tlien you get mad at me 
for knowin' it. So this is what [the film] was 
talkin' about, body language. So I got this 
film to show you some of the things that can 
happen in an interview situation even when 
you're qualified and even when you're not 
qualified. The interview is somethin' that you 
should deal with while you're in school. Yoii 
should go to as many interviews as you can. 
When you come out of the >nterview take notes. 
When we talk about jobr or during orientation I 
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told you your good points and your bad points. 
Things you might need to work on. And you can 
become a very -good actor. You can sell yourself 
to anybody if you practice and to obtain the 
skill you must practice. That'c half of the 
battle — the interview. The other half, as we 
discussed, is being qualified. 



From May to December 1979 

A staff retreat was held in August 1979 "to enhance communica- 
tion and commitment of the CIP staff." Staff members argued with 
each other throughout the retreat; however, all agreed the retreat 
contributed to a more cohesive staff. Attendance was, a significant 
problem during the summer session (34% in August). This problem was 
due primarily to the interns' sunmier employment schedule; their 
schedule was in conflict with CIP operations. In addition, interns 
plan vacations with their families during ^the summer. There were 
difficulties at the site- regarding recruitment activities, LEA 
relations, intern retention, and staff retention, all due primarily 
to the uncertainty of future funding. 
' I* ** 

In September, OIC/A was notified verbally that additional 
funding would be forthcoming. At that time the sit2s were asked to 
recruit 90 and 75 youths respectively for treatment and control 
groups (figures that were ultimately revised to 90 and 55 respec- 
tively). Fourth-cohort testing began on the 23rd df October and 
intake occurred on the 5th of November, RMC visited the site in 
December 1979 and observed a further marked improvement in staff and 
intern morale at that time. # 

In December, an OIC/A-CIP conference was held in the Site D 
city. This conference was particularly effective in improving 
linkages between the program and the co»nunity. inequitable salary 
scales and intern retention problems persisted at the site. These 
and other issues are discussed in the" December site description 
which follows. 

December x979 Site Visit 

Staff and intern morale were high in December. - The new .direc- 
tor had made a smooth adjustment to the program and was regarded as 
"a welcome gift" by staff. She was observed to have a personablp 
management style, but could be firm with her staff when the situa- 
tion required. For example, she did not hesitate to reprimand a 
staff member for maladaptive behavior. She was also observed to 
t&ke an active interest in extra curricular program activities, 
e.g., the choir. It was apparent that the staff respected her and 
recognized her varied obligations; however, a fev individuals 
complained of her frequent absences from the building. The new 
director was respected by the local school agency official as well. 
The director's plan of over-recruitment (attempting to recruit 200, 
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rather than 100 interns into the program) had a positive effect on 
staff morale. The majority of staff members interviewed said they 
were "not worried about the numbers this time around." All of these 
individuals , linked their sense of security to the over-recruitment 
procedure. The feeling that this approach would be successful was, 
in a large part, due to the direction of the new School Coordinator. 
He established explicit criteria and developed a procedure for 
identifying potential interns. In addition, he developed set 
procedures for contacting and testing potential interns. Announce- 
ments on the school public address system appeared to have produced 
the best re.<;ults, whereas telephone calls worked poorly, and letters 
did not work at all. According to the School Coordinator, the most 
signi f icant factors contributing to the successful recruitment 
included: (a) "organized snd systematic plan for recruiting, ex- 
cellent cooperat ion, input , and hard work from the recruitment 
teams;" (b) LEA cooperation; (c) "an office" or semi-permanent 
location "in the public school — not jf'st in the halls;" (d) good 
timing of the recruitment (just after the student progress report 
for the last half of the first semester had been sent to students 
and parents); (e) "our six men in the school," and (f) peer grqup 
(intern) support or peer pressure. Major factors inhibiting re- 
cruitment were described as: (a) inadequate clerical help; (b) 
"lack of adequate communication (it was difficult for the recruit- 
ment teams to develop any kind of a time line because the *cuc-off' 
date was not known);" (c) "resistance of some CIP staff members to 
make a commitment for planning and participating in" (the recruit- 
ment process); and "lack of a long-term recruitment plan prior to 
the (December] plan." 

An OIC/A Career Intern Program Conference wa3 hel^ in Detroit 
at the time of the December site visit. The staff believed that the 
Conference gave them a "boost in credibility" with the educational 
community. One of the local school board officials confirmed this 
view with the following comment^ "We consider OIC-CIP part of our 
public school system. They provide services which we cannot pro- 
vide. Public school systems cannot reach all students. There is a 
need for alternative, community-based programs like CIP." Moreover, 
all staff members agreed that the conference would help ensure 
future funding from the sponsoring agencier. Their views were 
supported by school board officials, local universities, the gover- 
nor ' s office , local c lergy , the evaluators , and the sponsors at the 
conference. ^ 4 

Instruct ion cont inued to be individualized and infused with a 
career orientation. Extensive use of the learning packets was 
observed . Many of the packets , however , we drawn directly from 
chapters in text books. The interns were observed conscientiously 
completing the packets and asking questions about the materials. 
Interns appeared most active in classes with subjects anchored in 
some practical application. For example, over a quarter of the 
interns in one class were busy talking to each other or staring at 
the walls while theoretical content was being covered. In the same 
class, subject mattev with practical relevance consistently drew the 
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disinterested interns* attention to the topic throughout most of the 
period. 

The counsel ing department remained ''overworked" according to 
the counselors. All intern records were raaintained; however, 
personal counseling "got the short end of the 3tick," according to 
one counselor . Personal counseling during this period was report- 
edly focused on "responsibi lity and priorities . " One counselor 
explained, "they are not committed to working for themselves yet. 
They st i 1 1 consi* in with a negat ive self-image • The c lothes , the 
walk, it's all a big defense mechanism for not thinking they can do 
anything else well. That 's the reason they 're here. Their atti- 
tude. It is my responsibility to let them know they can do things, 
they can be somebody. Together we generate what they need — guide- 
lines." Unfortunately, due to time constraints some interns were 
lost, according to the career counseling supervisor. One intern had 
made a "dramatic turnaround" attitudinally . In addition, she had 
raised her grade average from non-passing to the honor roll. Then 
she became pregnant. She decided to dro^^ out of CIP. Her counselor 
called her but was unable to convince her to return. He believed 
that a home visit "might have made the difference." A review of 
intern files evidenced a routine contact and follow-up on interns 
inside and outside the program. Interns indicated satisfaction with 
their Hands-On placements. 

The new school coordi'hator significantly broadened the visibil- 
ity of the program. As a local minister, he developed numerous 
contacts and used those contacts to recruit interns through their 
parents. He also interviewed interns on his television show, 
expanding the visibility of the program throughout the city. He is 
well respected and^ works well with the feeder schools' administra- 
tions. This individual also works well with the interns and has 
initiated a men's club in the program for civic-minded activities. 

The only persistent problems^ involved salary and retention. 
Three instructors that left for other positions did so because they 
found "the salary unsatisfactory." Private schools and the LEA 
offered much higher salaries for the same position. Another- problem 
was the low retention of interns in the program; only 25% of cohorts 
I and II were still in the program. This was due to the fact that 
the program was in significant turmoil. Tie program was not inter- 
esting enough for many interns. However, many of the terminations 
were positive, e.g., military, or reasons extrinsic to the program. 
Another factor related to the low retention rate was that there 
were inadequate selection and screening criteria for entrance to the 
program. This situation resulted from vhe extreme pressure the site 
was under to mpet enrollment quotas. 

Interns overall expressed a very positive attitude toward the 
operation of the program. Few comp^laints regarding staff behavior 
were raised. Many^^OLf^the^ iTiterns* attitudes were projected during 
^€L-^uthor V'^fesentation of slides taken during the course of the 
previous visit. One slide of an instructor elicited the response 
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Einstein, another was Idi Amin, a third Ebony Queen. One oi the 
custodians was called "the police" because he always broke up the 
few groups of interns loitering between classes and directed thpm to 
their class. Similar comments were elicited from slides of interns; 

Killer , Black Mafioso, Slick , Mr. Chessman and so on. 

These terms verified the author's perception of the participant 
roles in the program. Overall, the most important insight drawn 
from the participants' reaction to the slides, aside from program- 
dynamics, was the degree of familiarity displayed between staff and 
interns . 

The interns were preoccupied, at this time, with the extensive 
development of school clubs and intern council elections . Clubs 
included chorus ensemble, newspaper, thinking man's games, cultural 
club, social club, yearbook, human relations, skating, and so on. 
The student council meeting was highly animated — campaign speeches, 
posters, and various political machinations were observed throughout 
the visit. One of the supervisors pointed out the difference she 
observed in the current president from his early days in the pro- 
gram. "He. was the one fought at the basketball game. He 

wanted to take over the CIP but wasn't about to let him. Now 

he's president running for a second term. I guess he really did 
take over eventually, but what a difference from fists to this." 
Another staff member invited this individual over to her house for 
lunch with her husband and said "I laid the table out with silver- 
ware, napkins, and china, and served lunch... sat down and told 

us during lunch that before this he had only known hamburgers for 
lunch. Then, he began asking ^me what each kind of silverware was 
used for. Fron? then on we got along real well and look how he's 
turned out." 

These activities — participation in school c lubs , and campaign 
speeches by candidates — were held on Activity Day. Activity Day 
was instituted by the administration as a vehicle to promote higher 
attendance toward the end of the week. This has also provided a 
useful means of developing intern and staff solidarity or cohesion. 
Plans wure also made on Activity Day for Christmas celebrations, 
however, the interns were quite apathetic in this area. 

From January to March 

January (1980) marked the beginning of the extension of the 
prograii. The monies, however, were not sent- to the sites for four 
months. The reason for the^delay in funds was interagency rivalry. 
The managijigu-Hgency^fl aimed that the sponsoring agency owed them 
J^6Q^Q0(ntor work conducted the prior year. The sponsoring agency 
acknowledged the claim but they questioned the services rendered and 
did not plan to pay the managing agency. The managing agency, 
therefore, decided co hold on to the extension funds until the 
sponsoring agenc> paid their claim. This action had a negative 
effect on the program. Shortages of materials, concerns about 
meeting payroll, costs of loans at up to 22% interest, and an 
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assortment of. problems plagued the sites. Some of the staff turn- 
over can be directly linked to the insecurity this activity gen- 
erated in the program. 

RMC visited the site again in March 1980 after funding agree- 
ments had been met by the managing agency. The vacant positions had 
been filled; however, various staff problems remained. Complaints 
about materials and staff '"burn-out" — due to summer session — were 
registered. These concerns are discussed in detail in the March 
1980 site visit description. The extension of the program ijas 
officially granted in April 1980 to extend program operations until 
September 30, 1980. 

March 1980 Site ^^isit 

The director had filled the four vac^t staff positions Lnat 
\existed at the time of the December visits. The positions were 
filled with individuals equally or better ^qualified than their 
predecessors. The new staff brought the following types of exper- 
ience to the program: col lege teaching, directorship of similar 
programs y working with court-remanded youth, and counseling at a 
life skills camp for the "disadvantaged." 

Three-fourths of both the old and the new staff expressed 
satisfaction with the progress of the program. The remaining 
fourth, however, lodged a few complaints regarding administration 
and the instructional program. A few staff members complained about 
their lack of contact with the director. One counselor explained 
"what we need is a full-time administrator on site, not always out 
in the field." Most of the staff, however, explained that the 
director's role required extensive work outside the physical param- 
eters of the program, e.g., local OIC, LEA, potential sponsors, 
community groups, and so on. Another staff member complained about 
his supervisor. 

^ It vas childish. I urote her a memo weeks ago 
' requesting permission to attend a Career Coun- 

seling Seminar outside the CIP. I never re- 
ceived a response. I asked her about it a week 
before the seminar — no response. The day of the 
conference passed so I wrote ht^r a memo saying 
I'm upset that no decision was made and the 
conference is over . She comes back, crumbles 
the memo in her haifS and throws it at me saying, 
'I won't be pushed around by any boy!' She's 

usually gone when (the director) is gone. 

Also, this is typical . She sits on stuff to 
exercise power over the counselors . She feels 
threatened by the counselors. (the super- 
visor) just talks with she doesn't super- 
vise. 
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The director was aware of this problem and reprimanded the 
supervisor by the end of the site visit. (The issue., at this point 
is moot because the supervisor will be making a career change in the 
near future. ) 

Overall, the counseling department's morale was high as a 
result of the last successful recruitment. The recruitment drive 
brought organization, procedures, and cooperation among members of 
the counseling department. Individualized and group counseling was 
observed. A Human Potential Eeminar was established to help interns 
develop a positive approach toward themselves. Counselors have been 
surprised by some of the findings of the seminar re*garding intern 
values. One counselor discusseo her experience and surprises. 



They 're very moral . Many are ant i-abort ion . 
AH of the men said they would drop out and get 
a job if their girlfriend became pregnant .... 
This is very much the opposite of the white 
middle class perspective of dropouts and minor- 
ities in particular ... .When we asked about key 
values the most common ones were love or loving. 
The number one^ response was loving someone . 
'lappiness was defined as having someone to 
love me. We learned a lot from those kids. We 
try to get them to be responsible in class and 
work. You must be^cari^vg and firm with them. 
When they tellyou 'I don't feel like it' I say 
-let me tell you it's not about feeling like it,, 
it's about responsibility. 



The new instructors were upset, with the lack of adequate 
material's and packaged information. One instructor complained, 
"They don't always let you know if there's enough paper for your 
next exam." Another instructor con\plained of the quality of the 
materials present: "All they have for us are the SRI and. these 
packets ; the packets are juveni le. The interest level is terrible. 
The reading level is jkay." 

A new instructor complained about the supply of materials , 
books, and paper. The older instructor explained that this is the 
normal reaction of new, personnel "until they get used to the system 
and begin develpping their own packets and their own style.*' Many 
of the old instructors stated that -this^ freedom to develop their own 
style is what most attracted them to CIP. Classes throughout the 
program were^ ' individualized and individual style differences were 
observed. The only change in classroom instruction since the last 
visit was lessened control over idiosyncratic intern behavior. 
Radios were played for "brief periods of time in two classes, loud 
discussion of personal matters and joking dominated one class. The 
majority of classes, however, were filled with interns conscien- 
tiously workit.g on theii packets — receiving individual attention 
from the instructor. 



The complaints lodged by the old instructors were pragmatic. 
First and foremost on their minds were the "pay differential and 
vacation time." A few of the old instructors, having gained consid- 
erable experience, are beginning "co look around" for better paying 
positions and better conditions. The vacation schedule took prece- 
dence over the salary difference between CIP and LEA instructors. 
One "old" instructor explained: / 

/ 



Sure the pay is different but I could live with 
it. It's the time. Teaching is exhausting. 
These kids particularly need constant attention 
to help them with their work. Two weeks vaca- 
tion a year is not enough . We need a quarter 
off. We could rotate so the^ school would always 
be open. You just burn out. It would alleviate 
the pay dif ferentijl. . We also think that 

summer quarter Has little validity. It's the 
job [that takes precedence for the interns] over 
the summer. I 



The interns were not seriously affected by the staff transi- 
tions because they were absorbed in their own affairs. One was 
their upcoming basketball game— the Certified Independent Players. 
The second, more powerful stimulus, was a current political strug- 
gle. The old interns were busy defending their positions on the 
Intern Council from the "newcomers." The program population was at 
a turning point. The new interns represented the majority and had 
remained long enough to derive a sense of program ownership — similar 
to the old interns' sense of ownership. One week after the site 
visit the new interns secured the presidential position as well as 
other significant positions on the Council. One of the move popular 
"old" interns commented over the telephone "we haven't brought 
ourselves together as much as this since CIP'-is-HIP day last month. 

Finally, the first official parents group was established. 
They meet on the fourth week of every month from 1 to 2:30 p.m. 
Fourteen parents attended and ^ctively participated in the CIP 
Parent Council, one week before tyie site visit. Parents received a 
tour of the byilding, a program overview, a description of the 
purpose of the Parent Council, and a date and time for the next 
meeting. The staff described a few areas where parental cooperation 
was part icular ly needed : intern att endance and punctuality, senior 
fund raising, field trips, .activity day, recruitment, and linkage 
between the communi^ty .and CIP. In addition, parents received a 
Parents' Bill of Rights, "Consumer Tips for Parents," Parent Home- 
work Sheets, and a glossary of "educationese — the technical termi- 
nology and idioms of education. " The group was enthusiastically 
received by the parents, according to intern, staff, and parent key 
informants. The counselors have found parent concern to be an 
"invaluable tool with which to apply pressure to intern behavior." 
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From May to August 

RMC visited the site for the last timfe one weejc before the end 
of summer session, in August 1980.^ The most important issue raised 
by staffwas the need to restructure the -summer session. Jhe prob- 
lem of teacher burnout was mentioned but not stressed. The focus of 
staff concern was on the neled for teacher planning periods and the 
problem of poor^atrendance during the summer program. An interview 
with one of the graduates represented a powerful indicator of the 
program's success. This discussion an'' descriptions of the site in 
general are included in the August site visit description. 

August 1980 Site Vijit 

The summer session was coming to a close. Graduation ceremo- 
nies were scheduled for the following week. Twenty to forty interns 
were present each day. The attendance dropped significantly at the 
beginning and end of the week. The reason cited for the low atten- 
dance included : interns had found jobs during summer, and it was 
the week before the close of the session. The only interns present 
were those who needed to fulfill graduation requirements — with the 
exception of three or four interns planning to graduate next June 
and were trying to earn additional credits during the summer. All 
program staff members were prese"nt throughout the visit. During a 
staff meeting one of the "old" instructors echoed the words of her 
colleagues when she said, "It's smooth sailing now." She said she 
remembered "the early days when (the LEA] wouldn't acqept us and all 
the infighting and the numbers games. It was horrible. The ^only 
ones that stayed were those that needed ;a- job." She also identified 
the staff retreat as th& single most unifying force in the staff's 
development. A new staff member, however, explained after the 
meeting in private: ^ . 

Could you believe what we heard. I wasn't sure 
it was the same staff. . [regardingj^^the retreat. 
That's what brought them together. It was my 
understanding that they / bitched about it for 
weeks after and that's why no one wants to go on 
this next one. 

This view was typical of the new staff's perspective. The 
old staff's reaction p.o this perspective was "sjrmpathetic ." They 
explained how the new staff "hadn't had time to develop a perspec- 
tive on things yet." When quer,ied about theyturmoil produced jy thc/ 

retreat, one of the old staff explained: .\"Yes,' .(new staff 

member) is right. We fought, but it was good for us; we learned to 
get along and to know each other. I didn't say we learned to love 
each other....' It was a rough experience so you canMinder stand our 
reluctance to do it again, even though I believe it helped a lot." 
The only other disagreement observe^ between instructor^ involved s 
expectations. One instructor said she had learned "you must develop 
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your lessons and then cut them in half and then revamp each." A 
second instructor vehemently responded to this suggestion, *'0h no, I 
believe you've got to expect more and more out of them/' They 
settled the dispute by agreeing that an instructor must maintain 
high expectations of interns, however, they continued to disagree 
about the meaa^ to this end. 

The same individual lodged a complaint regarding vacations and 
their effect on the program. 



Teachers need more time for planning, say around 
the end of the school year — May or June. Time 
is needed to plan or to go to school to upgrade 
oneself. At least a month is needed.... One of 
the biggest problems in this program is staff 
turnover. We would have been a lot furthsf, 
along if we had the same people. Not everyone 
can work in an all-Black low income neighbor- 
hood . You have to think about it. You 're % 
puttfing it on the line to reach out to' these 
interns once neglected. The salary is not great "^-^ 
but; I*d rather have the vacation time.... We 
are' working with battered or, bruised kids, 
injured.... They demand full-time attention. A 
good part of the turnover is that they apply and 
they * re not desperate for a job. The stress is 
too. much so theyc leave, but they could hold oh 
to, more of us if they would just not let us burn 
out . 

! * ^ 

Another) instructor vjas concerned about the program's practices 
regarding ta;rdiness. **We*ve had a big problem with attendance in 
CCS class asi you know. So what did they [administrators] do. They 
moved CCS class to 10:30 as opposed to 8:30. This just caters to 
the intern*s| bad habits. We must let them know that if they con- 
tinue to be jlate they will not pass that course and they will not 
graduate." ! 

\ 

A thirdj instructor interrupted the discussion to mention how 
sucv-teisfiri his peer tutor program in reading was functioning. Most 
instructors were extremely busy developing and administering final 
exan^inations I and make-up assignments. Counselors were occupied 
rechecking intern grades, credits, and attendance figures to make 
certa*in all prospective graduates met the CIP-LEA requirements. In 
addition , a new disposit ion system had been developed . Four teams 
of three stajf f member s-*~two instructors and one 'counselor — are now 
responsible tor reviewing the progress of 30 interns each month./ 
Home visits nave also been re-estfiblished for reasons of academic 
problems and attendance. ^ 
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Two interns* completed their ilanas-On experience in electrical 
engineering during the August site^visit. One intern's father ^nd. 
brother. are in electronics. He provided the initial interest in the 
area. He- said "CIP helloed me find my interest io the fielcl,"' % 

An informal demonstration of a counselor caring and ^attempting 
to « shape an -intern's language ^and Subsequently his attitude was 
observed in the ^counseling department late in the afternocii. The 
"counselor was talking and joking with a few other staff members, the 
evaluator, and a*couple of interns about "running off at the mouth." 
The counselor suggested th^t one of the interns should try "putting 
a zipper on it [his mouth]," during class. The intern responded: 
"You try it.*' TJie counselor, detecting a lack of respect, retorted. 
"Don't you be tellin' me that; You know what I say about that 
street language* Streei; language you don't know how or when to xfsl^ 
itr" The counselor waa attempting to arfectv^the intern's- behavior 
in' class ("running his mouth") ap well *:as hj^^'belligferent attitude 
towards authority figures^' — even in the informal situation where the 
exchange took place. This behavior demonstrated a concern both ^or,^ 
the inte,'rw/3' behavior and for his attitude. ' ^ - 

The^^ajority of staff members suggested a major alteration in 
the sunsngf program. Attendance was the most commonly cited problem 
"with th^ summer session. "We should eliminate full attendance 
during summer. Maybe have a half--day. In .two a td a half years, 
Sumner attendance never gets better. We. should sign a contract with 
interns for the summer . Allowing them to^^get credit for work e^peri-- 
enc,€." "More than hilf ^^f the interns are failing this y-'-^/wion and 
it's mainly because of attendance," another instructor ct)W'^ntci. A 
third instructor- explained: "We should have something like work- 
study program during the summer so we get the&f^obs but^'we keep in 
touch with them over the summer; otherwise we might lose, them coma 
September. *This ajlso^ gives them a chance tb get^a few credits." 

The only negative incident observed was a rare fight in th' 
afternoon II between an intern and an outsider. The encounter would 
have been inoignif icant given its rarity, had it not been il^lustra- 
tive'pt the fact that -^some youths are beyoi-i^the reach of programs 
liHe :he CIP, despite 'the underlying desire of such individuals to 
want' to change« , The outsider was a former inter.n who had l>een 
terminafed a.^year earlier for disciplinary problems— uncontrollable 
temper and ' • ^ , 

theft. H** protested his termination vehemently at the time — plead- 
ing f^ a second chance* He came back to' try to enter the program 
during this site visit; however, he literally * bumped in^o the one 
intern from whom he extorto money on a regular basis. He tried to 
b^? "chummy'/ with jthe intern and when rebuffed "blew up." He started 
fighting ahd throwing chairs at people. The fight was broken^dp^and 
the outsider ran out of the buildiilg. Jhe director had. already 
called thje police, however , and he was picked up, arrested, and 
"-^vlaced.in jail. " ^ ^ ' ^ 
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His experience provides useful insights into the nature of 
program participants as well as into the program itself. This 
individual was only one step beyond the parameters of the program. 
He is similar to his peers being disillusioned with t^e educational 
system. He, like a number of the interns in the program, has had 
"dealings" with the law. This former intern wants to change; how- 
ever, he has less of^an idea where to start psychologically than his 
counterparts in the program. He lacks the most rudimentary inter- 
personal social tools, e.g., not realizing that provoking a fight 
will not help one re-enter a program. The program is not equipped 
to deal with individuals with serious psychological disorders, e.g., 
self-destructive, uncontrollable r^^e^ This individual would be 
better served by a program with a clinical or psychiatric emphasis. 
Although other interns have similar problems j they have developed 
more adapt ive coping strategies. The CIP works with personal 
problems of interns; however, the program focuses on a different 
level of coping strategies> related to schoolwork and the world of 
work. 

The overall mora^le of staff and the few interns present was 

hjjh^jgrima^^ thje>„-t wo -^week - vacation— was^'nearT 'St'aff 

members also indicaced that a much better relationship with the 
local OIC had been established with the change in (OIC) leadership. 

One individual cautioned, "it's still early, we thought (the 

former Executive Director) was going to be great for us and you know 
how that worked out." The only real concern of staff remained 
future i:unding. The director had exhausted her search for funds and 
was waiting for a response from the CETA prime sponsor for discre- 
tionary funds before addressing DOL for matching funds in August. 

A private foundation told the director that the CIP was an 
excellent program and had a good chance of obtaining funds from the 
prime sponsor. One of the difficulties anticipated in securing CETA 
funds, however 5 is the requirement to pay interns for attending CIP. 
The director felt that to do so would undermine a major program 
objective; however, she wants to have a practical attitude toward 
the political problem. "I am philosophically dead set against 
paying kids to come to school. It goes against the whole CIP 
philosophy. It undermines the kind of internalized incentive we are 
trying to develop in the interns. However, if that's the only way 
we can continue to operate the program, then we wi 11 accept the 
money and cross that bridge when we come to it." 

Most of the staff members were encouraged by the DOL matching 
funds commitment and they believed the base funds would be found, 
although no source had yet been identified. Staff dedication to the 
program was manifested by the fact that they didn't look for other 
employment as had happened at other sites. LEA officials axpressed 
their "sincere 'concern" for the program and its cont inuance; how-^ 
ev ., the lea's financial problems left them unable to offer CIP any 
monies. Staff members said they would have serious doubts about 
accepting fundjjig jrom the LEA in any case because it might have "a 
negative effect on the program.'^ They" explained that LEA policies 
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would guide the program in a manner following the public schools. 
In addition, union teachers would be used to replace the present 
teachers, turning the CIP into a "bump shop." Instructors also 
feared that LEA teachers would bring with them "an unsatisfactory 
and unflexible attitude" that would not mesh with *the program's 
philosophy. A majority of the staff members agreed that they would 
accept funds from the LEAs. However, they would (if allowed a 
voice) attempt to circumscribe "the power" accompanying the monies. 

The LEA official was sympathetic to the CIP staf^f concerns in 
this regard. In addition, she offered her historical perspective on 
the program, and^^sc^ressed her concern regarding a number of^jDther 
CIP staff matters — ds^welJL as the future of^the program. . 

I see them [the interns] as losers. This is 
their second chance. Jt [the program] doesn't 
' begin to scratickl the surface given the numbers 

of kids that 'need that type of program. The 

j;ej:yij^..^nd_s,ejnsitiy-ity. of— the— staf-f-are— fan 

tastic. In fact, one of the Board member's 
children graduated from CIP. But, the salaries 
are totally unrealistic. How can you get the 
caliber person you need at this miserable 
salary . Teachers get $14 ,500 at entry here 
[LEA] with no experience. You have to pay for 
what you get with the cost of hiring. . The CIP ^ 
was not aware of the accreditation problems at 
first and we needed more background. Seeing the 
original proposal would have helped but the way 
it came to us, in just a phone call, we ' re 
here. The board should be involved in setting 
up criteria for curriculum. Also, the person 
hired [director] should have a background in the 
community where the school is going to be. 

(the' present director) came out of the 

blue. She sought us out. She asked for infor- 
mation so we loaded her down with material this 
thick , and she read it all . She' s a real 
self-starter. 'During the open house, the 
superintendent and I attended '^the CIP-is-HIP 
day. One of the' interns from public school was 
speaking. She said, "I liked it [the public 
school] but I didn't really learn anything till 

I came here. You shou-lli have seen (the 

superintendent) he appreciated her honesty but 
he sank down in his chair real low. It was 
hilarious.... Now we are so proud of the CIP we 
try to take ownership of it. 
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Many of the first cohort interns had recently graduated and 
enrolled in summer college programs, such as Upward Bound. All of 
these interns planned to enter college on a full-time basis in*^the 
fall, according to interns and follow-up reports by counselors. One 
of the graduates that had m?de the most dramatic trans format ion , 
according to the entire staff, routinely visits the program. (This 
is a typical pattern for graduates who have <ieveloped a very strong 
sense of identity and affiliation with and through the program.) 
"He came in smelling like a monster. Thug number one,** said one 
instructor. He was **a hood,** according to his friends. Another 
staff member continued: **His hair was long and wild. He wore that 
big ol* pimpin* hat. Remember him, the one with the Barcelloni. 
He*d be tearin* up t;he place, rippin* and runliin* around the neigh- 

borhib'od. Always hanging around with and the gang , 

, and .** An instructor commented, **Now look at him. He 

is a changed man. He smiles now. You would never see a smile on 
his face before. His hair is cut, he dresses well, speaks politely 

and he*s calmed down. He has truly -matured. He*s at (commu- 

^^^^ he.-_wants^tx)- be-'a"-raechanrcal* engineer"; They' say 

he* s got the mathematical aptitude to do it toa. We're happy 4/ith 
th^ change we*ve seen in him. beautiful.** 

The dramatic change in this intern*s apparel and posture was 
observed and documented photographically by the author over the last 
two years. In addition, his grades changed from failing to straight 
A* s — honor role caliber . This particular graduate recognized the 
transformation he had made; however, he was facing new conflicts and 
dilemmas. 



I come back to the old neighborhood just to hang 
out , you know, and they accept me still just 
like before, except now instead of saying hey 

, they say, hey the college man, and 

its different. Sometimes they won*t let me be 
the same even when I am. Partly because I*m not 
around that much anymore ; before , that * s al 1 I 
used to do is hang out with them. Now I drop by 
when I can but the other part is the college 
part. I don*t mind too much, I*m meeting some 
really good people at school and of course I 

still hang out with , , and 

[graduates from the CIP attend ing the same 
college]. We help each other. If I know 

something like math and needs help after 

dinner we work on it. When I need help or 

comes by to help roe. The tutor is also 

real good. They explain everything so you can 
under St and . The professors, you know , they 
don *t care, they*re just in there busy lec- 
turing, they don*t have time for questions with 
so many people. 
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When this graduate was asked what he thought: about the program 
and why he returns to visit so often, he said: 

How could I forget it. I wouldn't be where I'm 
at without this place, I'll never forget it. 
Mr. I hate to admit it, but \\e helped me a 

whole lot. He was tough but thaus what its like 

out there. Its real They all helped me and 

I'll never forget them. I know "I'm going to 
make it now. I- know why people were afraid of 
me before Vhen I had to act "bad". Now I know 
how to think, things tlyrough and how it Jthe 
system] all works. I'll keep coming back td- see 
my old frieuds and to try and help the new 
interns comin' up. Tell 'em how you gotta get 
serious about all this and how it really pays 
off." 



Interviews with a number of graduates revealed similar experi- 
ences and feelings towards the program aq.d the future. An important 
and interesting manifestation of staff concern for interns was 
displayed in che case just described. The intern had contemplated 
not accepting the college's offer of admisf.ion because he was 
ashamed ^f his second-hand clothes. The staff all contributed to a 
fund to buy him a few '^ew clothes to enable 'him to nttend. 

Finally, a selection of CIP poetry in their school newspaper 
provides an insight into what CIP means to interns—it is entitled 
CIP Means. 
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CIP means a home away from home. 

CIP means good teachers like you & ' 

CIP means having a little fun, 

CIP means getting the job done, 

CIP means people who care* » 

CIP means people who share, 

CIP means a great deal. 

CIP means being for real.' 

CIP means activity day. 

CIP means games that you plan, 

CIP means meeting a smiling face in the mcrning. 

CIP means no playing around in the corners. , 

CIP means a stop along the way. 

CIP means looking forward to a better day, 

CIP means > a hop, skip, and jump, 

CIP means getting over the hump, 

CIP means a new- way of life, 

CIP means finding a husband or wife. 

CIP means eating a good meal. 

CIP means they care how you feel. 

CIP means seeing a basketball game, 

CIP means learning new faces and new names, 

CIP me'ans CIP is HIP Day. 

CIP means Monday through Friday, 

But most of all, CIP means success. - 
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Adaptive Relationships Intrinsic to Program ^ ^rations 



QIC (local) 

• Effective staff recruitment and screening are essential to program 
success. Underqualif ied, incompetent , and/or insensitive staff 
will seriously undermine, if not destroy, the program. * 



• Retroactive salary increases boost staff morale* 



CIP Management o 

• Strong management that is capable of gathering resources ^and 
making decisions about activities requiring immediate action, 
serves to maintain operation of the core program. , 

• Strong management procedures, although perceived as dictatorial, 
produced a f'eeling of group membership* and "belonging" amoug ■ 
interns. 

0 Middle management's routine use of the whole-person concept in 
their interactions with interns is perceived as caring by interns 
(which in turn contributes to their attendance) » 

• Increased accountability contributed to the "re-kindling" of* staff 

... 

SpisTlt . 

• An administrative "crackdown" reduced problems ^of intern cutting. 

• The new director has initiated beneficial changes and improved 
staff morale (however, she must deal with' a number of lingering 
problems ) . 

• Extensive planning and subliminary of proposals for future* funding 
mitigates staff distress and turnover. 

• Remodeling a structure to make it suitable as an educational 
setting is required to m^^.ke the program conducive to learning, to 
establish managerial control of staff and interns, and to maintain 
staff morale. 

^> 

• Definition of roles and program policies represents one of the 
.most important elements of a functioning program. The absence of 

these elements leads to confusion, staff and intern misinterpre- 
tations, misunderstandings, infighting, and turnover. (The in- 
stitution of definite program rules and regulations can "turn a 
program around.") 

• A '"pat" or "stroke" ^appreciation) often boosts staff morale more 
than a raise. 
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# Personable J firm, and competent management can redirect a faccioti- 
. alized staff. 

Activity days (for club activities, campaign speeches, etc) pro- 
mote higher attendance toward the end of the week. 

# A practical and flexible perspective is required regarding finding 
arrangements if the' program is to survive. 

? nstruction 

# Maintaining high expectations both in and outside the classroom 
contributes to high intern attendance (83% in one site). 

# The use of contracts and various teaching 'devices contributes to a* 
greater understanding and sense of responsibility on the part of 
the intern. 

# The use of packets contributes to a Jbetter understanding of home- 
work. 

# Being open and sincere in their dealings with interns helps 
instructors produce a school climate that is perceived as human 
and flexible, and which keeps interns coming and willing to work. 

# The accelerated nature of the program motivates interns to "get 
down to it." 

# The "firm but caring" attitude of Instructors toward the interns 
is a primary motivating factor that promotes their continued^ 
participation in the programs. 

# Peer tutoring is an effective means of teaching reading (the 
situation is devoid of negative peer pressure or the stigma 
associated with not being able to read). ^ 



Counseling , 

• Intensive counseling embodying the whole person concept (insidj 
and outside the program) enhances intern coping strategies, i.e., 
controlling one's temper, and contributes to regular attendance 
patterns.* 

• Providing auxiliary services, e.g., day care service, enables 
interns with children to attend the CIP on a regular basis. 

0 Counseling interns according to the whole-person concept (getting 
involved in interns' lives when it affects their participation in 
the program) contributed to interns "sticking with the program." 
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• Counseling according to the whole-person concept contributes 
to interns understanding their problems and recognizing steps to 
remedy them. 

-♦-Over-recruitment plans have a positive effect 6n staff morale in 
terms of security. This is due primarily to the expertise of the 
school coordinator with explicit recruitment procedures, 

• Public address systems in local schools produce the best recruit- 
ment results. • 

• Effective recruitment requires,. or is enhanced, by: organized and 
systematic plans, hard work from recruitment teams, LEA coopera- 
tion, a "real" office in the feeder schools, permission to make 
announcements on the public address system, good timing (after 
report cards), and peer group (intern) p^ti^cipation, 

• A caring and firm attitude toward interns {io effective in getting 
"them to be responsible in class and work," 

•Parent pressure is an invaluable tool for "reaching" interns, 

• Counselors learn that interns are "very 
display a need to be loved as a function of 
them. 



General Staf f 

• A supportive staff contributes to interns studying, selecting a 
career, and earning a diploma. 

• Enforcement of program rules and regulations contributes to intern 
irit€^rnalizing world-of-work norms , It is also directly respon- 
sible for the absence of profanity, smoking in class or hallways, 
and loitering, 

• Indoctrination of all staff (including the janitor) into the whys 
and wherefores of the program contributes to increased intern 
motivation to attend regularly and pursue studies, 

• Dedication to the whole-person concept "in spite of it all" re- 
sultes in interns perceiving the 'program as "a lot better" than 
their old high school regardless of the problems, 

• The existence of the program has prevented a number of interns 
from "just hangin' out" and "getting back into my old ways." 



moral" and that they 
daily interaction with 
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i Enforcement" of some elements of the maintenance system, e.g., 
patrolling the halls, directly contributes to "getting interns 
back into class." 



• Experience in the program contributes to staff awareness and 
perception, of "the problem that' exists in American democracy with 
respect co stop-gap* measures, demonstration projects that come 
and go, the systematic ignoring of problems, and the preference .of 
many for th^ way things are now. (This type of awareness led to 
an increased dedication for some and to departure from the program 
for others . ) 

• Familiarity between staff and interns is used as a tool to shape 

intern behavior. 

o 

• The supportive atmos-phere is conducive to the generation nof 
friendships. 

• Enforcement of the rules and regulations directly affectes intern 
attitudes and appearances, producing greater conformity to world- 

of-WOrk nnrnfl . • ^ , 

• High staff expectations of interns are required to. effectively 
— af-feet— intern^biehjav^r^ ^ 

a Staff criticism of inappropriate intern behavior (in informal and 
formal settings) is interpreted positively by interns as a form of 
caring. ' 

• The. program has produced graduates and placements in college, 
skills training programs, the military, and so on. 

• The progtam has produced dramatic transformations with interns — 
att itudinal ly and behaviorally • 

• Projects such as school newspapers or "scared straight, programs" 
^ generate interest and participation among interns throughout a 

program. 

t 

Interns 

• Small' program size is required to produce the community-like 
atmosphere that forced many interns to exercise common courtesies 
not required at their former high school. 

• Experience with interns led the staff to recognize tnat- their 
behavior resulted from boredom or not wanting to get involved with 
the "wrong crowd" rather than from any learning dicabilities. 

• The program generated a loyalty in "old" interns such that they 
deffend it from new interns' vei'bi\l assaults. 

< 
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• The existence o'f a program like CIP assisted many interns in their 
attempts to find a direction for. their lives. 

• Existence of 'the program enabled interns to enter careers^ and' 
% college. 

• Interns recognize that staff must have faith, dedication^ and 
talent "to make it (the program) w6rk." 

• School clubs and the' Intern Council enhance intern affiliation 
with the program. 

• Summer sessions result in poor attendance. Work-study programs 
^woald'^be a more effective tool to retain interns than the academic 

program, according to staff and "intetn** 

• Graduation changes interns' peer's perception of the graduate- 
(jfs separate from the old negative peer group). 



Maladaptive Relationships iLntrinsic to Program Operation 



OIC dlocal) 



ocal OIC pressures on CIP sta'ff members to^i'shape up or ship out" 
contribute to"everyone minding everyone's business." ^ 

• Administrative bottlenecks interfere 'with program operations and 
fuel staff resentment. 

♦ 

• Inadequate numbers of books prevent interns from doing homework. 

• The use of strategies appropriate for training programs is coun- 
terproductive for academic purposes. 

• The absence of a nighf guard or burglary alarm encourages routine 
break-ins in a high crime area. This in turn demoralizes staff 
and interns, producing an atmosphere of fear, distrust, and re- 
sentment. (Simultaneously, this experience strengthens program 
"solidarity" until it becomes a routine occurrence.) 



CIP^, Management 

• Inadequate administrative support serves to "bottleneck" necessary 
requests (e.g.. for materials) and frustrates the staff. 

• "Weak" management contjTibutes to staff absences which leads, in 
turn, to intern absences. 
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• *'Loyal" » staff grew increasingly frustrated as they watcheo the 
other group operate with impunity. 



"Austerity budgets" that contain no provisions for c^st of living, 
loyalty, or merit raises are self-defeating and lead to high staff 
t ur nove r . * ^ ^ ^ o 

• Strong management procedures were perceived as dictatorial and 
produced friction between the director and some staff members. 

• Perceived "weak administrative skills*' and insufficient admin- 
istrative autonomy (to hire and fire staff) contributed to staff 
indifference to administrative "demands^ and factionalism between 
nonsupporters and "loyalists." ^ ' . 

• The sudden and autocratie-^position of new rules will antagonize 
those on whom they JMre impos^i^—whether staff or interns. 

• Hiring policies that ignore philosophical and attitudinal qual- 
, ifications will lead to staff disruption and intern disinterest. 

• Management^ that ignores courtesy^ arid protocol will demoralize 
s^ti^ff, which in turn affects* intern behavior, e.g., attendance, 
graffiti, hanging out. - * 

•'Management by int imidatiorf generates staff ^disrupCion, staff 
turnover, teacher absenteeism, dissatisfaction, and resume pas- 
sing. * . ' 

• Lack of a strong educational administrative background in manage- 
ment serves to undermine CIP-LEA negotiations and often undermines 
basic program operations. 

• The role of dynamic, charismatic',' and^ competent leadership is 
'paramount to the success of the program.- The withdrawal of such 
leadership can severely weaken a programs ability to function on a 

'daily basis, stimulating staff insubordination and turnover* ^ 

• Temporary leadership is usually recognized as such by staff ^nd 
interns and leads to a consistent disregard for program rules and 

-regulations — for staff as^'well as interns. 

•Effective management requires«a knowledge of "what's going on" in 
the program through informal and formal channels or sources oit ' 
both staff and intern levels. Ignorance in this area severely 
weakens an administrators ability to rectify programmatic prob- 
len^. " ^ • , ^ 

** - 

•inconsistent enforcement of basic intern rules and regulations 
y demorali'zes staff and interns alike. * ^ 
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• The lack of "professional sharing" (time to communicate-.with 
colleagues) diminishes staff members sense of professionalism and 
breeds secrecy and clandestine channels of communication (which 
are often scuixcs of serious miscommunicacion) • 

• Assigning overall -program management duties t^o the instructional 
supervisor isolates that person from program details and concerns. 
In addition, instructors do not receive the support and guidance 
they need, 

• Paternalistic or condescending attitudes in management undermine 
staff respect ^or administration and the program in general. 

• Immature administrators lead to staff turnover of highly qualified 
and dedicated individuals. 

• Lack of vacation time leads to staff burnout. 

• The absence of protocol and a pre-planning period produvied sig- 
nificant difficulties working with the LEAs. 

r Expansion to a new separate fa6ility directly contributed to 
cutting classes and roaming in the streets while crossing from one 
building to the other. 

• Inadequate time (or know-how) for establishing working agreements 
with the LEA lea^ to almost insurmountable problems. ^ 



Instructors 

m> Instructors who employed traditional classroom teaching tech- 
niques or failed to infuse their courses with content relevant to 

H the interns' lives were unsuccessful in achieving either learning 
Qt attendance objectives. - . ^ ^ 

4 • 

Counselors ^ , • ' ^ 

#* Insufficient counseling services lead to intern dissatisfaction, 
loitering in the halls waiting to see the counselor, and "cutting 
out." 

u * • 

• When the counseling department is overworked j personal counseling 
is the first area to get ^'the short end of. the stick." 

• Telephone -calls and letters are ineffective means of recruiting 
interns. 
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General Staff 



• Failure to have and enforce rules regarding lateness and apparel, 
for example, contribute to repeated intern tardiness (often 
leading to absences) and maladaptive self-presentation skills, 
e.g., inappropriate clothing for the world-of-work. 

• Absence or inconsistent use of the maintenance system was period- 
ically interpreted as a form of "not caring." The validity of the 
iiirern's"interpretation~ was not important*. Their perception -or 
interpretation contributed to the lack of motivation responsible 
for their many absences. 

• Factionalism, "power trips," and the use of racial issues were 
used to obfuscate real professional inadequacies among staff 
members. 

• Staff frustration and tension, when coupled with a lack of adiain- 
istrative autonomy, contribute to neglect in establishing course 
schedules that reflect- interns' requirements for graduation — this 
in turn contribute to high rates of intern absenteeism. 

• The lack of consiotently enforced program rules and regulations 
directly contributed to intern "bul Icracking in class," high 
absenteeism, periodic altercations, graffiti on the bathroom 
walls, and smoking and loitering in the hallways. 

• Past factionalism and lack ot* staff communication effectively 
halted all but the core program operations. 

"0 Low staff morale affected intern morale and contributed directly 
to poor attendance and indirectly to theft in the program and 
disciplinary problems. 

• Inconsistelit enforcement of the maintenance system contributed to 
tardiness and inappropriate appearance, e.g., hats, sneakers, 
T-shirts, etc. 

• Past; staff dissatisfaction and past staff absences have had a 
delayed, negative effect on intern attendance patterns. 

When staff feel "short changed" 'th*ey don't change interns (they 
are not able to mobilize sufficient energy to affect interns that 
require that ^extra effort"). 

• Inadequate clerical help, poor communication, staff resistence to 
recruitment are inhibiting factors to recruitment. 

•4^ .... 

• Poor communication between staff and administration ranks as one 

of the most frequent causes of program disruption leading to lower 
staff morale and indirectly to intern absenteeism. 
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• High staff turnover rates produce a lack of continuity in the 
program, problems with follow-up, ignorance of basic rules, 
regulations, and program policies. This in turn confuses and 
disenchants interns* 



Interns 

• Absences and tardiness are highly correlated with proximity of 
week end vacations and sfflmer^ session— the c los er it is to weekends 

and holidays, the lower the attendance. 

• More than half of the interns fail summer session courses because 
of attendance . The CIP schedule is not designed to accommodate 
the interns' needs for summer employment. 



Adaptive Relationships Extrinsic Xo Program Operation 
Sponsor 

e Adequate fundipg levels and time frames lead to staff satisfaction 
and reduced turnover,. 

QIC/ A 

• CIC/A's intervention can save foundering programs. 

• Jhe OIC/A intervention and media blitz contributed significantly 
to "saving the program" — literally and figuratively. 

• National conferences that include local school board officials 
give the program a boost in credibility. 

• Staff retreats are useful mechanisms for building program soli- 
darity. 

QIC 

• Constructive local OIC intervention can help programs over diffi- 
cult times — for example, by providing interim management person- 
nel. 

Community 

• Threats to the program from outsiders (e.g., street gang members, 
crashing a CIP disco) can elicit and/or reinforce interns' iden- 
tification with and commitment to the CIP. 
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• "Break-'ins" similarly creates a "we/they" dichotomy and reinfovced 
a strong sense of program affiliation and loyalty. 



• Exposure to the community from which the CIP interns are drawn can 
reinforce commitment to the program. 

• Interns' past experiences with broken homes, negative peer pres- 
sure, dope, school hopping (looking for the "right kind of 
people"), etc., provide strong motivation to enter the program 
and seriously pursue their studies. 

• Time contributes to reducing interns' interest in roaming the 
streets (between buildings). 



Maladaptive Itelationships Extrinsic to Program Operation 



/ 
/ 



Executive Agency / 

• National awards boost staff morale; however/, they also stimulate 
jealousies with "competing" programs that iserve to block produc- 
tive channels of communication. 



Funding Agency 

• Threats of termination from the funding agency if certain condi- 
tions are not met, are counterproductive. Such behavior demoral- 
izes the staff, even at sites that are not threatened. 

• Partial or inadequate funding significantly inhibits program 
effectiveness. 



Managing Agencies 

• Disagreements between the funding and managing agencies can 
interrupt the flow of funds to the program. ."Mixed signals" at 
the sites are also demoralizing. 

• Excessive pressures to meet enrollment quotas encourages sites to 
enroll inappropriate types of^ students. While in the program, 
such students disrupt operations. Most drop out or are terminated 
which gives a misleading impression of the program's ability to 
retrain students. 
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• A UreaCmenC-^conCrol evaluation design generates difficulties' 
"selling the program" to prospective interns (and directors of 
other programs) and damages the reputa.tlon of disseminators as 
service organizatidns* This problem is particulrly severe when 
program "slots" go unfilled. 

• Uncertain funding and lack of local support lead to administrative 
turnover. 

• A lack of adequate time for preparation and start-up invariably 
_JLejld8_Jto^j3perational problems later on. 



QIC/A - QIC 

• Rivalry and considerations of "turf" between OIC/A and the local 
OIC leads to -the erection •of obstacles to productive communica- 
tion, cooperation, and training of program staff. 

• (Mr8)use of an evaluation report to highlight program deficiencies 
is likely to contribute to the demoralization of a once-dedicated 
staff. 



LEA 

• School boards and/or officials who are reluctant toxooperate can 
so hinder recruitment that the CIP >*ay never achieve reasonable 
enrollment levels. 

« Teacher unions may force the employment of several LEA instruc- 
tors. If those who are hired have^ non-supportive attitudes and 
low expectations of interns, their presence in the program will be 
a strong negative influence on both staff and interns. 

• The difference in pay scales, fringe benefits, and number of paid 
holidays between CIP and LEA personnel contributed to the already 
present factionalism. 

• Summer session and lower salaries than the public school are the 
most significant variables contributing to staff burnout and turn- 
over. 

•The offer of promotional opportunities, (program) job security, 
salary increases ^ and praise or appreciation (and the lack of 
the8( elements in the program) are the primary reasons for staff 
turnover— acide from frustration with inanagement. 
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• If the CIP is made an integral part of the school system (as 
happened at one site) , the major incent ive for the regular high 
schools to cooperate in the recruitment of potent ial interns is 
lost. Other negative consequences might include: increased 
unionization of the instructional staff (with a consequent loss of 
dedication and caring) and lessened flexibility to operate outside 
the constraints of traditional school policies. 

Community 

• One site suffered from a situation in which its facility was 
located within the boundaries of one LEA while serving students 
from several others. Resentment within the unserved "home" 
community led to harassment. 

• Gangs in the immediate vicinity of the program may erect obstacles 
to prevent interns from attending the program (turf problems — 
territorial imperatives). 

• Lack of adequate heat in the building and severe weather condi-- 
t ions fore ing the administration to close down operations con- 
tributed to a break in continuity of intern attendance patterns. 
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IX. A DIRECTOR'S PERSPECTIVE • 

One of the last site visits included a discussion of the CIP 
with one of the most successful directors just after his resignation 
and just beJEore his departure. During this interview, the director 
provided extremely useful insights into the program. Because of the 
unique nature of this discussion, it is included here almost in its 
ent irety. 

To begin with, the director discussed what he considered to be 
-the--most — important— element— of a successful ^CIP — caring. He disr_ 
cussed this element directly and indirectly in terms of staff-intern 
familiarity, size of the program, counselor contact, home visits, 
parejnt involvement, and referral* procedures. 



The first thing (that makes CIP work) is the 
caring aspect of our program . When I say 
caring, I'm talking about the fact that interns 
already have their own standards of who cares 
for them and who doesn't care for them. Let 's 
talk about the ' school system. In the s\chool 
system they were just part of a populatioii^. A 
large population as far as they were concerned. 
Here in the CIP not only do we recognize them on 
a first name basis (in contrast to the local 
school system) , but we talk to them. As a 
result, we don't have this problem of anonymity 
which they have been subjected to in the school 
system. 

The second part is that they (students) have to 
wait endlessly to see their counselor in the 
schoo 1 system, somet imes they don ' t even know 
who their counselors are and have never even 
talked to them. Here they^ Can see their coun- 
selor on a scheduled or an unscheduled basis. 
That atso reinforces the caring aspect I am 
talking about. 

The third part is in the idea of home visits. 
It's more than just you and I in school for six 
^vhours. It's also the extention to the home 
, situation. They appreciate a lot that we are 
ab le to vi sit them in thei r homes . Their 
parents understand what we are t ry ing to do 
because we tell them. Moreover, we are able to 
educate the parents on how to evaluate the 
report card. We have been able to let them 
understand what are the requirements for grad- 
uation so that the parent can take a look at the 
report card and say, 'OK, I think you* have 
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take these courses, otherwise you are not going 
to graduate,' .Parents call us to say that 'I 
see on the report card only two electives, what 
about the English he needs • What are you doing 
about it?' 

The caring idea is not only observed by the 
intern it is also observed by the parents 
i?arents have observed that we just don't 
terminate anybody like in the school system. 
You are either a dropout or a pushout ( in the 
local school system)-. Now, if you are a push- 
out someone is' p^^ishing yqu out"; If yoxi~are-a 
dropout,, it is your own decision. When an 
intern is referred for attendance problems we 
sit down and talk for about an hour. Then we 
send down— what- looks— 1-i-k^— a—summons-, — asking 
their— parent-s— to- come- and talk with us .^and the 
intern. At that time, we .put the intern on 
the punch card and the class monitoring system 
to check their attendance more closely. There- 
fore, when it becomes really necessary for us to 
sit down and do the referral (for termination) 
everybody knows it , because the di sposi tion 
conference will have identified it as a problem 
across the board, 

I,*m talking about staff, the instructors as well 
a^^ the counselors, in a disposition conference. 
We are talking about when a student is going to 
be- referred to a referral school. Now -the 
parents see that ws have exhausted all the 
avenites' of the care which we need to get him. 
In the final analysis if he doesn't fit in here 
and wants to be transferred,' that's fine that;?s 
their choice. However before a person actually 
departs from this place (as you noticed, we 
don' t call it a dropout date ' anymore, it's a 
departure date) what we do is we look into our 
linkages and refer him or her to a referral 
agency where we think that service could be 
afforded. We are talking, about referral to 
psychological and psychiatric clinics. Depart- 
ments of social services in the case of pregnane 
girls who need that^kind, of service, A referral 
to a rehabilitation center where rehabilitation 
seems to 'be the problem, A referral to some of 
the (local) OIC programs where maybe a skill 
program is needed, specifically ^OJT, In other 
areas vhere employment seems to be the thing the 
s tudent needs for one reason or aho ther . So 
those things also reinforce this whole caring 
attitude which the interns see on an ongoing 
basis* ' 
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In the school system, the usual situation is 
that when a young lady becomes pregnant, that 
lady is thrown out of the school • There * s no 
referral — nothing. Now we don't do it that way. 
The student or her mother or a friend, picks up 
any course work that has taken place in the 
classroom. When she can come in she is allowed 
to come and to sit in class after the baby is 
born, she is given an excused absence from 
t iaxe X to time y but she is still doing the 
work. We have several of them around in school, ^ 
and they pick up where she left off. As you 
know, final assessment is the student being able 
to — paHB~ lire — city-nride— exami nat-ioni — t-he— bafri^: — 
competency test, and recently the regional test. 
So when the student who became pregnant comes 
back to school, she is allowed to pick up where 
^ ^he left off To get reaay tor all these e^amina- — — 
tionSy as against so you're pregnant, get the 
hell out. So the caring is the big aspect of 
the success of the CIP. 

• « 

The directcr continued the discussion, identifying who the 
program is and is not able to assist. In addition, he proposed an 
extension to the program -that might help those individuals that 
could not then be served by the program. 

« 

i^thin^^ all around* it (the program) works for * 
any student-who finds- himself in this kind of 
population"-"the inner^city student who has 
economic constraints, educitix>naL_con8traint8v 
social constraints — that group which ^we- call 
di8adva;ntaged* As you say, there are some^ 
within this group that don't fit in. Those who 
don't fit in usually « as I have observed,"^' are^ 
those who have rather severe.'' psychological 
problems, those, who Have made up their minds to 
continue their education in the service,'^ those 
who have been forced by their probation officers 
to either go into the CIP or go to jail« When 
you have that kind of exterior kind of force on 
you its motivational, yes, but when you pull 
away the force that is creating the motivation, 
-the guy is. lef t there by himself. Xhose^ are the 
students I would think do not fit in here. 

There are also some students who have some very 
adverse problems with authority aiid they see 
that they would like to come in and play basket- 
ball all day long« When they find out that they 
are not- goin g to be ab le to play basketball all 
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day long ' they try something else in the build- 
ing other than classroom work. So they walk 
through the hallway and start all kinds of 
arguments, like they wouldn*t wear their shoes, 
"^and they know you are going to chase them. 
Anything to get attention. Showing us he can do 
something where he can be brought here to sit 
down and not have to go to class. These who 
have problems with authority don't fit^in. 

Those who actually are using this as a stopping 
place from which they can go into the service 
don't fit in either. In the school system they 
are_too old (over 18) they may not get the ok ay, 
but here they think they will get the signature^ 
my signature, because they are students and our 
program sefves 1£ to 21 year olds. Okay, so 
they, think they can come here and get th.e 
signature and go in the service. They think 
as long as they come in from a school and they 
have not finished a high school diploma they 
will finish it in the service. 

The other ones are those . calcified kinds of 
.criminals. I'm sorry to use that word but 
that's all I can say they just don't see this 
place as anything else but the man said I should 
come here so I will but their mind is not here, 
its always on the street, something to hustle. 
They come in here to hide. 

It .doesn't-work too well with» students who have 
haa some sort of brush with the law and whose 
associates are those they met in the jail, 
specifically the students that somehow*, once 
upon a time had the chance to handle big, big 
.- sums of money,., and they did not acquire those 
big sums of money because they went to school 
and graduated arid the rest of it. They hustled. 
So ir is very difficult for them to understand 
why they have to stay in school and graduate 
when they"can tell you point blank, I know a guy 
there that can make it in two seconds. So those 
kind of people who have .seen the world outside, 
enjoyed the. 'world, outside, arid probably experi- 
enced the wprl^ outside by going to jail or 
something likc^that,„^they_dqn^^jE^ here. 

in many, many instances, for • the first two 
months they will fit in, they will come to 
school' late but they will apologize. They are 
usually polite and they will thlk to you and the 
rest of,.it» But as soon as the novelty days are 
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over and they go back to the man and he says, oh 
well, your report shows you are doing very well, 
l|apds-On and -the rest of it, they go right back. 
The whole first few months from jail they have 
to be at their best, but as soon as they pass 
their ninety days or so they go back to the same 
thing; they come back with all sorts of excuses 
an* all kinds of things, you know they only poke 
in here just to be seen and then they are gone, 
as this kind of program is not good for c;iem. 

Now whether a program like this but with a pre^ 
paration or a skill component would provide them 
anothc^r entree where they can see • this will 
make me make money and therefore. I* will stay in 
it,' I don't knowv~I-w6uld^J.ike to test it, I 
would like to have a component called a prepar- 
atory industrial skills where the student^ feels 
as soon as he finishes we can put him in OJT (On 
the Job Training). I wonder, its something I'm 
trying to explore. It'^ not an >JT program 
where the kids have to be paid. I am completely 
against paying them to go to school, I feel 
once they finish the preparatory skill training 
program and they have completed their high 
school work, the linkage should be either OJt or 
ski^l training. Now i-f they get into OJT they 
have to be paid. If they go into the skill 
tra^j.ning component* where they are getting 
stipends, yes, they should because they ne^ 
money to buy th^ir tools, warfare, and the rest 
of it, and they don't qualify forTjus "pa'^ea, -s^ 
that portion of it yes; When I jspoke to this 
guy ^from Philadelphia, th« Director of High 
School Academies, Philadelphia Urban Coalition^ 
I spokp with him about his experience anu he 
told me that in the acaderaic areas the atten- 
dance rate' is low, but as soon as you move them 
in the same school to the skill areas, their 
attendance goes up.. This is what I want to try. 



The director's views of the American educational system' and 
American society have had an effect on the program and therefore 
warrent examination. The director acknowledged that the GIF was run 
iii accordance with his beliefs for changing the system, however, he 
hoped' his new job would provide him with an opportunity to test his 
theories regarding*" American education and a chance to implement more 
fuiiy bis educational philosophy. In this discussion, the director 
points to problems with the American education system thaC have 
directly affected the operation of the GIF. His. critic^' sms of the 
program are related to basic philosophical and structurax changes in 
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Che orientation of the program* Furthermore, he suggests -alterna- 
tives (discussed previously) to remedy the problem with the program 
and the American educational system in general. 



Since I started doing this kind of work I have 
found out that the whole American educational 
system is geared toward college from elementary 
to high school, and if ^you look at it and all 
the courses that are being offered, your science 
courses , your English courses , your this , your 
that, they all are geared toward college. Now 
not everybody is college material . There are 
some people who just are going to be artisans. 
They will be able to do certain types of skill 
training. They like to work with their hands. 
Now what do we do with that group? 

If you look at it in New York Cityr -t-he^numher^ 
of high schools around as compared with* the 
number of vocational high schools around. We 
are dealin' with inner city people , and within 
the inner city we don't have apy of these 
vocational high schools at"" all . Why? , because 
the orientation in the schooL system itself, our 
teachers,' our principalis , and all the rest of 
it, the 'orientation is ^college. So,, when you 
come inj the thing is* get your high school 
diploma ^aind go to college. And the emphasis 
even in our program is, as soon as th^e students 
are about to complete their program, well, let's 
start talking about BEOG (financial aid) , this 
is what we begin talking about. 

We show them brochures* We don't' have any 
technical schools in these. They're all 

college. They're all college The whole 

thing is that if you really want to^ be a suc- 
cess^ Johnny go to college. The orientation - is 
thi^^.'way so the kids feel that if they cannot 
make* :itt in college, and th^^v know they cannot 
make'/"'tt » in college, they are failures, and I 
believe when we develop a program yithin the CIP 
where*^ we introduce them to some of the skills 
wt\ich are needed in their neighbot^hood, and I'm 
talking about plumbing — its needed - in the 
neighborhood— I'm talkin* about carpentry, I'm 
t|ilking about plastering and ^'paint^ing , I'm 
talking about an area' like electrical wiring. 

f which f is needed. I'm talking about roofing' 

Which is needed . 1 * m t alking abou t auto me- 

^'•^V' . chanics, you* can break it down into all kinds of 
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areas. I'm talking about a simple thing like 
brick masonry vhere they fix the sidevralks and 
all sorts of things. 

•^Now these are honest-to-goodness skills which 
individuals can pick up. Do well in it if they 
don*t want to go all the way downtown to be 
employed, they can be employed around here be- ^ 
cause that need is there. A simple thing like 
being a very good super (superintendent) house 
repairs.**. People own houses all around here. 
But at least they have an honest-to-goodness 
job. But at this time, what are we doing, We 
are referring them to a sitijatlon and we are 
telling them, 'hey, the only way to live in this 
place is to go to college.! 

First we start by telling them ;:o go to high 
school. Before they finish high school we begin 
to tell them the only way to do _it is to go to 

college while we extend, thair time when they 

have~~to ^eaxrn^moneyv Jtbey are under pressure at 
home, ^Jian, **en I was your ^agr^l-waa^wqrki^ 
already and I was earning money.* They drop out 
and what did tfiey drop out with but a high 
school diploma, no skill but with this kind of 
vestibule training, preskill training, I think 
that will actually vhet their appetite for more 
skill training in other areas. I think once 
they have that kind of exposure, as the Phila- 
delphia Director of High School Academies says, 
wlien its in ^he same school, the attendance in 
the academics .never goes down, as soon as. they 
hear they're going to the Academy, attendance 
goes up and on top of that they do repairs and 
make some bucks on Saturday. 

The author"' anticipated a criticism of the director's position 
regarding a change in the program and asked the director to respond 
to the concern of tracking' minorities irito vocational occupations or 
careers, rather than college bound careers. 

'This is how I will answer it. How-did the Black 
person or the "so-called minority person exist 
during the early years of this century. All the 

-Blacks were artisans and they, Xhrdugh acquisi- 
tion of certain kinds of monie'rf^ they were able 
to starjt their own schools. What I am saying is 
this, that the route tq the world of work is not 
only through college. The route to the world of 

"work is not only through white collar jobs. Now 
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its true there is discrimination in white collar 
jobs. What I*m saying is that instead of just 
leaving the kid in. the lurch at the corner, he 
has to eat like you and I have to eat. He has 
to work like you and X have to work. He has to 
sleep like you and I have to sleep. OK, if we 
know he cannot be attracted into a higher 
education situation tKat will put him or her in 
the position that we find ourselves, we' should 
not leave him in the lurc?^ only to exist By 
mugging. OK, we shouldn't do that. We should 
expose him to some kind of career that will 
provide him with money. How what I'm. saying, 
if we are talking about alternative- education, 
it has to have a rehabilitation process. The 
skill* rehabilitation process in this prog^;tun is 
just an orientation to the world of work-skill. 
There is 'no sWill development. So that argu-* 
ment, in my opinion, doesn't hold. Whichever 
u way you look at it, he gotta exist. 

The argiment that skill development programs are 
tracking the kids into a particular kind of 
occlipationy so we are. We are because if you 
look into the neighborhoodis, the city owns eight 
percent^ of all abandoned buildings in the city. 
A restoration would rehabilitate the. city. If 
they have that kind of skill they contribute to 
the neighborhood and make money. For example, 
we didn't teach him about carpentry. He 
assdciated himself with a carpenter and now he 
knows his trade. He doesn't have to go to the 
street to mug anymore. He picked h>is art up on 
the street;) it doesn't make him less of a per* 
son. So what I'm saying is that this career 
concentration things don't let it J)e just career 
orientation. 

I think the reason why all these manpower admin*- 
^vstratipn programs used to be in thl% area is 
because^they were funded ostensibly to provide 
employment for^the . neighborhood people ^ But it 
was not 'skill basedr^8o,^it didn't help anybody* 
We*ire back where we started ^nd the people who 
sat behind desks and drew salarlei^and op forth, 
when the; money dried up th«y are just ^ the same 
as you found them. If some of the motiey^ had 
been used for the training o f plumbers you., 
Cannot takie' that skitl away from the. man — or 
plastj^rers. But, yet, still, if the same 
convjinity people, if they had been told their 
drtldren should learn certain^ kinds of'- skills 
tome politician was going to say, 'look, you're 
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going to put all minority people* in* * Alright, 

so iook into your police system- in , you 

take ^the Irish people out and you don't have a 
police system, take ycRft educational system, in 

, you take the Jews out, you doa^t^have an 

educational, system, take your construction work, 
in , you take'<ghe Italians out, you don*t 

have that "kind of system. So what are we 
talking about, I mean, what^s the argument? 'Its* 
there,' its real* 

I think 'what we have not done, -unfortunately, is 
that when Black people or minority people used 
/to be -the servants that was their plade. Well, 
we used ^o tja^^jgr^cleaners, yes, that was our 
place. Whffl'^e used to be the people to wax 
^floors that uwas o6r place, no one said anything 
"about/ it. IfBut as soon* as we begin to move a 
lift.le higher than just a cleaner all of a 
sudden^ *hey you, yo^u streamlining the' people 
.into an occupation,* so what, as far as I'm^ 
concerned its what * s always happened . It * s a 
step further for most of these kids and it 
reduces the economic, pressure on^'them. 



The remainder of. •'^e d;j.scu8sion. focused on the following 
issdes: what nlakes the j.rcgram en alternative, how it works, impor- 
tant elements, outcomes, casual interrelationships,' and leadership 
style*,. The director focused on the instructional approach, ^c lass 
size and coipposition, cluster and peer instruction techniques, 
coun^elin^ services, cooperative climate, and a pragmatic career 
orientation. ^ ^ 

CIP is an alternative education, .number 6ne 
because of its instruci:iontl approacl^. There is 
the traditional system of instruction where the 
teacher stands in front of the classroom^ and he 
lectures. CIP is different — there*s hardly any 
lecturing. That's one. The second part of it 
ir'Cgarding instructional difference) is class 
size* , The third part of it is the counseling 
services — the diversified counseling services 
that we have." The fourth part of it is the 
cooperation, cooperative feeling which the 
interns get as' soon as they move from their 
school to come here and see what this whxjle 
association is. 

•What^do I mean by instructional difference? In 
each classroom there are four systems of in- 
struct ion going on . As you know , we have 
students who come from tenth, eleventh* twelfth 
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grade « We don^'t. have a class which says tenth 
grade aiid eleventh grade. We have ohe class- 
room • So in each c las sroom you will run the 
gamut of tenth graders » eleventh graders , and 
twelfth graders. The question, is ho;^ are you 
able to teach the class with different levels. 
This makes our system alternative. 

One, we* have what we cal^ cluster instruction 
going on ia*^the classroom. By cluster instruc- 
Xion -we— are— talkingr"about identifying interns 
with similar problems. For example, they, don't 
understand division of fractions and you find 
out in your class, say in the math class, you 
have X number of s tudents_who_doiiit^-understand- 
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_ divr8ioir~of^ractionp . That's what the subject 
for the day is and we're talking about tenth 
, graders, eleventh ^aders, and twelfth graders. 
^They don^t 'ppder stand the basi tcs of di ylsion-of ^ 

*' frjSctignft., -So-you-X'lu'S't'efThTs particular group' 

into one area within the classroom and they will 
be doings that kind of work. 

-f* ' . . . 

^ Then w^e also have p^er instruction going on. We 

are still doing ^division of labor but within 
that classroom there is a group of- people who 
have alfeady done division of fractions. Multi- 
plication of fractions is beginning"^ to give them ^ 
problems;, or it*^ is the^ nes^^ step. So what the 
teacher doesj he assigns .^some g'roup^ of two 
*«r people or four ^people to work' witlT a pe^r who 
understands < the multiplication and that* p^'er ' 
provides them at that same tim^ with instruction 
that area. It tir^kigs prestige, ijL ^rings 
self*^esteem and so. forth, .and each one of .them 
would like to lead in that tytfe of situation. 

V. The 'third thing is that we have individuals 
instruction. Because yoUc have, the cluster thing. 
* ^ going on, they're vorkj.ng on tHeiv „awn„with the 
. ITroiri^^ and ..you- have pfeer in- . 

'^tuctioh/vhere one ofs^he^eers is able to 
5^" heTpUoiit> the t^4|cher ia^jtBle t o prg vide indv- 
-vidi|kfl^ii!i^tr^ really, really, 

j.rWlly. have proWS«s-wtth~jthe~ basi^rr~7So what"^ 
^ - we^ have iti each classroom going on at ]iny time 
' will" be your peer., ' your cluster ,r and your 
individual. ih\many inatances, if it, is a nei^ 
' aubject and taught at:. the sate class ^tine yo^ * 
^. will /have part o'fcsthe^^t^^ used^f<^»* the geiterel 
' traditjlpnal ins ttiacbi5n^ which is g^foup instruct*- 
'tion^ Then^ as'^'Mon as. that i^truction is 
completed) that group breaKs into cluster.' In. 
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the school system you only have the traditional 
stand there and lecture. That's one aspect of 
our program vhicjy makes our whole thing attrac- 
tive. 

The decond paW of it is the course content 
itself. Rememo^ our program is career intern. 
So there is the\career orientation. It is 
difficult sometimes students to try and find 
out, 'why must I learrkdecimals — I mean, what's 
all this for, Imean irs it for >tio thing? Al- 
rigliv fine, but iF'Tr^udent be^ns to know that 
the dollar system has a place Gt your day**to-*day 
operation of the usage of mmey, actually what 
you are say ing is_,a>_doUatL^tweaty=^ -one 
point twenty-^five dollars. /Ue understands the 
application. So all. the suojects we teach here, 
regSrdles.s of whatever it is, we try to let the 
_L_ii_ — student 'icnov thit this" area Ij^e or ' she \i learn- 
/ ing, its day-to-day applicat ioi]^ is found in 

[y^^ fhis,* and in that, that that, th4t, and that, 
^ f/taW across' i^ith the result that the student 
' really, develops an. enjoyment, an interest in 
V ' the prograii^ as against the school system. The ^ 
school system says that on the syllabus you are 
supposed to teach decimals and that's all you"^ 
teach them, decimals. Why decimals is a dif- 
ferent, story.' 'CaCise you got to^do it. 



The characteristics of entering students ahape> the response of 
stfff aembefs in instruction vor counseling. The manner in Virtiich the 
staff prepare the intern to enter the\B>rogram contributes signifi- 
cantly to the alternn^ive nature of the program, according to the 
director. 

/ ^ Our Lrientation or preparation of the student 
intcA the program itself makes this program 
altermativef' This population iflvery transient, 
-very, very active. They don* t\it. They play 
basketball, they play.-, handball, they play 
' paddleball* They play anything that makes 
wovenshd'Vhefrthey stop"'eiiS^^ayihg, they^ dance. 



^Itis— that-aHisicT--popi^in7~the-handr and all kinds' 
of things ho the point that there is no music 
and you can see theia up, down' [gestures as if 
dancing] , and there * s no mursic . Look at the 
kind of meals that most of them enjoy « Even th^ 
area of meals, you eat whe!n you are walking or 
c'an eat while you*re standing and quick, >ou*re 
done * 
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The whole process o£ education is you have to 
sit and you have someone teach you, talk to you* 
But if you* re constantly mobile then it means 
your first step is to learn how to sit down, sit 
still. Another thing is, because they are 
constantly moving, they have destroyed, in many 
instances, their attention span* You need 
attention span to absorb anything* So our 
first thing is nimber one to reduce the ^amount 
of shiftingness or the amount of mobility as 
much as possible so they can learn how to sit 
still and in so doing teach them how to expand 
their attention span* And we do this by assign- 
ing them certain types of things where they use 
their eyes* Question, what do we do? What we 
do is we give them a jigsaw pussle, as easy as 
that* We assign, say in 45 minutes you have 
to finish this, its ^rst period* You do this.. 
'It*s a challenge, other people have done it and 
we tell them other people did it* The fact that 
other people did it is a challenge enough on him 
or her to sit down and do it and replicate that 
I can also do it* 

We are beginning to develop encouragement* And 
once that - is done, he is going to be able to 
tell this guy *hey man, I did it five months 
before you!* Mow its no more the question of he 
cauldn*t do. it, but he*s done it better than the 
ojt^h^r guy who did it and the next time he*s 
going to^lt^l me I can do another better time* 
Slowly because he is concentrating on comparing 
the jigsaw trial and error and the rest of It, 
he is ^at the same time learning attention span 
because as long as his attention is there he can 
do the thing faster* 

Another thing he has not done in the past is 
because he is constantly moving, he has not 
actually learned to use his eyes* He focuses on 
a particular 'thing all the time* So in the 
vjclassroom, 'hey man, hey, hey, hey* (slaps 
Fanda . together as if greeting others]* He*s 
only l^^tening for the bell so he can move out, 
fbut "^because' ve started with the jigsaw pussle 
how he. is ablest o sit down md'lobk on the' board 
and see. what it happening there* Another thing 
which they doii^t have is they are us^d to an 
economy of words, quote and unquote* So much so 
that t^eir day to day expressions, which they 
need, oh paper or to explain to a teacher who has 
asked then a question, is lost* *How do you 
feel — 'f— it* It stinks.* *Hey man, .how 
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did you make out today!' *Ah the motherf 

you know how they are. ah s P Well, that's 

all he said. That's he said. 



Now after you've taught the person to sit, after 
you ' ve taugh t the person to expand his at ten- 
tion, the next thing we do here is to develop 
his listening talents. It's not the talking 
yet. His listening habits.^ This is where the 
CCS plays a whole lot, cause the CCS they are 
able to listen to other people' s perspectives 
-and opinions about things so as to develop their 
own opinions. In the first few days, they may 
not talk at all but it does not mean they are 
not listening, because you will observe where 
someone is talking he will look, why, because he 
has already^ developed the attention span. So 
now someone is talking, he is going to look. 
The other one is talking, h€r looks, the other 
one i3 talking, he looks. -How you know you've 
got him as far as his attention is concerned. 
What he doesn't yet know is to formulate.. Pool 
all the information that everyone has given. 
Form an opinion, formulate it in his head, and 
then get him to talk and what do we do in that 
instance. The nejrt: thing that comes in is you 
don't ask him to talk but in order for you to 
give him that type pf encouragement j you may 
say, 'okay, next time ^ when we come in now we 
all know what everybody feels about this issue, 
next t ime I'd like ^t o. ge t .a^paper on how you all 
see it. So tomorrow when you come in think 
about what you want to say. anyway we are going 
to talk about this and we are going to discuss 
it ' So he comes in tomorrow and says, alright, 
now yesterday we all talked about this and I 
know not all of .you were able to' talk. Some- 
didn't talk, we d<^'t have that kind of time so 
let's write, find out how your opinions are. 
That person has been able to put something down 
on paper now that is his. The teacher takes it 
and grades it and helps him out or whatever it 
is and the paper is in front of him. The sub- 
ject comes up again and the teacher begins to 
pick up those who are wallflowers, who don't 
talk in claas because, they have not developed 
their coimnunication. They have done the listen- 
ing but >e have not done the actual oral work. 

So here you will say, Dave, I noticed that you 
. had sirid something on your paper on this thing 

here. What exactly do you mean by that. You 
I give him encouragement because not only did he 
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put it there, you've told him its good and you 
have corrected it. So he picks up something 
from his paper, someone says, *I don*t agree,' 
'what you mean, you don't agree with me.' 
Slowly, this guy, he is not being confronted 
with an upstaging situation. He is now^ con- 
fronted with a peer-level challenge, not teacher 
standing out there and saying, okay Dave, you do 
this. But now its a .peer who asks the question. 
So now he moves on the peer level. 'Well, I'm 

sorry about that but that's how I feal obout c 
it.' Now, oh, you are. going to hear somebody 
here and here and here. Now because you have ^ 
learned how to absorb all these things a ques- 
tion of analysis now becomes important IJecause 
everybody is throwing something at you.. You 
have to analyze it very quickly and throw it . 
back at him. So once upon a time somebody who 
was a wallflower is now able to answer ques- ' 
tions. That's one of the alternative tricks 
that you use. ^ r~ 

Another alternative trick "lAich is also inter- 
esting, the other thing we do, aside from the 
listening thing, is we have found out that all 
the educational systems that yc ji have around 
have examinations. Host of them are /true and 
false. . So the kid just gets tired sitting there 
and [gestures as if haphaz'ardly checking boxes 
on a piece of paper]. We've moved away from 
that. If you go to a class you find out that 
everything is written on the board. They have 
to write it in their notes. So we develop the 
ability to write .and on top of that we tell them 
that this test here is going to be dependent on 
all the notes you took from March 1 to March 10, 
read it and you will be tested within ..lihis 
block. They are going to be tested, they have 
no choice but to go read it because they are 
goin^ to write. That's another trick that we 
have. 

The director concludeii his discussion of "what makes CIP 
alternative" by focusing on the counseling aijd career orientation 
conponent of the program. 



Let* 8 talk about the counseling area. There is 
more cpntact b^oth scheduled and unscheduled. 
The^ population itself is not that large so that 
anonymity does not actually set in. We. know the 
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people* We see Chetn and we Calk to 
stantly. The other pjprt of it^JiM^t 
the whole idea of the cStrf^r ^^lentatior 
development, the Hands'-On component. 1 
idea of the career teport, the mjroduct 
the various instruments which willh^ovide^ 
intern with some knowledge of the vorl 
I ^am talking about the introductio 
Occupational Outlook Book, introductic 
Dictionary of Occupatidhal Titles, how 
and what you can refer in it and s( 
Most bf these people only know of jobs as found 
from job agencies and* newspapers. But then 
there are several other areas where they can 
find. jobs* the whole idea of the interview 
scene. What are the highlights which you have* 
t o pres ent to the one interviewing you . Al 1 
those things make it very much alternative. 
This whole bit about home visits makes it very 
much alternative. This whole bit about edu- 
cating the parents pertaining to the school 
system, that makes it alternative. Our educa- 
tion program regarding the educational trips 
that we take and why .we take those trips, that 
makes it alternative. ^ 



nie conversation led directly into a discussion regarding the 
most important points of the program^ the most important outcomes of 
the program, and significant interrelationships between them. The 
diploma, minimization of .pressures, the goodwill of the staff, the 
buddy system, parent involvement, and relwant curriculum were 
considered some of the most important parts of the program. 



I think 'the most important part [of the program] 
is that the interns know that at the .end of 
their studies here they wiil be able to get a 
diploma. The most important aspect is that the 
student can get his or her diploma, a bona fide 
diploma, here at a social* service agency versus 
the school system which .always had been that. 

Number two is the fact that the kind of, pressure 
which the student is usually subjected to is 
minimized to a great extent. The third part -of 
it is the style and I think the goodwill on the 
part of the staff and the effectiveness orien- 
tation which we put into it. Effectiveness 
against efficiency. You see in the school 
system, the person is accepted because he has 
the license and has gone through college for x 
number of years and the board of education has 
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certified him to be a ^teacher. Here, yes we go 
through all that process but ve just don't end 
at the efficiency area. We don't say that be*- 
cause you've gone to school for four years, 
because you've done this, because you've dot.e 
that, because you've done that, therefore you 
can do this* First you really have to under*- 
stand what the program is all about and the 
uniqueness of it« The effectiveness. Someone 
is going to say, how do you prove the effective- 
ness. Effectiveness is where the instructors 
that we have here are willing to go beyond their 
level of expertise to provide auxiliary tutorial 
help to the intern after work. It's a dedica*- 
tion* It's a dedication. Dedication is some- 
times too religious, I call it goodwill* The 
goodwill* One part of it is that* 

The other part it the buddy system that we 
have here and the buddy system is that x number 
of students have a tendency to flock around a 
particular instructor or security guard or the 
maintenance person or whatever, wherever the 
vibrations are* With the result, when we are 
having certain difficulties in the classroom 
situation or whatever it is, we can always work 
through the buddies* Like 'hey man, we have 
this kind of system why don't you talk to your 
friend?'- 

The third part of it is wher'e the parents are 
all very much involved :and .call in month by 
month [about the] educational process of thei'r 
children* It provides them with the freedom to . 
call to say 'my daughter, is not coming to school 
because,' of to say, noticed such and such a 
thing about my daughter^ what seems to be the 
problem?' The parent^ are able to pick up the 
telephone and talk as against the school saying 
you got to come in so we talk* So I think those- 
are thi most effective parts of the program* 

Other ^reas have to do with the kind o£ curricu- 
lum, we have*^ The kind of^ curriculum; is such 
that it is neaningful and relevant to tlie needs 
of the^. intern* Yes it is true that we have to. 
go accotdirigp to the educational requirements or 
the -policy stipulated; by the board of education, 
but we also, are very sensitive to the fact that 
English ii important yes — but how relevant is it 
to the student. I'm not saying ^to change all 
the books, I'm saying that whatever books they 
are reading^ it should be something that would 
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provide them- wit^ some sort of assistance in 
their day-to-day life. It*s Ihot enough to say 
that I read Keats. You have to relate it to the 
daily life. 



"The director pointed to the program* s ability to influence 
intern attitudes in regard to the program's most significant out- 
cones. The director explained how the program influences intern 
attitudes without necessarily changing them. Manifest outcomes 
discussed also included: raising attendance, effective intern 
reasoning, and discipline. 



The most important outcome is that fact that we 
' now have a completely different product vis-i- 
vis when the student was in the school system. 
Assistant princ^ipals and teachers who Have 
visited us and have seen their very same kids 
wonder what we did with the kids. So there has 
been a complete attitudinal influence. I'm not 
calling it attitudii^l change at this point. We 
have been able to influence th'eir whole attitude 
toward a total attitudinal change. At this 
' point.. I am not going to say the^ change is one 
hundried percent. We have been able to influence 
the change. the problem with what the social 
workers do is they're going to change you. 
They're hot goiifg to change anybody unless the 
people themselves decide thet they are going to 
be changed* 

Okay, but you can influence the change. What we 
do here is to influence the change. Now how do 
we do it? We do it by looking at attitude, 
attitudinal change as a combination of two 
things-rthinking about the change and feeling 
about the change. If we are able to influ- 
ence the thinking of the intern on specific 
issues then we are able to influence their 
thinking of it, and their feeling of it. If we 
are influencing the thinking then we are able to 
change their feeling about certain situations — 
authbrity for instance. 

Let's take attendance. Some people jusi: don't 
feel l^ike that, 'well hey, I'm coming to school 
anyway I came here 10 o'clock so' what, big 
deal.' But the important thitig is not that you 
came ait 10 o'clock. The important thing is that 
because you came. to school at 10 o'clock, you 
missed the first class and since you missed the 
./first class, the tendency is that if you keep on 
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missing the first classryou will never graduate. 
The second part of it is that the final b< -^ic 
competency examination — probably you may not be 
able to pass it Therefore you r ay not get the 
carrot — the diploma. 

Mow that is different from *what are you talking 
about, I came to school at 10 o'clock, so what. 
I midsed the bus ' 'listen guy, you want to be 
part of this school you going to be coming to 
school op time.' The board of jeducation says 
that you suppose to be here 60Z. I don't want 
to hear. it. If you're not here 60Z you will 
have to bring your mother and if it doesn't 
change you're gone.'- So you have developed a 
situation where he already has picked up 'you're 
gone»' That was the last conclusion.' So what 
is the big deal, I'm not the only person who 
dropped out* But the whole environment here is 
that we are dealing with — dropouts, we are 
dealing with those about to dropout. So you 
don't provide them with the ammunition to say 
heck with yo^. That's one outcome, we have been 
able to build up their attendance. 

The second outcime that! we have been able to 
provide these interns ^is their ability to reason 
effectively. Effective reasoning in the sense 
that they don't come up after all with certain 
street kinds of things. In our existence there 
are certain things, which are called disciplines 
and these disciplines, come in because there are 
certain rules and regulations that we have to 
abide by. There^ are certain^ kinds of demands 
that will be made of us. They are .organiza- 
tional demands and you have to live by them. 

The third part of it, if you really want to get 
aidng< in life, then you might as well begin to 
leant how to tolerate situations. You may^ not 
necessarily agree vith> the situations but you 
must lewn'^hoir to tolerate t With that kind 
of orientati^^ the facts of life as far as 

~»qci«ty7"living> they have Seen able to accept 
discipline. When they came in they fought it, 
there are mo two ways about .it; They fought the 
discipiine\ But now they understand if they 
want :tp be part of the game then they will have 
to piay the gMe by the rulea»';. Some came in 
witfr .calcif icji * ittitudes like ^Nobody ' s gonna 
run" 11^^^^^^ this place.' , But then there ha^ 
been^peer >reM^ very simple^ if this 

has hapjpened downstairs > they find out that 
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somebody did this thing and say "<lo you want to 
be kicked out of school? Surely you are going 
to be kicked out.* Well, that kind of peer 
pres sure they have been able to accept . I've 
been able to get that kind of attitudinal 
influence that we're talking about* 

I . think some of them have now -matured « Let^s 
take those who just felt that the whole thing is 
to get a diploma and stay home. They have found 
out that you don't have to do that, that there 
are other things more than the diploma. So even 
at the end when you are getting to June, to the 
diploma, where in the school system that's all 
yo'u talTc^and^ think about ^ now they begin to 
talk, 'what do I do after this?' 1 would like 
to do, and I would* like to do. So the whole 
process of thinking about this, it's all part 
of this effective reasoning process* 

. The discussion continued, focusing on program outcomes; ..howr 
ever, the director began to explain how these outcomes are produced 
M. a function/ of ' the dynamics of program's interrelationships, 
^dutc.plM included: a- diploma, ideas about future emloyment, im- 
^p^rcnred' study habits, , .reading books, taking tests improved grooming, 
Md respect, for property. These were not static outcomes, in fact, 
they 'Were often' a series of succ4».8sive approximations or "carrots" 
to lead them to the! next..8tep« 

The question of the diploma becomes relevant to 
th» and;.(thevdiscussion of] attitudinal change 
biecause tliey. know as long as they improve their 
X- M^' attendance and do their work they are going to 
get their .diploma anyway. When they come in, 
this first thing is the diploma, 'I'm going to 
get my diploma,' But just because you say 
ycu're^ going to get your diploma doesn't mean 
you get "your diploma. You get ^a diploma because 
you studied for it and you studied for it be** 
cause y^were in classrooms to observe, listen, 
and all the jrest. So if you use that part of 
it, you find. oUt that, "when they came- in, they 
came in with a sVt-of. ideas.^^ When they were in 
. the program and we\iid our little treatment with 
them what hippened wks that the diploma is still 
there, it is still soliething you can get. But 
it*s a reward because you did A, B, C, D, and 
that As exactly the way. we want it* They also 
* know that, after receiving this reward, it would 

hopefully give them employment and so forth. 

Mayb^ it didn't come right aVay, but we have 



already done the process with them, that the 
alternatives will be to get a skill or to go 
into higher education/ You don*t have to hammer 
their heads anymore because they have already 
developed that type of reasoning process, 

••.The instruction itself, study habits. When 
they cfame into the program their study habits 
were very, very different, I remember very many 
times when I was driving in and I saw them 
coming ia. ^ They came in without any books. 
They just walked in, hats on, coats on, and they 
came in without any..J>ook'^ ^ if you walk through 
the classroom th^y sit there without any books. 
If you give them those [learning] packets, as 
long as you give it to them right there.and 
then, they have them. They get up and walk 
away, they forget that you gave it to them. 

Now what has happened, what outcomes have we 
found here? Mow you can see them carrying their 
books and you'- also see them in, the lunch room 
reading on their own, in the ' resource center 
reading on their own, on the stairwell reading 

on their own. Why? Because Mr. said that 

we are going to be tested on these things from 
day X to« the other date. 'I want to do well, 
and the only way I can "Jfo well is to read my 
books and study the notost So if the test is 
going to be ir^ three d^ys, I cannot do all those . 
studies her.«/V So. he has no choice but to go 
home with, his books, his notes in it. Go learn 
and COM in and. do. the work* Something that 
they didn?t have when they came. In fact, it 
was boredom to them to carry the books to 
school, number one.. Number two, you're not 
going to stay in the classroom anyway. You're 
going to hang arofund and then go back and if you 
stayed in the school' you go to the gym or to the 
dining room and juf t go drink beer and listen to 
records anyway, so why bring the books, who are 
you kidding?. 

Iliera wai n^ to-carry a..book,31ujt Jiw there 
is a QCi'd^^^^^ a book. Th€ question ia, how 

di^ :);£bu ^ev^^^^ The heed has come be* 

causisi . once\ upon a tiM as I said^ the educa*- 
tional sxstiM,/as as review or evaluation of 
what a pirsm^^^^ iWS^ned were found in true and 
falsa ques^^^ It's no more like that, now 

you' have :t^^ So it'.s easier- for them to 

keep on tevieiring what they have written. This 
whole business of review and emphasis, review 
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and emphasis, repetition, constant repetition 
kind of thing. They now developed it so it's 
very easy^ since they go and pick up a book and 
pick up their notes and read. Its very easy for 
. them to go to the library and pick up a book and 
read. So what it has done, one of the outcomes 
is that we have increased their study habits^ 

Another outcgme^is the need to^be presentable in 
personal^grooming. The dress code provides a 
situation whereby they could understand why. 
grooming is so necessary vis*4-vis the whole 
situation of * that's the culture, * ^ In other 
words, if^ you're Black you have to look mean, 
nasty, and things like that so that people will 
accept you* If its hair « its got to look like, 
this [points to. hair as if pulling it in an 
outward direction in strands]* But we have told 
them, * that's good for the neighborhood but'it*s 
not at 'the job scene, not good enough at the job 
scene, because the job scene has particular 
kind of decorum while if you have to work, tiien 
that's what you have to do** I'm" not* saying 
that it. was easy, it took awhile* 

One of the outcomes they 'have received is 
respect . for^ property* Respect for property* 
The fikct that this place is void of graffiti is 
not that they don't have pens and pencils and 
the rest of it* They do* But ^ow they under** 
stifnd that this is our place, and it is *our 
plate because that's what the peers, not the 
boss, the authority people say, that^'s what th4 
peers say* ^Man, don^t mess it up, that's our 
^ place*' So those* are some of the outcomes* , 



The interview with the director concluded with^ a discussion of 
his. leadership technique* This director has been considered i>ne of 
the best . directors of all the programs by sponsorW,^disseminators, 

.managers, other , program directors, and the evaluators* assess*- 
meht is based on his record high prosrmn attendance/ consistently 
high quality staff and curriculum, intern t>^havior, reports, and a 
variety off other indices* Charinuitic qualities,' s^nage ability, and 
a dedication to the progrjm are three of the most important char** 
aeteristies of- an effective direjCtor**accordihg to th<5 program 
directors and. the evaluators* This exchange with a successful and 
prominent director serves to IMuminate ^ personalise some of 
these rcriteria. Many of. his techniques, such as management by 
objectives, can be found. it^ any textbook on management; other 

'techniques, such as fighting complacency, are more subtle and 
indiyidualistic* ' ^ 
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The £ormal technique that I have used specifi- 
cally has been management by objectives. It is 
management by objectives in the sense that 
everybody here, the entire sta£|, knows about 
the objectives of the program. Number cwo^'^that 
they also know specifically the goals that are 
expected of them to accomplish and when. Nuzober 
three has been the liberty to increase innova- 
tion* There has not been any situation where we 
say you should replicate the jprogram this way. 
We have not said you are not going to replicate 
the program, but we have also looked at the 
prototype vis'-i-vis the constraints of using 
its format as against using another innovative 
system which would provide the program with a 
better success. The adaptation. 

What do' I mean? For instance, we found the 
Philadelphia packets very, very limited and we 
decided, although the prototype never' said that 
you should use books and the rest of it, we 
decided that it was constricting so we would use 
the books. The teacheri have all kinds of 
Tiberties_,to^*experimenf in anything whatsoever 
in the clasi 



The important aspect here, in setting- up your 
objectives and the rest of it, has been the 
action process* And the action process is 
tryifig to constantly review what is going on in 
the classroom, checking if this is going on in 
the classrbom* And it has been the area where I 
am definitely interested in seeing lesson plans. 
Copies of lesson plans, and the copies of lesson 
plans pT&fide mt with the knowledge of what is 
going .to go on,^in the classroom thi& week* What 
will go on on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, what- 
ever it xs*. So when I go to the classroom (I- 
'observe :the classes constantly) I like to hear 
something about what you said you would do 
accotding to yoUr plan* With that kind of 
resultV I Have been iible to consistently monitor 
the instructional prbcens which is actually 
going on in the classroom situation. 

The other part of it has been discipline which 
is ireaUstic.. There are certain kinds of pol- 
iciei whic^ effective because they 

i|rre:not}^enfprcea^ we don't do those things 

just: fW .t^^ of doing them."^ If the policy 

> not working and^ after we^ review it atid nie 
find put that there are really definite opera- 
tional* difficulties in thaiH, we change those 
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Sooe of the policies that I establish here to a 
lot of peo||>^e vho have not experienced manage- 
ment by forms, felt that I was trying to docu-* 
ment things against them. Everything that we do 
in this organization here we do through forms — 
operating with forms, - And the forms are very 
simple. You yojurself get a visual ivnediate 
kind of information as to how you are operating. 
It ii a check and balance kind of situation. 
The whole thing is printed out and you actually 
see what events .are being accomplished* and why 
and what are some, of the things ti^at you need to 
accomplish for that particular event. 

The cither part of it has been no**nonsense man- 
agesient' and the no'monsense management f^stem, 
blftsed on;^.my concern about how effective our 
program is^ becoming. The way I did it is to* 
concentrate %oh the progrtamatic objectives.* I 
have myself ysome sort of /ratio which I operated 
by^.^ percent of every^taff's concern should* 
be focused oiS the program. Ten percent, i 
agfee, * goes^into staff problems. The five 
percent, jiving around if cyou want to, cause- 
people are going to jive::;around. 

Now with the r4ssult« that^^^ihen^we^ me^^^ 
ings*-'our major concerns have be^^what, how, 
and in what respects are* we going to collec* 
ively provide input for the* program's success. 
I ^ttave^hot encouraged too many personal, in-- 
dependent » individual, personal problems which 
they have ^somehow translated as program pro*-* 
blems. Some of the personal problems that 
individuals may^have include an area like, *I 
live too far away from the program site. There- 
fore, i^ilst you e^ect that I should be here by 
8:30, I want to understand that I will not be 
ab^e to get' here by 9:30. t will be able\to get 
here maybe 9 or 9:30 because I live too far 
away.* I have not allowed that to destroy the 
program's thrust. If you know you live too far 
away then its up to you to leave the house 
early. You see, l!m not going to sit down and 
say 'that you live too far away, therefore its 
alright when you come in late,, becnuse by coming 
ill late an intern is being short-changed. 

The second aspect has been that, in the past, 
because of probably not developing a process-* 
action to program-^operation sequence, some 
people have just been complacent. I have not 
allowed, ^complacency in the program because I 



believe in my heart that a8\oon as you allow 
complacency to "breed into y^ut program,- the 
program starts atrophying. The way we did it> 
was to take a functional inventory about the 
expertise of individuals here and expand it to 
program provisions. Somebody who walked in here 
as a counselor, ! found out that person has 
expertise in economics. He or she didn't do 
juot couriseling and walked away.' That person 
also taught economics. In other words, my area 
is not only saying that the taslfs are, cause 
from the job description it tells you your 
duties or tasks. 

I don't think we could have supplied this 
program optimum service or time if we haa just 
confined .ourselves to the task which we were 
supposed to do by title— counselor. In order 
for us to reduce boredom and increase- our 
functional ability, what we did was, 'Oh, you 
are here as a counselor but in your educational 
areai what other areas do you have strengths. 
'Well, my strengths are in math.' Fine. Then 
what you do is give us help in math. So we have 
somebody who is a counselor teaching physical 
education, doing math, and still counseling. 
You are not going to have any time for yourself 
during the day to go through boredom where you 
move from one cubicle to another cubicle just 
conversing because you have too much; time on 
your hands. Its done in a very subtle way. 




X. SOCIAL MOBILITY AND TH^ TRANSMISSION 
OF BLACK MIDDLE-CLASS VALUES AND LATENT FUNCTIONS 



The Career Intern Program serves both manifest and latent 
functions. The fundamental purpose of the program' is to h^^Ip 
individuals "become employable and able to lead sutcessful.^i^es 
The study thus far has focused prim.^rily on the- manifest functions 
of* the program^ c*g*» enabling students to complete high school and 
receive a high school diploma (rather than a General Education 
Diploma) > imprdving basic reading and math skills, and enhancing 
career planning and occupational kno^edge among students. The 
analysis has ''also brief Iy„diacussed s^me— of the latent funct^ions 
of program components* For example, it was mentioned that late 
passes were used to get interns to class on time (a manifest func- 
tion) > but were al^^ used to teach interns the importance of auth- 
ority and punctuality (a latent function). 

This chapter focuses on three interrelated latent functions 
of the CIP. 

• It contributes to the upward mobility of lower socio- 
economic class young, people (especially minorities, who are 
disproportionately represented in the dropout and unemploy- 
ment statistics) • 

• It acculturates lower-socioeconomic-status students into 
the middle-c lass value scheme typified by the "world of 
work." 

• It offers itself as a basis for social identity* ^ 

Jhe relationships among these latent functions are those of: 
mechanism, vehicle, and goal. Contributing to the upward social 
mobility of lower socioeconomic status Blacks and other minority 
groups represents the goal. Inculcating disenfranchised groups 
with middle-class values represents the vehiclf for reaching the 
goal* Offering the CIP as a basis for social identity represents 
the mechanism that enables the program to transmit middle-class 
world-of-work values. The conventional (urban) high school has 
the same manifest goals as the CIP and uses many of the same tools 
and processes to attain them. The difference is primarily one of 
latent goals. 

Schools as Socializing Institutions; The Typical Mechanisms, 
Vehicles, and Goals 

Schools typically are transmitters of culture in its present 
form — not an idealised future form. These institutions serve to 
prepare students, to enter specific available roles in a highly 
stratified society (Ogbu, 1978). Contrary to the commonly held 
assumption that schools typically "maxinSike-; ^social equality by 
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promoting equal opportunity," Brookover and Erickson (1975) demon- 
strate that schools maximize social stratification by serving as the 
mechanism by which individuals are initially sorted and allocated to 
positions in the highly differentiated and stratified labor force. 

The myth of educat ion — publ ic or pr ivate — ^.is that it is 
neutral. This myth is furthered by a substantival portion of the 
educational literature, which is premised on the assumption that 
schools are able to sort out individual differences in a neutral 
and 'objective fashion (Harvard Educational Review, 1968; McMurrin, 
1971 ) «^ In fact, the plethora of common educational practices such 
as testing, grading, and ranking students are used to demonstrate 
the objectivity of the pursuit. 

Th^ educators who use these tools, however, are people — 
cultural beings operating in a cultural context. The ^ literature 
highlights this, basic fact by demofistrating that they have high 
or low expectat ions for students that are based on the ch ild* s 
membership in a given social class or ethnic group — rather than on 
"merit" (Brophy & Good, 1970; Leacock, 1969; Rist, 1970). Because 
of these expectations, teachers typically socialize students dif- 
ferentially for work roles that match their perceptions of the 
student's (parents') social class.' 

The center stage for this human drama i|^ the classroom. Skills 
in self-presentation are acquired in the classroom. These skills 
are related to work-role characteristics at various levels of the 
hierarchical division of labor. There are specific traits, speech 
.patterns, and ways of presenting oneself that correspond with each 
level of the job hierarchy (Goffman, 1959). Bowles and Gintis 
(1976) emphasize the role of education as a vehicle for transmitting 
"manners of speech and demeanor more or less socially acceptable and 
appropriate" to a given level in the labor force (p. 141). 

The importance of specific skills in self-presentation is 
emphasized by Bowles and Qintis (1976). Their summary of the 
literature indicates the importance of various personality factors 
-such as "one's relationship to authority" at various leyels of the 
labor hierarchy. They rate/ this particular variable as a more 
critical factor associated with educational achievement and satis- 
factory work performance than cognitive ability as defined by IQ 
tests. 

Meyer (1970) suggests self-image is another important dimension 
related to the presentation of self that schools use to prepare 
students for future work roles. A rtview of the literature in the 
area supports this content ion— that schools strongly contribute to 
students* self-image in a manner that corresponds to anticipated 
future roles (see Meyer, 1970, and Bennett & Cobb, 1972, for de- 
tailed discussion of the subject). 

Kohn (1967) provides a useful classification scheme and 
mechanism for organizing the labpr market job hierarchy. His 
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conceptualization provides a framework for explaining how schools 
socialize students into various slots in the' hierarchy* He clas- 
sifies jobs as ranging from high to low* Internal and external 
pressures or cues represent the mechanism used to create (and 
distinguish between) the two types. The higher level jobs are 
characterized by employees who internalize norms consistent with the 
organization. This is consistent with Reism^n, Denny, and Glazer's 
.(1961) and Whyte's (1956) work on the other-directed personality and 
the organization man, respectively. Lower level jobs are character- 
ized by external requirements, rules, regulations, and routines. 
Workers at the lover end of the hierarchy, according to Kohn, ar^ 
trained and expected to accept the direction of -external authority. 
Individuals employed at the higher levels are trained and expected 
to demonstrate "independent judgment" based on internalized values 
and drives that correspond with a given organization. This paradigm 
is further supported by other studies reported in the literature 
(Gintis, 1971; Bowles & Gintis, 1976; Edwards, 1976). 

Schools train individuals to develop and respond to internal 
and external cues* Working class schools generally use "externally 
imposed methods" of motivating students to behave in ways that 
teachers consider appropriate. Socialization for higher level 
roles, on the other hand, involves teaching students to internalize 
and identify with the norms so as to be "self-directitig" (Wilcox, 
1978) • 



Black Middle Class ^ 

There is a B?ack middle class that is superficially distinct 
from white middle class in American culture. This is essentially a 
function of* institutional racism in the United States. Moreover, 
there is a new Black middle class as conqpared with Frazier's Bleck 
bourgeois of the forties and fifties. Frazier, in Bfack Bourgeois , 
wrote of "a world of make believe" where Blacks hid to "conceal the 
feelings of infcr,iority and insecurity and the frustration that 
hauntfed] their inner lives" (1957, p. 213). This world was filled 
with myths, illusions, exaggerations, and "status without sub- 
stance." Black "society" received special attention by Frazier 
because it epitomized the Black bourgeoisie. Society was char- 
acterized by a life of conspicuous consumption, debutante balls, 
"chauffeured" Cadillac cars, a preoccupation ^with "society" columns, 
and wives in mink coats that "driptped] with diamonds." Frazier 
spoke of this group with much disdain, explaining that 

The activities of "society" serve to differ- 
entiate the .black bourgeoisie from the masses of 
poorer Negroes and at the same time compensate 
for the exclusion of the black bourgeoisie from 
tlie larger white community. However, the 
behavior and standards of consumption which are 
maintained by "society" generally lack the 
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economic base which such activities presuppose. 
"Society" thus provides one of the main escapes 
from the world of reality into a world of make 
believe. (1957, p. 195) 

''This world continues to operate. Prominent Blacks can be observed 
at various social functions , at prestigious gatherings, wearing 
similar apparel behaving in what Frazier referred to as a "carnival 
spirit." The Black press perpetuates this "world of make believe" 
for the Black bourgeoisie today. Various Black leaders have chas^ 
tided their members for this type of preoccupation. In fact, Leon 
Sullivan has recently ridiculed this faction of his own organiza- 
tion, reminding them of their "humble origins." 

There is, however, a new Black middle class .that has been 
shaped by the civil rights marches of the fifties and sixties as 
well as prominent Black models, such as Martin Luther King, Stokely 
Cainaichael, Eldridge Cleaver, Jessie Jackson, Ralph Abernathy, Gil 
Scott Heron, among others. This generation has rejected ^uch of 
this "world of make believe." They are proud of being Black in 
contraat to the Black bourgeoisie. They do not experience the same 
feelings of insecurity as the Black bourgeoisie because they do not 
feel inferior to whites. They do not carry the oppressive burden of 
•elf hatred and guilt feelings displayed .Jx^ the last generation. 
The new Bldck middle class embraces theixr cultural heritage and 
history* Ladner reported in the earJLy seventies that 

The black middle class is undergoing a state of 
transition* Black ident ity , politipal and 
social consciousness, a greater sense of intel- 
lectual curiosity, and a pride in the African 
ancestral heritage certainly distinguish today's 
Black middle class from the Black Bourgeoisie 
over which Frazer lamented. ( Ebony , 1973, p. 
44) 



The new middle class has been influenced by Black bourgeoisie be- 
havior; however, this brief description represents the dominent 
strand df^ tKe new Black middle class. This class in combination 
with the Black intelligentsia are r.e8pon8ible for the operation of 
the Career Intern Program* (Some of the conflicts and series of 
mifCOMiunications described earlier between the CIP and the local 
affiliates are a function of the differences between the new Black 
middle, clasi and the Black bourgeoisie*) 

These groups are an American phenomenon and* as such follow the 
tame general pattern of behavior* The underlying value system of 
Che white middle class, the Black bourgeoisie, and the new Black 
middle class are the same. They are all middle class values mani- 
f.eated in different ways* The white middle class represents the 
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work ethic model. Frazier's Black bourgeoisie represented a partial 
imitation and overcompensation of the middle class. The new Black 
middle class is guided by the work model; however, they translate 
these rules in a fashion that reflects their ethnic and cultural 
traditions. The manner in which the middle class work ethic value 
system is communicated to dropouts is critical. The new Black 
middle class image appears to be the most positively received and 
most effective manner of transmitting these values to the dropout 
population. Nevertheless, the underlying value system as discussed 
above are essentially the same. The term middle class values, 
therefore, vill be used throughout the ret^ainder of this discussion. 

CIP as a Socializing Institution; The Middle Class 

Typically, students are socialized for work roles based on 
staff perceptions of students' (or their parents') social-class 
background . General ly , students are socialized into the same 
social class as their parents. The CIP also socialises interns 
for work roles; however, in this case, staff perceptions of the 
interns' social class background serves as an impetus to alter the 
pattern. Contrary to the typical pattern of socialization, interns 
in the CIP 'are socialized into middle class values system'. 

Social class is determined by objective and subjective cri- 
teria. Objectively the term is derived from Warner, Meeher, and 
Eells' (1960) classification system which includes: level of 
education, occupation, income, and quality of residence. Subjec- 
tively the term middle class is derived from the individual's 
selected reference group that serves as a model for their behavior. 
This study combines these criteria in reference to the use of the 
term middle class. The term is riot usejd to refer to any positive or 
negative connotations that my be associated with the term. 

The program serves as an instrument by which individuals are 
sorted and allocated to pos^itions in the highly stratified labor 
force with a bias toward middle class positions. Staff personnel 
are not neutral in their objective. They label interns positively 
and maintain high expectations in order to help them "claim their 
fair share" of the economic pie. Career counseling seminars (CCS) 
emphasize the ^'uportance of self-presentation skills related to 
middle class work roles. Counseling and the CCS, as well as other 
classes, are designed to instill positive self-image in the interns. 
This acculturation process is conducted in a "supportive" manner 
that encourages interns to seek middle-class job positions in the 
labor hierarchy. Career roles and relationships to authority are 
thoroughly discussed in terms of middle class work-role expectar 
tions. Finally, the program prepares interns for the middle class 
world of work by teaching them to internalize norms consistent with 
the program. This^ education prepares interns to occupy a position 
in the job hierarchy that requires exercising independent judgment 
within the limits imposed by middle class value systems. 
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How Does It Happen: The Vehicle ^ 

The OIC/A philosophy and ideology are premised on the work 
ethic as discussed earlier. This philosophy/ ideology is extended 
to the local OICs and the CIPs to guide program practice as demon- 
strated. 

Implicit in the mainstream American work ethic adopted by OIC/A 
are middle class values — values that generate behavior and are 
characterized by such traits as: 

• future orientation and planning 

• punctuality and appearance, 

• hard work, with emphasis on competencies 

• delayed gratification 

• pride in one's work 

The CIP embodies these values in its philosophy and transmits them 
through its core support components. 

Future Orientation and Planning . The design of the entire 
program emphasizes the importance of planning for one's future. 
Interns are expected to prepare Career Development Plans (CDP) — 
with the assistance of their counselors — at the beginning of the 
program. They establish goals (career objectives) to be accom- 
plished within a given time framework. The GDP is'' a road map made 
to chart the intern's future. As such, it emphasizes th,e importance 
of planning for future roles (in employment). Encouraging interns 
to accept the responsibility to "follow through" with their plans 
represents- one of the means by which they are taught to internalize 
and identify with the norms and requirements of an organization. 
This prepares interns to be "#elf-directing" within the program 
context and, later, in employment. 

Career counseling and CCSs are concerned with career planning. 
The emphasis pn career education is significant in itself. The term 
"career" itself connotes a higher level job in the labor hierarchy — 
one that is associated with significant skill development and a 
long-'term personal commitment. . This connotation is significant and 
recognized by various educational leaders (Marland, cited in 
Gibboney Associates, 1977) and by interns who compare their tempo- 
rary jobs with their career objectives. 

The CCS requires two reports, each researching a different 
career field . These reports are based on fields selected by in- 
terns. Conducting the research for these reports and learning about 
the career requirements demonstrates the significance of researching 
and planning the steps required to accomplish one's objectives. In 
addition, these activities serve to reinforce the value orientation 
of addressing oneself to the future. 
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The Hands-Ori experience serves to approximate the long-range 
objectives of employment in a career — "a goal to be worked for," 
according to one counselor. The Hands-On also serves to provide 
reinforcement along the way towards graduation, employment, or' 
advanced training or education. It offers a concrete incentive by 
making it "real;" interns report being encouraged to "keep going," 
to continue with their long-range plans, or to reassess their 
objectives after completing their Hands-On experiences. 

The learning packets represent the central feature of the 
individualized curriculum. They cover the core subjects of English, 
social studies, math, science, and career awareness and planning. 
The packe!:s are organized in a building-block fashion — each lesson 
builds on the one that preceded it in terms of basic i<nformation and 
complexity. Interns complete the packets at their own pace; how- 
ever, they must devise their . own- strategies for completing them 
within the allotted time period. The implicit function in such a 
sequentially designed program is internalized self-discipline. It 
aims the intern at the future and provides a map to the ultimate 
destination. The responsibility to complete the lesson (to learn) 
rests with the intern. 

The fused curriculum serves to tie the immediate experience 
in the classroom to future employment. Simply by creajting this 
link throughout instruction the intern routinely receives encour- 
agement regarding his/her ability ti enter specific roles. The 
internes ability to fill these roles becomes an assumption in the 
program. This aspect of the program demonstrates how the specific 
lessons represent tools or sets of tools required to reach one's 
goals. 

Finally, role playing and other instructional devices are used 
to teach interns specific self-presentation skills for interviews or 
future employment. These skills include: the importance of puncr 
tuality, cleanliness, appropriate apparel, and taking the initiative 
to solve a given problem according to an internalized set of rules. 
Role-playing may involve an employer congratulating an employee for 
taking the initiative to work late and finish an important task or a 
father reprimanding his son for not cleaning up the yf^rd and taking 
the garbage out when he knew it had to be done. 

Punctuality and appearance . The maintenance system of the 
program provides the most direct means of transmittilig the middle- 
class values of punctuality and appearance. A variety of other 
components, however, also serves to impress upon the intern the 
importance of these values. 

Late passes are used to remind interns of the importance of 
getting to class on time. The more important latent function 
they 8,erve, however, is to teach interns the significance of punctu- 
ality and authority . The program' s career orientation places 
special emphasis on the significance of time in relation to work. 
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The sequential presentation of the learning packets, the 
development of the CDP, the sequencing of instruction, the orderly 
fashion in which interns are told how to prepare for and research 
career fields, and the Hands-On experience all serve to emphasize 
the concept of time as a finite quantity to be used efficiently or 
wasted. Straying from the self--imposed time schedules for com~ 
pie ting an assignment or the sequence of phases in the program 
"costs"- the intern and serves to provide a negative reinforcement 
for such behavior. Completing assignments or sequences of phases 
according to piano receives such positive reinforcements as good 
grades 9 compliments , permission to go on the Hands--On experience, 
and gr^^duation. This reinforcement facilitates the development of 
an internal clock. As one instructor pointed out: "If they expect 
a few strokes they've got to< earn them." 

CCS, counseling sessions , and assembl ies explicitly emphasize 
the importance of being on time for school, employment interviews, 
and daily employment. CCS instructors emphasize the significance of 
punctuality on the job in role playing and rap sessions, by compar- 
ing,* for example, what happens to the routinely late employee as 
opposed to the punctual employee "when raises and promotions come 
by." They also discfuss the importance of punctuality and appearance 
in terms of self-presentation skills and elements contributing to 
one's self-image. Counselors often accompany interns to Hands-On 
experiences to make sure they arrive on time and to impress upon 
them the importance of . punctual arrival. 

The .maintenance system mentioned earlier represents one of the 
mo$t important mechanisms for teaching interns to internalise 
middle-class norms regarding appearance. "No hats in the building" 
is one of the rules that stands out across the sites. The purpose 
is to prepare intern* for the world of work — where big Borsollnis 
and wool caps "turn employers off." One staff member explained "You 
can't wear that to an interview.... They tell us, 'If I take this 
off, half of mc is left.' They-don't realize it yet but that's the 
hal f of them they ' re gonna have to leave behind." One site pro- 
hibits interns from wearing sneakers because it presents the "wrong 
image" to employers. "Loud" clothing is subtly and indirectly 
frowned upon (with stern eye-to-eye contact, disapproving comments, 
joking insults, and straightforward requests to alter the apparel). 
Staff members enforce the e ^ules whether in class or in the hall- 
ways, thereby reinforcing "the message.^" 

The CCSs places a ctrong «mphasis on the proper or appropriate 
presentation df self £or interviews or future employment. The 
clothing inte'tns wear Co class an J the attitudes they display 
in the program are discussed in CCS x:nd group counseling sessions. 
Interns are requested to comment on something they like or dislike 
about the intern next to them during CCS. The following set of 
r^arks are typical of those made by the older interns: "I don't 
like your attitude" (to a new intern with a chip on his shoulder), 
"I don't like your hat" ^to an intern wearing a cowboy hat in 
class), "I wish the men would shower after working out," "I am not 

in 



talking to you because I waited an hour for you last night and you 
didn't show up'/' "I like your shoes'' (shiny neW| expensive leather 
shoes)* These comments evidence an internalization of values 
regarding "correct attitudies^" appearanc3| hygiene, and punctuality* 
These sane interns after class confessed they were "the same way... 
with those same attitudes* . .and those big old hats... and Vd never 
be nowhere on time, you know what I mean?" The negative conse-- 
quences of overdressing for a given job are also discussed in 
some detail* 

The CCS and small group counseling sessions are aluo held to 
''impress upon the interns the significance of maintaining certain 
personal hygiene standards. During the last site visit at one of 
the programs the tsen were placed on one side of the cafeteria and 
the women on the other to discv^ss specific grooming and ^ personal 
hygiene habits* Detailed attention -was- paid to maintaining such 
practices as daily bathing, deodorant, feminine hygiene, brushing 
teeth and seeing a dentist regularly, care of hair, clothingi and so 
on* Personal grooming habits^ it was stressed, "are a matter of 
respect for the people around you'.' as well as "for the job inter- 
view*" Tt»e emphasis in this regard is cn establishing and maintain- 
ing the appropriate self-presentation for one's anticipated (middle 
class) role* ^ ' 

Hard work» competencies > delayed gratification, and pride in 
one's work * Hard work» the development of competencies or skills, 
delayed gratification, and taking pride in one's work represent the 
bedrock of middles class values or the work ethic* The program 
adopts the general QIC manpower-ts: fining focus on the development of 
skills, but stresses the development of career exploration skills 
rcther than vocational skills* 

The GDP, the fused curriculum, and the two CCS career research 
te^tf demonstrate the iflportance of learning skills and developing 
competencies to accomplish one^s objecjtives of entering and pursuing 
career* Developing these skills, counselors stress, requires 
'cill^gence and perseverance;" In addition, developing those skills 
^<^u'res "sacrifice*" Counselors report periodically "sitting an 
ii.%^^m down and tilling him you can*t jbe just partying all the 
time*«^*04 just hanging out. You've goK to think about your future, 
five-t^n years from rtov« You've got to make a choice what kind of 
life is it gonna be?" One staff member reported that "most of them 
we don*t have to tell them to mak2 cliat decision, they already have. 
That's why they're here* They juit need some help sticking with it 
and learning what it's all about. 

^ The bMifi for the decision to enter the program varies from 
intern to intern* Once in Ihe program however, interns learn to 
internalise the value of delayed gratification. Developing the 
^CDP, completing the classroom assignments, writing the two CCS 
reports, and so on all help interns accept the value of delayed 
gratification, which in turn ISnables them to go to Hands-On, earn 
a diploma, and pursue a career. 
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Many of the ^irogram components implicitly teach the value of 
hard work. Interns learn thi'ough the CDP how many courses are 
required before they can go to Ha'nds-On and graduate. Courses 
teach interns to expect reports'^, assignments, tests, and p^ain 
hard work to receive, credit for the course. Researching careers 
informs interns of the years of education or apprenticeship required 
to pursue a given career. The selection of a career, after having 
researched the requirements, itself represents an internalization of 
the need for hard work to reach one's goal. 

Counselors and instructors have been observed routinely en- 
couraging interns to display talents or praising interns for "jobs 
well done" .in an attempt to reinforce the behavior and encourage 
interns to take pride in their work. The Intern Formalized Assess- 
ment is used primarily to monitor intern progress; however it also 
serves to encourage interna to "keep up the good work." This also 
contributes to interns' taking pride in their work.' One intern 
remarked , "for the first t ime in a long t ime I'm doing great . " 
Interns discuss freely their desire/to take pride in their work or 
profession. Many interns come into' the program with a distaste for 
wrong (illegal ) types of ( i 1 legal ) profess ions ; however a larger 
number develop a definite stance against illegal professions only 
after they have identified a "respected" career for themselves in 
the program. One intern ready for a change who had found a "re- 
spectable" career to pursue through CCS was absolutely convinced' 
that "nobody wants to be a robber, nobody wants to be a dope pusher, 
nobody wants to be a leader of whitc^ slavery." 

The^jJX^rall philosophical aim is drawn from the parent organi- 
sation as discussed earlier— to help people help themselves. This 
is accomplished at the CIP by teaching interns the value of hard 
work, developing competencies, delayed gratification, and taking 
pride in one's work — the basic elcffients of the middle class world- 
of-work value scheme. 



The Quasi-Total Institution Effect: The Mechanism 

The program's operation is as dependent on the intern's wil- 
lingness to attend and learn as on the functioning of the program 
components. Most itterns, like most youth today "are neither 
psychological adolescents or sociological adults. .. r.hey are in a 
stage pf life that lacks any clear def inition'r! (Daner, 1976) 
Interns are in a "liminal" stage where, according to Turner's (1969) 
definition, they "pass through a cultural realm that has few or none 
of the attributes of the past or coming state" — they are in a state 
Turner (1964a) refers to as "betwixt and between." 

Many interns come into the program ready for a change. Staff 
and interns alike report that most interns are looking for atten- 
tion, direction, and a means of fulfilling these needs. This is one 
of the most important reasons they attend the program. Once in the 
program, committed to continue coming and learning, it is possible 
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for the staff to trmtnit middle class, %forld"*of-vork values. One. 
Mchasism implicitly employed by the CIP that enablv interns to , 
achieve their objectives is referred to here lis the quasi-total 
institution effect." ^ 

This mechanism closely resembles some of the salient features ^ 
of the total institution (Goffman, 1961). However/ there are also 
some fundamental differences between the two/ ' Goffman defines the 
total institution ' *'as a place of res>idence and work where a number 
of like situated individuals^ cut off from the wider society for an 
appreciable period of time, together lead an enclosed formally 
administered round of life*" 

• The CIP is not a place -residence apd interne^^are not cut off 
from the wider society for an appreciable period of time. However, 
the CIP is a^lape where a number of likersitiiated individuals lead 
a partially enclosed, formally administered round of life* In addi- 
tian» interns are "cut off" from the wider society for appreciable 
smtMn*ts of time; several hours a^ day, five days a week. The 
specific differences between the CIP and Goffman* s total institution 
include: 

• Most rather t^an all aspects of school li^e are conducted in 
the same place and undec the same single 'set of authorities. 

^ Most phases of daily school activity are carried* on in the 
immediate company of a large grpup of others, all on one 
level, treated alike, and required to ^o the same thing 
together. 

• Most phases of the ichool day's activities are tightly 
'scheduled by administration— ^ith intern, feedback— rather 

than exclusively from above by a system of explicit formal 
rulings ai\d a body of officials. 

• The various enforced activities are brought together into 
a rational plan designed to fill the official aims of the 

-i4ndlvidual and the institution. 

One. of thi^ basic purposes of a tocal institutional setting is 
to "allow its members a well denned structural and ideological 
situation into which they can fit themselves" (Daner, 1976). The 
CIP serves that purpose-*-*albeit not in as encompassing a manner as 
a religious communal group. The CIP, like Oaner^s description of 
an ISKCOK temple als6 ' # 

provides formal rites, positive identifications 
* and models ^nd an ideology. .. [which] can jlso 
he'(p resolve some of the conflicts of the youth 
stage on the sides of trust, autonomy, initia- \ 
tive^ indus'c;ry, identity, intimacy, generative 
ity, ^and integrity.^, (p. 12) 
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The CIP offers interns a well defi^ied structural sPtuatioA. 
There^"*Trce ^many; ways in wliich the program provides this kind of 
definitibn and structure. One of the most basic means of providing 
this type df experience is by assisting the intern develop a CDP to 
^chart the route to reach his or her goals. Interns are informed of 
the niimber of credits they are required to complete to finish each 
phase, to ^participate in the Hands-On ef^perience, and to graduate* 
Counselors give interns class schedules to direct their daily 
pattern of behavidr. Interns ar^ informed of *'what is expected of 
them" in termn of sociocultural competencies. Many of the program 
features discussed in detail earlier also serve to provide interns 
with an understanding of the sociocultural competencies expected 
of them, ^'g*) the maintenance, system, CCS, counselingi. assemblies, 
group counseling sessions, and daily instruction.^^ 

The CIP also, offers interns a well defined ideological context. 
Ideology, as discussed earlier, provides^ a guiding force or theme 
for interns to follow—providing a sense of coherence in their 
school life. The CIP philosophy is an extencion 6f the OIC/A 
philosophy/ideology — to ''help people help themselves*^ This workj 
ethic doctrine expressed in a caring and supportive context and a 
career exploratidn orientation provides interns with a well defined 
ideological context "into which they can fit themselves." This 
ideological context is all encompassing,^ ^s documented earlier, 
ranging from providing a supportive context to the nature of in- 
struction and learning itself. ^ ' 

Staff members at each of the sites suggest interns come to the 
program for attention as much as any reason. One of the program 
secretaries commented in this regard: 



Sometimes you have to shoo them away, back 
to their classes. . .they'll just kee^ talking' 
and playing with things, you know, that they're 
not supposed to . Not because they 're bad . 
xThey're good kids, young adults.... They just 
want the attention, they want somebody to show 
them, you know, that they care. 



The program .as a quasi-^total institution serves to provide 
interns with attention, affiliation, a focused identity,«^^^^d a 
direction. Intern comments indicate they are receiving the atten- 
tion they are seeking. "They listen to you.. .if you've got a 
problem with your [school] work or even you know, at*^home." This 
environment also generates an atmosphere' that is conducive to 
developing friendships • The environinent , particularly the smal 1 
size of the program, al&o forces interns* to extend common courtesy 
to each other—^courtesies they would not normally display ai^ong 
their peers. 
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Sove of the interns display a highly developed sense of 
«ffiliation*-'*using CIP as a basis for social identity. 



' We* are all together here as one body and all ^ 
one group. He all is friends together. We* re ^ 
mostly like iraily here.... It*s like our own 
little community here you know. * 

Thi^ represents one of the most charactersitic forms of the quasi- 
totalf institution effect. 
* , 

>. Finally, interns display a sense of purpose and commitment in 
th(t programf^proudly discussing their career goals and their nevr* 
found direction. \ o 

Rituaf:' Rites of Solidarity and Ritea of Passage 

One of the OK>st coonon elements of a sociocultural system is a 
set of communal rites or rituals. CIP as a sociocultural system 
also has communal rites. (See Burnett, 1976, for a discussion of 
ceremonies and rites in the student system of an American high 
schools) These rites represent the foundation of the quasi**total 
institution effect. Harris (1971) defines the nature of communal 
rites* ' i 




Comunal rites fall into two major categories: 
(1) rites of solidarity and (2) rites of pas- 
sage. In the rites of solidarity participation 
in dramatic public rjltuals enhances the sense of 
^ group identity, coordinates the actions of ithe 
inftivldual members of the group, and prepares 
tiie . group for immediate^ or future cooperative 
action. Rites of passage celebrate the socio- 
logical^ movement of individuals into and out of 
groups^ or inlo or oul of statuses of critical 
importance both to the individual and to the 
comAucity. 



Rites of solidarity . The CIP'has a variety of rites of soli- 
darity. ^Student council elections represent one of the most common 
rites of solidarity. During elections the sites buzz with excite- 
.m€nt» Committees form, interns work on posters and slogans, interns 
discuiit who is ^the most populsft, the most likely to win» the best*, 
candi^stt, and candidates make their sr>eeches, and the entire intern 
bddy Votet. Slogans and speeches often express why a candidate is 
best for CIP, rarely make any promises, and generally make some 
vague reference'to future cooperative action, e.g., school trips or 
disco0. 
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The financial committee conducts its ritual bake sales to try 
to raise money for the student body. A flurry of activities 
precedes any sale. Members must meet and plan oMt their task. 
Interns are asked if they would bake something to sell at the bake 
sale* Posters are made up abd .displayed throughout the building. 
Phone calls are made by the i^iterns the night before to "make sure 
everything's alright.** Booths |are set up and interns arc encouraged 
to contribute to help raise money for trips or the prom. 

Some of the sites have periodic basketball games or other 
sports events, which serve to bring **the entire program together.*' 
At one site, the staff played against the interns* Everyone 
playing wore CIP T-shirts. Several individuals asstimed formal 
cheerleading roles while the majority of the .program participants 
ih attendance displayed their involvement in the event by loud 
booing and cheering* After the game was over, everyone was talking 
about when the next one would be arranged. 

A fight broke out towards the end of the game between two 
interns; however, it did not significantly detract from the event. 
In fact, after inquiring about the reason for the altercation the 
event proved to be extremely illuminating. One of the newer (gang- 
affiliated) interns was talking about taking over the program and 
one of the older (first cohort) interns felt it was necessary to let 
him (and his group) know that they were not going to take over their 
(the first cohort's) program. The protective stance, the degree of 
affiliation and loyalty to the program, and the nature of the 
undercurrents in the intern world could not have been more clearly 
demonstrated. Later, after **having it out** these two became reason- 
ably good friends. This type of behavior is also classified as a 
rite of solidarity against a threat. 

The single most identifiable communal rite of solidarity is 
"CIP-is-HIP** days. CIP-is-HIP day is a complex affair that is 
celebrated or performed somewhat differently at each site. The 
ritual began in one program and because of its popularity among 
participants and external observers was diffused to the other 
sites. The typical CIP-is-HIP day 'at one site involves partici- 
pating in meetings and discussing preparations, e.g., making a 
meal for the interns or interns making a meal for the staff; 
determining categories for awards, e.g., best "^attendance, most 
talkative, best personality, teacher *s pet , always on time, enthu- 
siastic about CIP, likely to succeed, class participation, leader- 
ship ability, always late, and sleeping in class; posting the names 
of individuals with their **awards,**; joking about the awards; 
arguing about the awards; and generally get t ing involved in the 
excitement . 

The instructional supervisor at this site explained how excited 
the interns were on CIP-is-HIP day: **We*re going to have CIP-is-HiP 
day next week. Now that has been the single overriding innovation 
of interns, they seem to like that activity better than any other.** 
The instructional supervisor also explained more about how it works, 
how it can be used to improve attendance, and how it helped recruit- 
ment when the staff organized the day. 
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We give recognit ion to interns who are just 
about any category. And they really like that 
and the last one, the last one that we had, 
the second cohort came in, and the attendance 
was better than the first cohort. You know, 
they came in while we're having CIP-is-HIP day 
and that spread the publicity about the program 
...and the enthusiasm that things were going 
on. • • « Sp %fe're going to have another one real 
soon and must instead of letting so many go 
by. 



Rituals of solidarity bring the program ''together." Staff 
and interns are given more of an op{>ortunity to get fcT^know each 
other personally and, in the process, the communal ritual serves 
to establish a bond that links everyone together as a member of 
the group. These rituals represent the vehicle for producing and 
maintaining a ''little community." 

Rites of passage . Rites of passage are conducted in various 
ways at the CIP. Moving from one term to the next marks a rite of 
passage for spme interns. The staff and the interns recognize the 
difference between, the "old" and rhe "new" interns and the tran- 
sition is considered significant. 

When ah intern dramatically alters his or her attitude or 
academic performance, tlie event is commemorated with a minor rite 
of passage. The intern may be placed on the honor role or given a 
specific CIP-is-HIP a'^ard or interna may give the individual a 
nickname, and so on. The most significant rite of passage that 
the program offers is, however, gradu£;tion. 

i ^ 

Interns emphasise throughout the entire program that "your 
first responsibility to yourself is to get your diploma — that's 
the purpose for coming." Interns recognize the difference between 
pasiling an equivalency examination and getting a real diploma — both 
in terms' of personal self-worth and employment— and they are in the 
program Ito t^tn the diploma. As one intern explained: "I knew a 
long time ago about the GEO, but I wanted a high school diploma." 
Many also refer to this experience as their "last chance«" Parents 
are concerned about their children' s progress in school, as one 
intern\ describes, "(My mother] always went to school, never too many 
absence^, and then wh2n she saw my attendance records she almost 
fainted.!" \ 

Interns are very much aware of their parents' concern and 
this coijicern serves as a prime motivation for participating in the 
program. One intern put it simply: "All my mother's asking for i^ 
a diploma. I think I can do that much for her. She put herself 
aside to do something for me, so the least I can do is get a diplo- 
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The graduation ceremony marks the transition from young adult 
to adult for many, from dropout to success for others, and from 
dropout or "potential dropout" to high school graduate to the 
employment community or post-secondary educational institution. The 
OIC/A News (1979) captures the importance pf this rite of passage: 
"The CIP graduation ceremony, it is worth noting, is taken very 
seriously by pareA*ts and interns. It is a cap on a genuine achieve- 
ment, and the ceremony affirms that." 

The focus of the program is to transmit middle class values; 
however , this is not accompl is'.ed at the cost of one's ethnic 
identity, as was the case in assimilatory education programs in the 
early part of this century (Cubberly, 1909). The staff recognize 
the importance of maintaining ethnic pride and heritage; however, 
they recognize that the dominant thrust of the program is to teach 
interns how to funct ion in the middle class world-of-work . One 
instructor explained it in the following manner: "There is an 
appropriate way to dress and behave at work; it's like wearing two 
suits, one at home and one at work." 

Interns are aware of the program* s role in this home-work 
dichotomization process and learn to compartmentalize their lives 
in this fashion. The maintenance of ethnic pride is fostered 
through various means in the program, e.g., classroom discussions 
and assignments. Interns display partially synthesized value 
systems in linguistic and behavioral modes, e.g., code switching 
(Gumperz, 1976) — interweaving both street and CIP (middle class) 
speech and behavior. Finally, the fact that interns retain and take 
pride in their ethnic identity and cultural heritage within the con- 
text of the program is most poignantly displayed in intern poetry. 

The Black Rose 

I was planted with the seeds 

of beauty 
and became a flower determined 

to be me. 
My petals are colored both front 

and back, 

rejoicing in the favor of being black. 
My stems stand straight like a mighty 
tower 

with its roots in the soil of soul power. 
Other petals seem to call me names 
because our petals are not the same. 
But I listen not to what others say 
because I know I am somebody, you see. 
God gave me wisdom at the beginning 

of time, 
A color forever to be mine. 
So I'm shouting with beauty and 

Heaven knows 
there's nothing prouder than 

the Black Rose. 
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XI. EVALUATION DESIGN, FEDERAL INVOLVEMENT, 
AND REINFORCING WORLD VIEWS 



The purpose of this chapter is to examine the effects of the 
evaluation design, federal involvement, and reinforcing world views 
on this study* The author has identified a series ot maladaptive 
patterns of behavior that were present during the evaluation. These 
behaviors may be regarded as secondary or tertiary treatments and 
their effects on program operations bear examination. Not only were 
they, important to CIP operations, they represent serious problems 
endemic to many evaluation studies — problems that can be overcome. 



Ovcrviev 

The replication 8<;udy design incorporated both psychometric and 
ethnographic components to answer different kinds of questions. The 
psychometric component of the evaluation was to be modeled after 
that which was employed in assessing the impact of the prototype 
program. According to the RFP: 

The design involved three separate cohorts of 
applicants , applying at six- to eight-month 
intervals • Through 'over-recruitment and a 
lottery process, known in advance to all appli- 
cants, three separate sets of experimental and 
control groups were selected in a ratio of about 
three students to one control. The ratio was 

selected to permit maximum entry into (the 

program) with the minimum N estimated to be 
needed for a group large enough to be sensitive 
to educationally meaningful effects. 

A program staff member * s remarks concerning this evaluat ion 
design echoed the sentiments of the disseminators, adopters, a few 
LEA members, and community members (at the site). **How many times 
are ve going to be used as guinea pigs.... We have real problems 
that need help now, not more demonstration projects.... They 
already proved it was an 'exemplary* program.... Why aren't they 
just trying to help us make it work?" There are a variety of 
concerns expressed in this individual' s remarks including dis- 
illusionment with demonstration projects that leave the community 
as quickly as they arrive, alarm and resentment concerning the 
experimental nature of the program, and (most pertinent to this 
discussion) outrage regarding the ramifications of the treatment- 
control design itself. It is difficult to convince individuals who 
witness the day to day deleterious effects of social experiments on 
"disadvantaged" participants that additional, formal tryouts are 
justifiable. 
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The application of experimental designs demonstrates a sincere 
desire to find effective solutions to social problems and to respond 
to accountability concerns in government. Failure to conduct a 
rigorous evaluation would be perceived as an abdication of respon- 
sibility; however, a rigorous evaluation need not always employ the 
treatment-control design. Moreover, the repetition of this design 
in new sites throughout the country is not a useful or appropriate 
mechanism for establishing external validity, contrary to Cook and 
Campbell (1979) and the GAO guidelines (1978), . 

A Misapplication of the Treatment-Control Design: ethical, pro - 
grammatic, and methodological problems 

The application of the treatment-control design to populations 
of dropouts and potential dropouts has moral overtones. Briefly, 
the problem is that human beings are being denied a second change — 
for many possibly their last chance to function productively within 
the system. In the case of the CIP, teenagers, primarily low- 
income minority students (or ex-students) who were disenchanted 
with "the system" and dropped out or were about to drop out, decided 
to return to the school setting (a symbol of the larger socio,- 
cultural system, and a formal mechanism of socialization). Through 
the lottery process, however, at least one-fourth of them were told 
to look elsewhere for assistance. The effects of being turned away, 
on individuals who have been "rekindled" with the desire to lead a 
productive life are numerous and profound. The tears of a young 
woman (heard over a transcontinenC3i\call) who has received a letter 
assigning her to the control groupxis only symptomatic of the 
problem. Interviews with rejected students and their parents at 
each of the sites reflected similar concerns regarding their child's 
pattern of behavior. They are "falling back into their old ways, 

not goin' to school, not working, just hanging around with and 

, those hoodlums," 

The morality of withholding treatment from needy individuals 
in order to gain scientific knowledge has long been debated. The 
basic argument revolves around the issue of costs; the cost to a 
few denied "treatment" as juxtaposed to the costs to the vast 
majority that suffer from ambiguous results when the experimental 
design is not applied to the invest igat ion r Tukey (1977) has stated 
his position in this argument quite clearly; 



The pressures of ethics and equity on clinical 
trials have always been severe. Today they are 
more vigorous than ever before. Many of us are 
convinced, by what seems to me to be very strong 
evidence, that the only source of reliable 
evidence about the usefulness of almost any sort 
of therapy or surgical intervention is that 
obtained from well planned and carefully con- 
ducted randomized and, where possible, double 
blind clinical trials (see the review papers of 
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Byar et al. (1) and Peto j|t al. (2)). Dare we > 
prevent ourselves from obtaining reliable 
.evidence? (p. 327) 

Gilbert) McPeek, and Hosteller (1977) argue along similar 
lines that the benefits to society— ^of accumulated knowledge through 
randomized controls — far outweigh the costs to the individual. 

•Tn ^ 



If participation seems to the patient to be a 
sacrifice, it should 'be noted that others are 
making similar sacrifices iW aid of the pa-* 
t ient* s future illnesses . So ey^en if the 
particular (controlled] trial may not help the 
patient much, the whole system is being upgraded 
for his or her benefit* We have a special sort 
of statistical .morality- and exchange that needs 
appreciation, (p, 337) 

One is almost forced to agree H^th Tukey and Gilbert et al. in 
cases where the value of the treatment is unknown. If it is in- 
effective, the control group has not been deprived. If it has 
deleterious side effects, it may be the treatment group that has 
"paid" the price." The issue^ however^ becomes more clouded when 
there is good reason to believe that the treatment is effective. 
Even Boruch, a long time and highly verbal advocate of randomized 
experiments, has conceded that, "if it [the' treatment] is known to / 
be beneficial, then the experiment may well be unethical" (1976, / 
p. 187). . . ' ' / 

A point that seems -highly r^l'evant to this issue is that of/ 
treatment availability. I availability is limited (e.g., only 
doses of a serum could be prepared) and if the number of 
individuals needing the treatment is large, there does not seem 
to be any moral problem in selecting those who will receive the 
treatment by some sort of random process and using the others as 
controls-'-even if the treatment is known to be beneficial. 

In the case of the CIP, credible evidence of success had been 
compiled at the original site and there was every reason to believe 
that the program would continue to be beneficial to interns if it 
could be transported to (or replicated in) new sites. Furthermore, 
at least in the case of the third cohort, applicants for admission 
were assigned to control groups even though the program was under- 
enrolled. 

A jtill more telling objection to the use of a treatment- 
control design for evaluating the CIP is that the design could not 
be properly implemented. The internal validity of the design rests 
on the assumption that the groups being compared at the end of the 
treatment period were random samples from a single population when 
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the experiment began. While the originally assigned treatment and 
control groups should have met this criteria of random equivalence, 
these were not tha groups compared at post test time. Various self- 
selections had reduced the memberships of both groups by approxi- 
mately half. Since no credible case could be made that the posttest 
groups were randomly equivalent, the assumptions of the model were 
violated. Studimts who needed the treatment and would, presumably, 
have benefitted from it were thus deprived in ^ the name of science, 
but without contributing the kind of sound, unequivocal evidence 
regarding program effects that (some say) would have justified their 
sacrifice. 

Even if it had been possible to hold attrition to within 
reasonable bounds, the experiment was not of the double-blind 
variety . Furthermore, a strong case could be made that assignment 
to the control group had a negat ive impact — one further reason to 
believe that neither the young peopj e nor science had been we 11 
served by the evaluation design. 

Boruch *s tour-de-force On common contentions about randomized 
field experiments describes techniques intended to "reduce conflicts 
between ethical standards and evaluation needs." This work, how-' 
ever, does not adequately respond to the constraints operating on 
programs like the CIP. For examplp in a two-year demonstration 
program involving a one-year follow -up on graduates, "delayijng 
treatment for individuals in the randomized control group" is 
totally unrealistic. Treating members, of the control group before 
completing the experiment and follow-up would contaminate data 
derived from the controls. Expecting to treat control group members 
after a three-year wait would be equally far-fetched: they would 
either be too oJ.(i (and therefore ineligible for the program), they 
would no longer be interested, and/or the deinonstration period 
would have ended. (Some further discussion of this matter can be 
found in Chapter IV of Riecken, Boruch, Campbell, Caplan, Glenan, 
Pratt, Rees, & Williams, 1974.) 

In summary, it can be said that the argument in favor of using 
treatment-control designs for field evaluations of programs like 
the CIP is fundamentally flawed in that the design cannot be imple- 
mented without violating the assumptions on which its validity is 
dependent. The arguments against using such designs appear to have 
sound moral and methodological bases. 

The discussion thus far has only focused on the role of the 
treatment-control design. The problems generated by evaluations 
of federal programs extend beyond this specific research design and 
involve many add it ional facets . Four that are of special in teres t 
here are thej,likyil ' s bargain, " inflexible schedules, replication, 
and federal '^ntervent ions . 

The devil's bargain . Evaluations customarily accompany large- 
scale implementations. This pattern represents one of the rules of 
the game in policy research. Clinton (1976) refers to this pattern 
as the devil's bargain. The potential adopter needs the funds for 
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Che program and must acccepC Che evaluacipn as parC of Che package 
^ deal— even Chough Che evaluacion has Che poCenCial Co bring abouC 
Che program's demise. All programo enCer inco Chis devil's bargain, 
wich Che federal agencies seeking Co maximize Cheir reCurns by 
weeding ouC Che "weaker" programsr-raCher Chan by focusing cheir 
efforcr^n making selecCed programs work. The raCional'=' is 
undersCandable and ^appropriaCe given Che federal bureaucracic 
environmenc— »wich ics ' scarce resources and high demands of accounC- 
abiliCy. THis paCCern, however, immediaCely places Che program in a 
defensive posicion, responding Co yeC enoCher pressure before ic is 
even, on Ics feec. 

The funding agency periodically asks Che disseminaCor Co col- 
lecC information abouC and from Che sites that might jeopardize 
their survival — information that the disseminator is legally obliged 
to report (one of the elements of the "devil's bargain")* The sites 
perceive the disseminator's actions as an expression of betrayal, 
placing the disseminator in the ''they" category of the, we-they 
dichotomy. (This role further strains relations between the site 
and the disseminator because it amplifies the initial problem of 
the disseminator occupying a dual role as disseminator and internal 
evaluator*) 

At one point, the CIP sites banded together, refusing to give 
information to OIC/A (the disseminator) until a bond of trust was 
fragilely re-established. The funding agency must know whether the 
disseminators are aware of the problems and are able and willing to 
deal with them. Simultaneously, tu, disseminator has an obligation 
to serve the sites in a non-threatening "protective" manner. Basi- 
cally, the disseminator must respond to the sponsor's interest if 
they are interested in the potential extension and' expansion of the 
iriitial demonstration. They .must also, however;, serve another 
master — the sites — ^^to ensure their survival and prosperity (which 
indirectly ensuree their own survival). These two -roles conflict 
and constitute a no-win proposition for any agency. The effect of 
the structure of the situation rather than the competency of any 
agency per se must be understood to accurately assess, the situation 
and enable individuals to construct alternative means of accomplish- 
ing their objectives. 

Inflexible schedules . The necessity to follow strict timelines 
is imperative, from the federal perspective. The inflexibility of 
deadlines (often referred to as "the consequences of legislation"), 
however, has a number of ramifications for the evaluation and 
consequently for program operations. To illustrate, the formal 
issuing of the RFP for this study was delayed by approximately four 
months; however, the timelines requi^ for the evaluation as well 
as for program start-up and operation were not altered. Not only 
was there inadequate time for refining the evaluation plitn after an 
initial round of site visits, the sites found themselves \ contractu- 
ally obligated to begin serving students only one month after they 
were given the go-ahead. 
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The timelines and deadlines for deliverables^ we-n similarly 
not altered. The draft of the first evaluation report, as a con- 
sequence of this inflexibility, had to be submitted before^hree of 
the four site& were in full operation and before any data had been 
collected from them. A draft of a second report was produced while 
members of the evaluation staff were still in the field collecting 
data for it. 

The stress on meeting deadlines for program implementation has 
also had a direct effect on the start-up and operation of the pro- 
g^ram. The program's timeline was dictated by Congressional demands 
rather than on a careful analysis of how long each task would take. 
The unavoidably delayed start-up of the program thus forced the 
sites into a pattern of "always trying to catch up." This situacion 
had severe consequences for hiring qualified staff and for recruit- 
ing students. Most of th^yi^srprograms ' staffs were interviewed and 
hired during the first day of training while recruitment of students • 
at the least favorable time — toward the end of the academic year. 
(Second cohort recruitment took place in the summertime when LEA 
personnel were not available to identify potential dropouts — again 
to follow the demonstration guidelines.) 

The timing of recruitment efforts was at least a contributing 
factor to the sites' failure to meet enrollment quotas. This 
failure led, in turn, to increased pressures to secure adequate 
numbers of students according to strict deadlines, and threats of 
termination should they be unsuccessful. In order to "stay alive," 
the sites poured nearly all of their staff energies into recruitment 
but the. precariousness of their position was demoralizing and led 
significant numbers to explore other employment opportunities. 
Regular program operations (i.e., serving youth) were severely 
disrupted — as a direct result of tne rules of the game. 

Replication . The central theme of the CIP evaluation was 
replication. Could the program be 'replicated in four new sites? 
Both the very nature of the question and its implications for the 
program bear examination. Professor Spindler, one of the ethno- 
graphic consultants used in this evaluation, commented as follows: 

My first reaction. was , "Why would anyone 
expect four dif ferentv^rggrams in four different 
urban sites to replicate a mode 1 program in 
another site?" T\\is expectation is against the 
first law of sociocultural systems — that al 1 
such systems (and a program of any kind is a 
sociocultural system) are adaptations to their 
environment. We should expect each program to 
show significant deviation from an initiating 
model, and from each of the other programs. The 
question should not be, "Do they deviate?" or 
even "How do they deviate?", but rather, "Are 
they adapt ing we 1 1 ( f unc tiona 1 ly) to their 
respective environments?" (1979). 
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The emphasis on the replication concept in the process evalua- 
tion was problematic for all of the si^es for a variety of reasons. 
I The evaluation design employed the discrepancy analysis approach 
(Provus» 1971). Basically » discrepancy analysis consists of assess*^ 
ing the degree of congruence between mpdel program standards and 
actual program performance. The first step in. implementing this 
approach was to develop a model of the ideal CIP implementation with 
the assistance of OtC/A. Comparisons were then drawn between the 
model and the operational programs as they developed. One of the 
problems with the ' discrepancy approach is that it draws excessive 
attention to deviations f rOm a model. The terms deviation and 
discrepancy, unfortunately ^ xatx^ a negative connotation. Although 
the evaluation /team repeatedly stated that deviations from the model 
were not necessarily either good or bad (but only itetJ to be ex- 
plored further), deviations were generally interpreted as negative 
by all parties concerned. xhis perception occasionally led the 
sites to adopt methods and procedures not ideally suit<»d to their 
settings. Furthermore, in a few instances where they sought out 
more adaptive approaches, they were negatively reinforced by the 
disseminator or by the funding or managing agency. The sites 
slowly learned to adapt themselves to '*the rules of replication;" 
however, it has detracted from their effectiveness in running the 
program, which requires alterations and deviations as it adapts to 
•its new environment. 

Federal intervention . As mentioned earlier, federal agencies 
have a legal and moral obligation to see that the taxpayers* money 
i\ being used "appropriately" and efficiently. Tliey must also 
operate their programs according to strict guidelines and timelines 
due to pressures of accountability — and to the realities of federal 
agency vulnerability. These pressures periodically force them to 
take a direct hand in program, operations. There were at least four 
" major federal interventions during the course of the present study. 
Three of these interventions werp "threats of termination." 

^It is argued that the "baud line" approach oft^n discussed in 
management literature can be effective in producing desirieid out- 
comes; however, repeated tactics or manipulations of this nature 
often have unintentionally undesirable — often demoralizing — out- 
comes. Nevertheless, it was the hard line approach that ♦'he federal 
agencies chose to employ in all cases where one or more CIP sites 
encountered difficulty. 

The first intervention occurred during start-up. All of the 
programs experienced difficulties securing suitable agreement^ with 
the LEAs. The LEAs expressed a general willingness to support the 
establishment of the program (as early^as October 1978). The 
formulAtion of specific detailed agreements of cooperation, however, 
took months ''TcK productively develop. Site A was the first to 
negotiate an ad^uaj;e resolution, achieving that goal in February 
1978. Several moflfhs passed without any further successes in this 
area. Then NIE intervened and imposed an April 26th deadline. The 
threat was that sites not obtaining satisfactory echool board reso- 
lutions by that date would be terminated. 
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The disseminator (OIC/A) became the bearer of the bad news, and 
personnel at each of the sites experienced some confusion between 
the message and the messenger. (This event ma^ed the beginning of 
a process of estrangement between the disseminator and the programs 
due to the disseminator's conflicting role Of serving the demonr 
stration programs as well as the managing and funding agencies. The 
initial deadline was extended to May (by which time Site D ootained 
its resolution), then to June 16, and ultimately, to July 16. 

The approach of threatening termination (instead of offering to 
assist the sites with their difficult task) may not have been the 
most effective route to problem resolution. Nevertheless, in thii 
case, the '*hard line" approach appears to have contributed to the 
desired outcomes — arriving at firm LEA agreements. One of the 
concommitant (negative) effects of this approach, however, was that 
it created great anxiety among program staff from the onset. It 
also generated a significant degree of anxiety among students which 
then affected attendance. As one student said, "We didn't know if 
the program would even be here tomorrow, you know." 

The second federal intervention arose from the funding agency's 
increasing concern about the "inability" of the sites to attract the 
anticipated number of youths — particularly because it meant abandon- 
ing control groups. The difficulty of recruiting adequate numbers 

.should not have come as a surprise since the prototype CIP had 
encountered exactly the same problem — which was described in some 
detail in the evaluation report (Gibboney Associates, 1977, p. 
27-28). The funding agency examined the recruitment difficulties 
carefully and decided not to hold 'the sites to their contractually 
specified enrollment quotas. The original requirement for each site 
to serve 300 students in four cohorts with control groups for at 
least two of them was abandoned. The first a|[d second cohorts were 
accepted as they were and - it was specified that the contract re- 
quirements would be met if the sites enrolled one additional cohort 

^ 90 interns and 55 controls. Failure to meet these goals would 
result in contract termination. The sites were told in early 
December that they had until the end of January (the holiday period) 
to meet these targets. ^ 

With this second threat of termination, a pattern was beginning 
to emerge. The federal agencies were responding to delays — 
deviations from a set model — with threats rather than with construc- 
tive criticism and assistance. Since the purpose af the demonstra- 
tion project was to "learn if it can be done" in what had become 
an abbreviated time span, such threats were of questionable utility 
or appropriateness. During: the ronths of November and December, 
survival became the single most significant concern of the four 
programs . Fundamental program activities , such as instruction, 
counseling, and providing various non-traditional courses came to an 
abrupt halt as the entire staff, and in three sites the students 
themselves, went door to door canvassing the neighborhood and re^ 
cruiting in the local schools. This particular case of intervention 
thus became a near-classic instance of interference between evalua^ 
tioifVrequirements and program implementation/operation. 
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Th^ threat of termination also exacerbated existing internal 
problems and served to further undermine the morale of the staff. 
This cannot be underscored enough . because a demor^^lized staff can 
have tremendous impact on program operations. Staff members had 
already felt "persecuted, frustrated (due to internal problems), dnd 
underpaid." Threats of termination again simply accentuated inter- 
nal discord, endemic to most organizations, and internal disorders 
stemming from earlier evaluation and federal involvetqent influences. 

Thi^ particular incident was compounded by what appeared to be 
a form of interagency rivalry and poor communications through the 
cumbersome network of actors (the funding ^ agency , the managing 
agency, the disseminator, the evaluators, the LEAs , the local 
affiliates of the disseminator, and the demonstration programs). 

Another act of interagency rivalry almost brought all of the 
program to & close. Although a contract extension for nine months 
had been granted, the delivery of monies was delayed for over four 
months due to a dispute regarding a debt of $60,000 that NIE claimed 
was owed them by DQL. NIE refused to sen^d the monies (received from 
DDL) to 0]£/A for distribution to the sites until they received 
their $60,050. In the meantime, the sites had to look for emergency 
. local funding. 

A third instance of federal intervention in the study ocx:urred 
when DDL visited Site C to evaluate and possibly terminate the 
program. While the sf.te had obviously , been ^experiencing difficulty, 
a new director had been appointed and improvements' had already been 
noted. Nevertheless, a decision was apparently made to set an 
example fot the other sites—to let them know (according to one key 
informant ),r"that this is the bottom line and that nobody is prom- 
ised future funding" unles they meet minimum requirements. The 
funding agency went looking for "the worst site," according to one 
high ranking official. 

The ' effect of one site being singled out — as an example, a 
test, and a display of power— took its toll on all of the sites. 
The site was in need of assistance, not of punishment. Repeated 
threats of termination and sponsor spot checks (used primarily to 
make an example for the rest) contributed to the creation of a 
despondent, "overwhelmed" staff. Th£ site was largely unaware that 
it represented a pawn in the larger chess game. It, instead, 
reacted to the surface manipulation—the moves that directly af- 
fected it (exacerbating previously existing internal disorders). 

The other sites perceived DOL's intervention as a threat to 
their own security and survival. This ritual event served to place 
program personnel on the defensive, emphasizing the power relation- 
ship »between various factions. The role Khe disseminator played in 
this sequence of events served to further strain the relationship 
between OIC/A and the sites. 
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The last major federal intervention demonstrates how the most 
well intent ioned efforts can produce undefftrable effects — not unlike 
the case of ^^teel axes for stone age men described by Sharp (1973). 
One of the sites received a special commendation from the White 
House for its overall excellence. The ,site clearly deserved the 
award and Che recognition; however, the award did little for the 
self-esteem of the other* sites. Two of the sites, although sincere 
in their admiration, perceived the award as a reminder of their own 
lack of success in comparison to "the national award-winning site." 
This generated a jealousy not unlike that of Joseph's brothers, when 
Joseph received the coat of many colors from his father. 

The combination of a compliment, another threat, and strained 
relations with OIC/A, the only formally supporting in the system 
contributed further to the demoralization of the staff. The effects 
of the various federal interventions were compounded when -each of 
the sites was given a 9-month, rather chan the expected 18-month 
extension without any explanation. The director of one site summed 
up the entire year of' interagency rivalry and muscle-flexing in the 
following manner: "its like two big elephants in the middle of the 
jungle ready for the fight, they run towards each other trampling 
everything in their path just to ram each other to show all the 
jungle who is the most powerful beast of all — but when the clouds of 
smoke clear away and the dust settles, it is the earth that loses." 



Real World Constraints 



PPolicy research in juxtaposition to basic 
research] is much less abstract, much more 
c^sely tied to particular actions to be under- 
taken or avoided. While basic (research] aims 
chiefly to uncover truth, policy research seeks 
to aid in the solution of fundamental problems 
and in the advancement of major problems . 
(Etzioni, 1971) 



Policy research seeks immediate action in response to a 
troubled situation such as unemployment, a high dropout rate, and 
so on. It attacks a discrete facet of that situation to "avoid 
turf problems." Decisions are made in context of accqjmnodat ion 
rather than command (von Neuman & Morganstern, 1953). Policy is 
more a process of drifting toward a decision, than a Platonic pat- 
tern of a single commander handing down decisions affecting the 
entire social sphere (see March & Olsen, 1976). There is, according 
to Mulhauser , "no search for a comprehensive understanding of the 
problem's nature or origin." Glennan (1972) pointed out that 
significant go/no-go decisions are rare in policy. Cronbach, 
Ambron, Dornbusch, Hess, Hornik, Phillips, Walker, and Weiner 
(1980) add to the picture the fact that: "Policy makers do weigh 
alternatives that have incommensurable outcomes — reduced-crime- 
versus-community harmony, say, or children's-shoes-versus-Army- 
boots" (p. 287). There is simply a time pressure that requires 
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iMediate identification of politically viable "levers of action/' 
Of ten, Mulhauser' points out: ''The action taken is a minor variation 
on vhat'vas done the last time something like this came up." 

' Federal agencies are also constrained by the responsibility for 
providing timely input for policymakers* As Coward points out, 
"Evaluation data presented after a policy decision has been made can 
• have little impact 6n the decision," The role of evaluation itself 
is limited in the policy ar^ena. It is used, according to Rich (in 
vWeiss, 1977), in "groups and clusters" as one piece of evidence or 
V/data in the larger fundamentally political equation (Acland, 1979). 
^Cronbach et al. (1980) point out that "What impresses a research 
expert obsessed with method may not impress someone who sees the 
larger picture" (p, 294). Elisburg (1977) similarly places the 
Congressional role of evaluation into perspective. 

I 

' It cannot be stressed too strenuously that 
scientific program evaluation is itself evalu~ 
ated by the Congress in terms of its utility to 
promote the effectiveness *and precision of 
legislative judgments in a political milieu. 
(Elisburg, in Chelimsky, I, p. 67-68) 

Furthermore, according to Cronbach et al. (1980), 

Knowing this week's score does not tell the 
coach how to prepare for next week's game. The 
\ information that an intervention , had satisfac- ^ 
tory or unsatisfactory outcomes is of little use - ^ 
by itself; users of the study nee^ to ijynow what 
led to success or failure. Only with that 
information can the conditions "that worked be 
replicated, or modified sufficiently in the liext 
trial to get better results, (p. 251) 



In addition, federal agencies must maxiaiize their returns 
in efforts with limited fiscal resources. Combining scarce re- 
sources with pressures of accountability produces a climcte of 
interagency rivalry over those , resourjes — and thus the neeid to 
employ the '««xiini««t:ion oodpl (McClelland & Winter, 1969). The 

, maximisation model suggests "that human beings^very where tend to 
choose the personal action that they feel will gain them the great- 
est benefit (or avoid the greatest loss) with the smallest expendi- 

*'ture of resources." "^(See Barth, 1963, 1966, 1967; Erasmus, 1961; 
Bailey, 1960; Kunkel, 1970. ) . 

•These fundamental constraints shape the agencies' perspective 
and enable them to adapt succe^s.fully to the federal environment. 
The federal agencies* survival literally depends orf an adequa'.e 
understanding of^ adherence fco, and manipulation of these norms. 
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The fluidity of funding from year to year, political fluctuations 
and alliances, career building concerns, and the acquisition- 
maintenance of powei games al 1 contribute to the polit ical in- 
stability of the bureaucratic hierarchy and federal perspective. 
"The political process has a life style and morality of its own — a 
lifestyle and morality that evaluators have to respect if they are 
to be of use" (Lindblotr* & Cohen, 1979; as paraphrased by Cronbach 
et al., 1980, p. 349). 

The demands for data, according to strict guidelines and time- 
tables, are generated from this environment. Knowledge is power, 
and information is required at pre-specif ied periods to assist in 
the federal decision-making process — e.g. , assessing the relative 
merits of compet ing programs . Co;/ard warns , "Agencies place them- 
selves in vulnerable positions if chey sponsor a research effort 
that is unable to provide data under consti^^inte imposed by policy 
deadlines." The inability to address these ioncrrns in this fashion 
may leave an agency "out in the cold," '^'th little >r no future 
funding. These constraints a',id the socialization of federal bu- 
reacrats according to the canons of the traditional educational 
establishment (discussed la'ev) have guided the federal government 
into the pattern of traditionally associating the most credible and 
timely research with the experimental design; regardless of the task 
at hand. 

The description of the research corporS^^o's effect on program 
recruitment demonstrated how its perspective influenced behavior. 
The corporation as a business was interested in maximizing their 
efforts and minimizing their costs. This orientation motivated the 
corporation to instruct their testers to test no fewer than fifteen 
students at a time. The result was that students lost interest in 
the program while waiting for a large enough group to be assembled. 
The programmatic interference was unintentional. The disruption 
was simply the logical result of a research corporation's business- 
like perspective. 

Another facet of the research corporation's perspective is 
related to the misuse of the experimental paradigm: the pattern of 
bidding for proposals with the problem, and in many instances the 
research design, defined in advance. "Independently the agencies 
push out tentacles, blandishing separate RFP's. Firms on the other 
side of the chasm send out tentacles in response and, as on the 
Sistin' ceiling, a spark leaps across" (Cronbach et al., prepub- 
lished manuscript, 1980, p. 463). The contracting process itself 
shapes the evaluation as Keith Baker (1975) discusses: 

Many applied research administrators push for 
such a detailed specification of the problem and 
♦ research design that the only important question 

left for the contractor is how much it will cost 
"to carry out the agency ' s plan . The agency , 
knowing what it wants done and how it wants it 
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done, is looking for a skilled staff to carry 
out its needs, not somebody else*s desires.... 

The agency's desire to maximize ^control over the 
research , to make sure its problems get adr 
V dressed the way the agency thinks [they] should 

be addressed, is precisely the reason why it 
uses contracts rather than grants* The impor- 
tant feature of a contract Is that it maximizes 
the agency's control, (p. 210) 

\ The RFP is very important in the research 
process* It fixes the outline and many of the 
details of the study ' s methodology as well as 
specifying the problem to be studied. The RFP 
will generally define the peculation t6 be 
studied, sample sizes, and whether the ,6tudy 
will be experimental, post-hoc interviews, or 
pre and post-f ie Id observat ions . The RFP may 
ever specify the instruments to be used and the 
type of statistical analysis to be employed. In 
general, the two areas where the RFP leaves 
greatest discretion to the proposer is in the 
instrument content (the specific items) and data 
'analysis. Note again that the RFP is prepared 
by the agency. The people who ultimately do the 
work have no involvement in many of the basic 
decisions of the research process . (pp. 213" 
214) (Baker, , as cited in Cronbach and asso- 
ciates, 1980, p. 324.) 

I 

There is room for negotiation, however, this pattern encourages the 
adoption of research proposals and designs without sufficient 
scrutiny. The day to day operations of the research corporation 
described by Cronbach let al. (1980) — where there are plenty of 
"mouths to feed" — provides an insight into the research corpora- 
tion' s ' behavior in this regard. 

\^ 

Life in the contiracting firm is dominated by the 
scramble for contracts. At every turn new money 
/ must be won to ke^p a staff in place. However, 

\ only large and experienced organ izat ions can 

I* successfully solicit and manage large evalua- 

1 tions. A stack of tlue chips is required merely 

to enter the bidding. The competitor must have 
[ a sophisticated business office for preparing 

proposals and keeping track of expenses. A 
i public-relat ions staff stands by , ready to 
- protect the flanks of a politically sensitive 
' study. Computer facilities huve to be extensive 
and up-to-date. Professional managers are 
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needed Co keep act IvlC ies on schedule • And 
behind the scenes the firm' s Washington repre- 
sentative keeps in touch with those who will be 
commisssioning evaluations . Abert (quoted in 
Bidennan & Sharp, 1972, p. 49) commented cyni- 
cally, that good research directors are far 
less necessary to a firm* s success vhan are 
intelligence agents able to pick up early word 
on bidding opportunites . But the firm does what 
it can to maintain a staff of professionals 
qualified to plan, collect, and interpret data. 

Some firms offer services of many kinds, ir many 
program areas. Once well established, a diver- 
sified firm c^n .take the ups and downs of 
fortune more easily than a specialized fim. 
But even the ^argest firm shivers during a 
budget freeze , and it goes into a spasm of 
readjustment when it wins an unusually large 
contract. A narrow specialty makes an organiza- 
tion highly sensitive to the funding priorities 
of agencies . Over and over the same tale is 
told. A firm waxes as federal interest in its 
specialty grows. It welds together a team with 
complementary skills . The team accumulates 
special knowledge of the social problem. Then 
support disappears, the team splits up, and a 
capable organization is lost. (Abt, 1979, p.50) 
(Baker, cited in Cronbach et al,, 1980, p. 328) 

« 

Excessive protests regarding the study's design jeopardize the 
^corporation' s chances of winning a contract. The business orienta- 
tion promotes compromises which may contribute to the overall 
pattern of misused designs. In addition, researchers' are social- 
ized according to the same canons of educational research as the 
federal bureaucrats — the educational research establishment. 

The educational research establishment's orientation is an even 
more powerful influence contributing to the repeated misuse of this 
paradigm. This view is characterized by the experimental, quantita- 
tive approach to research. Campbell and Stanley (1963), and Riecken 
et al. (1974) are probably the most widely recognized proponents of 
this approach. Campbell and Stanley ^wrote in their seminal work 
Experimental and Quasi-Experimental Designs for Research ; 

This chapter is committed to the experiment: as 
the only means for settling disputes regarding 
educational practice, as the only way of verify- 
ing educational improvements , and as the only 
way of establishing a cumulative tradition in 
which improvements can be introduced without the 
danger of a fadish discard of old wisdom in 
favor of inferior novelties." (1963, p, 2) 
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The fundamental elements of the paradigm are treatment and control 
groups, such as those used in the demonstration study under dis- 
cussion. 

Traditional educational researchers dominate evaluation re- 
search corporations. They have been socialized in graduate training 
to accept this orthodox credo. Educational researchers employing 
alternative methods or perspectives are regarded as operating 
outside the mainstream of "acceptable" educational research. An 
overemphasis on the importance of the design has led to a situation 
in which the methodological tail wags the proverbial research dog. 
Researchers such as those in the demonstration study have allowed 
specific tools to dictate the way research would be conducted, 
rather than identifying the research questions and then selecting 
the appropriate method required to respond to them. This was, 
however, partially a function of the federal dictates.^ 

The author is aware of the recentt^odif ications made by some of 
the leading proponents of the educat?ional reseaich establishment. 
For example, Campbell has written in "an extreme oscillation away 
from (his) earlier dogjaatic disparagement of case studies" that 

We should recognize that participants and 
observers have been evaluating program innova- 
tions for centuries without the benefit of 
quantification or scientific method. This is 
the common-sense knowing which our scientific 
evidence should build upon and go beyond not 
replace. But it is usually neglected in quan- 
titative evaluations, unless a few supporting 
anecdotes haphazardly collected are included . 
Under the epistemology I advocate, one should 
attempt to systematically tap all the qualita- 
tive common sense program critiques and evalua- 
tions that have been generated among the program 
staff, program clients and their families, and 
community observers. While quantitative pro- 
cedures such as questionnaires and rating scales 
will often be introduced at this stage lor 
I reasons of convenience in collecting and sum- 

marizing, non-quantitative methods of collection 
and compiling should also be considered, such as ^ 
hierarchic ally organized discussion groups. 
Where such evaluations are contrary to the 
quantitative results, the quantitative results 
should be regarded as suspect until the reasons 
for the discrepancy use well understood. 
Neither is infallible, of course. But for many 
of us, what needs to be emphasized is that the 
quantitative results may be as mistaken as the 
qualitative. (1979, pp. 52-53) 
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There is, however, a time lag between the deeply engrained 
socialization patterns of the past and the acceptance of new ideas 
and views emanating from the center of the educational research 
establishment. The world of contract research is somewhat removed 
from and often antagonistic to the halls of academia — the center of 
the educational research establishment — and requires additional time 
for the diffusion of new ideas. 

Moreover, the same Campbell and Stanley "hard line" approach 
described earlier is highly visible in governmental circles today, 
as evidenced by a major document produced by Boruch and Cordray 
(1980): An Appraisal of Educational Program Evaluations; Federal, 
State, and Local Agencies . Boruch and Cordray, in their Executive 
S«jmmary for Congress, recommended- that "the higher quality evalua- 
tion des igns , espec ial ly randomized experiments , be authorized 
explicitly in law for testing new programs, new variations on 
exist ing programs , and new program components . " Th is posit ion is 
repeated throughout the document, e.g. in the Executive Summary for 
the Department of Education, in a discussion on randomized field 
experiments , and so on. Their rationale for this recommendation 
parallels that proposed by Tukey, Gilbert et al., and Campbell and 
Stanley, among others. 

The main justification is that high quality 
designs lead to far less debatable estimates of 
programs on children than low quality designs. 
They are more difficult to execute, and they are 
more feasible for pilot testing new programs, 
program variations, and program components, than 
for estimating the effects of ongoing programs. 
Explicit authorization would make the importance 
of good designs plain, and would provide more 
clear opportunity for competent SEAs and LEAs to 
exploit them. (Boruch & Cordray, 1980, p. 6) 

This kind of justification is not valid when the application is 
either unethical or when the "no cause" baseline is not established 
as in the national evaluation st»'ay under discussion. Furthermore, 
mandat ing stereotypic evaluat ion designs or paradigms is at best 
"off target." The focne on internal validity is misleading-- 
external validity is the crux of the argument. "Internal validity 
...is not of salient importance in an evaluation. What counts in 
evaluation is external validity, the plausibility of conclusions 
about one or another UTO that is significant to the PSC" (Cronbach 
et al., 1980, p. 314). 

An analysis of the federal bureacracy, the research corpora- 
tion, ancJ the educational research establishment perspectives 
demonstrates how these parties can produce unintentionally un- 
desirable effects (or "treatments") on program operations; effects 
that cannot be separated from the evaluation of the program and 
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related "outcomes." The application of the holistic perspective 
demands that our attention be drawn to the policy context of the 
program and program evaluation. This perspective, like Dali's 
painting of Oali's painting of Dali's painting of Dali's painting ad 
Infinitum, focuses on the importance of stepping back from the 
canvas to gain a more complete perspective of the portrait. 

The generation of this demonstration project's research design 
and its acceptance are appropriate patterns of behavior given the 
real world constraints and perspect ives discussed above; however, 
the behaviors dictated by these orientations and conditions often 
inhibit, rather than foster, the appropriate use of research para- 
digms . 



Conclusion 

Governmental agencies have traditionally equated the most 
credible research with the employment of the experimental design, 
regardless of the nature of the task. Ethnographic evaluations are 
novel innovations that are regarded at present as secondary to 
traditional quantitative approaches. The traditional approach is 
adopted to make the strongest case before Congress — on whom they 
depend for future funds. This design is selected in accordance with 
the traditional canons of the educational research establishment. 
The federal climate of inflexible deadlines, interagency rivalry, 
and scarce resources forces bureaucrats to find the most convincing 
design for their audience, for their own political and economic 
survival. The federal bureaucrats then prepare the requests for 
proposal for research corporations, who in turn respond to federal 
interests. Therefore we' come full circle. The researchers are 
responsible for implementing the design as well as res^ittJ'ing to RFP 
which explicitly or implicitly require the employment of a specific 
research design— regardless of the task at hand. 

There has been considerable disillusionment with quantitative 
methods — particularly with the experimental approach. Campbell and 
Stanley note that: 



Good and Scates (1954, pp. 716-721) have docu- 
mented a wave of pessimism, dating back to 
perhaps 1935, and have cited even that staunch 
advocate of experi^Tientat ion, Monroe (1938) , as 
saying "the direct contributions from controlled 
experimentation have been disappointing." (1963, 
2) 



This disillusionment has also been extended to the use of the 
experimental design in educational evaluation. (Cronbach et al., 
1980; R. Weiss & M. Rein, 1969; C. Weiss, 1974; Scriven, 1978, 
' amon^> others.) In fact governmental agencies, most notably the 
National Institute of Education, have funded several qualitative 
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evaluation studies over the past f ive years in response to the 
problems arising from the application of experimental design 
to natural social settings* These awards may represent a shift in 
allegiances regarding paradigms* This discussion itself may exist 
within the context of a scientific revolution of paradigms in 
educational evaluation — qualitative versus quant itative • Kuhn 
explained that the acceptance of a new paradigm depends on prior 
crisis, faith, and many arguments. 

The man who embraces a new paradigm at an early 
St age must often do so in de fiance of the 
evidence provided by problem-solving. He must, 
that is have faith that the new paradigm will 
succeed with the many large problems that 
confront it , knowing only that the older para- 
digm has failed with a few. A decision of that 
kind can only be made on faith.* 

That is one of the reasons why prior crisis 
proves so important. Scientists who have not 
experienced tt will seldom renounce the hard 
evidence of problem-solving to follow what may 
*>asily prove and will be widely regarded as a 
will-o'-the-wisp. But crisis al one is not 
enough. There must also be a basis, though it 
need be neither rational nor ultimately correct, 
for faith in the particular candidate chosen. 

This is not to suggest that new paradigms tri- 
umph ultimately through some mystical aesthetic. 
On the contrary, very few men desert a tradition 
for these reasons alone. Often those who do 
turn out to have been misled. But if a paradigm 
is ever to triumph it must gain some first 
supporters, men who will develop it to the point 
where hardhaaded arguments can be produced and 
multiplied. And even those arguments, when they 
come , are not individually decisive . Because 
scientists are reasonable men, one or another 
argument will ultimately persuade many of them. 
But there is no single argument that can or 
should persuade them all. Rather than a single 
group conversion, what occurs is an increasing 
shift in the distribution of professional 
allegiances. (1962, p. 158) 

Kuhn's conversion experience does not occur overnight. It is not 
unusual to observe "lifelong resistance particularly from those 
whose productive careers have committed them to an older tradition 
of normal science. .. "(p. 151). In addition, since each paradigm has 
elements of the other, the new paradigm wi^'ll probably be a Hegelian 
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synthesis of the two contrasting pa* Jigms, rather than a dominance 
of one over the other. 



Currently, however » the dominant research mode of sponsors » 
managing agencies, and the educational research establishment 
follows the traditional quantitative orientation. The quintessen- 
tial paradigm of this orientation is the experimental Resign. 

Both quantitative and qualitative methods are presently re- 
quired to answer different kinds of questions — and aid each other in 
the same quest ion8**~in evaluation research* (See Cronbach et al., 
1980; Campbell, 1974; and R. Weiss & M. Rein, 1969, for discussions 
of the use of qualitative data and interpvetatibn in evaluation.) 
The misapplication of the experimental design on a national level 
does little to stem the tide of disillusionment with the quantita- 
tive mode. The continued misuse of this paradigm will only render 
it impotent, in much the same manner that the misuse of the qualita*- 
tive paradigm will render it a fad in educational evaluation. I am 
inclined to agree with wy colleague, that *'this disillusionment 
(with the quantitative method) is misplaced and the product of poor 
understanding of what different methods do and do not try to do." 
Research paradigms, however, require sensitivity and proper applica- 
tion to clients whether quantitative or qualitative. The misapplic- 
ation of either design requires attention and examination. 

The value of the experimental design can be compared to the 
value of technology~it is neither good nor bad, useful nor useless 
per se-- only specific applications are good or bad, useful or 
useless. The repeated misuse of the experimental design is a 
function of several mutually reinforcing perspectives and real world 
constraints. Paradigms, in theory, do not logically determine the 
choice of research methods, as Reichardt and Cook have demonstrated 
(1979, pp. 11-32). In practice, however, paradigms do lend them- 
selves to the use^of one research method more readily than another. 
The author supports the increased use of qualitative methods- 
spec if ically ethnographic techniques— in social policy research . 
These techniques^^ serve to respond more appropriately to certain 
evaluation concerns, e.g., process evaluation. Ethnographic "eval- 
uations assume that human institutions are multi-dimensional and 
that social interventions have multiple facets and multiple rela- 
tionships with multiple results" (Britan, 1980, p» 5). In addition, 
the use of qualitative methods serves to interrupt the chain of 
reinforcing perspectives that often blind practitioners to the task 
at hand. This does not suggest, however, that research strategies 
deriving from the qualitative world view are "superior to experi- 
mental design as a methodology for evaluating broad-aim programs" as 
is argued by others, e.g. Weiss and Rein, 1972, p. 243. 

The appropriate use of both qualitative and quantitative design 
are required to respond properly to social policy research, as 
discussed above. Campbell's call for a clearer understanding of the 
relationship between qualitative and quantitative ways of knowing 
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will contribute to an understanding of the larger problems facing 
educational research. Discussions of this nature reveal this chain 
of reinforcing real world constraints and views, and thus allow us 
to break away from this chain and view the task at hand more 
clearly. 

The problem on one level has been the simple misapplication of 
the treatment-control design. On another^ level , the problem is the 
power of reinforcing constraints and world views that generate 
maladaptive behavior. 

Ibsen's Stockmann discovered, after being rebuked for his 
attempts to publish his findings regarding the contaminated baths , 
that "all the sources of [their] moral life- [were] poisoned and that 
the whole fabric of [their] community [was] founded on the pestifer- 
ous soil of falsehood" (1958, p. 653). The discovery presented in 
this discussion is that our research community in its effo-ts to 
produce the best research results is methodologically blinded by the 
very world view that generates one of the most cherished designs in 
social science. 

This discussion calls for a re-examination of paradigms, 
research practices and policies, as well as the underlying real 
world constraints and views that generate them. The danger of 
narcissistic reflection exists in the realm of social science. The 
unexamined self, however, represents a greater danger, threatening 
the whole fabric of our community — like Ibsen's baths. 

Recommendations 

Policy Recommendations 

The recommendations presented below are directly and indirectly 
related to the federal study under discussion. 

1. Abandon randomized treatment-control designs whenever 

# assigning individuals to a control group means that there will 
be unfilled "slots" in. the treatment group. 

• the assumptions underlying the model cannot be met (as when 
attrition is large enough to destroy the random equivalence 
between groups). (See Fetterman, 1981b; Tallmadge, 1979.) 

2. Multiple indicators of outcomes should be used to assess pro- 
gram implementation and changes in program participant be- 
havior. 

3. Evaluators should use both quantitative and qualitative re- 
search methodologies in evaluation. (See Fettermap, 1980; 

• Wolcott, 1975.) 
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4* Replication is a biological net an anthropological or socio*** 
logical concept* Programs adapt to their environment. The 
process of adaptation should be the focus of inquiry. (See 
Fetterman, 1981a.) 

5. Evaluation should be primarily used to understand program 
dynamics and outcomes. A legitimate secondary or latent 
function of evaluation, however, is accountability. Evalua** 
tions should not be used in order to "praise or blame" pro- 
grams . 

6* An artificial deadline set at the beginning of a study should 
not dominate the study when there is no specific time at which 
the information is required to make policy decisions. Realis- 
tically, however, evaluators must respect a sponsoring agencies 
t ime constraints when a policy decision does rely on the 
timely imput of information — if they are to be useful to pol- 
^ icymakers and if they are to continue working. 

7. Multiple sponsorship or interagency agreements can bring dif- 
^ ferent perspectives to bear on an .evaluation; however, inter- 
agency rivalry and poor lines of communication result more 
often than not from such an endeavor — severely affecting pro- 
gram operations f 

Program Recommendations 

1. Improve screening and selection procedures for management of 
programs. 

(a) Focus on administrative experience and educational back- 
ground. 

2v Establish consistent screening and selection procedures for 
staff. 

(a) Focus on qualities such as dedication, past experience with 
similar populations, ability to be caring and firm as well 
as academic qualifications — both kiads of qualities are 
required. 

3. Establish equitable salaries and yeatly sdiedules with the LEAs 
to prevent demoralization, burnout, and turnover. 

4. Capitalize on skills training programs in local OICs to comple- 
ment the college-bound orientation of the CIP — ac one succfcos^ 
ful director commented, "not all kids are made for college." 
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XII. EVIDENCE ON ATTENDANCE, TURNOVER, 
^ GRADUATION AND PLACEMENT 



^ere are an infinite number of criteria to test a program. 
Many of the less easily quantified criteria have already been 
discussed in detail, ranging from increased attention span to 
learning how to cope with authority. There are, however, four 
easily quantified criteria to test the program that emerge from 
program operation and participant interviews as significant program 
outcomes. . They linclude: attendance, turnover, graduation and 
placement. Th';e figures reported in this chapter reflect the con- 
ditions of .projgram development and a process of maturation. They 
are not the product of a program that^began fully mature. 

1 

Attendance ' 



Attendance is often a useful indicator of program success , 
trends, key program- events, and cycles. For example, the ability 
of a program to attract and retain students will be reflected by 
att'endance patterns and severe disruption in the program will 
typically be followed by decreasing attendance. Individual atten- 
dance records may also serve as documentation of attitudinal change. 
This relationship is discussed in the chapter that describes program 
graduates and placement. 

Unfortunately, there are serious problems with the CIP atten- 
dance data that affect the reporting of -these patterns. For exam- 
ple, some sites calculated their at^benidance based on the total 
number of interns enrolled, while others calculated their attendance 
figure based on "active" enrollees — those routinely present. The 
active enrollment figure is probably the more accurate figure on 
which to base the attendance calculations because an incentive was 
provided by contractually specified quotas to maintain a high total 
enrollment figure by keeping non-attending students on the rolls. 
On the other hand, of course,^ the manner in which "active" was 
defined could itself raise or lower attendance rates. The problem 
was compounded by the fact tha^t attendance was calculated differ- 
ently each time each program acquired new management. .In addition, 
yarious conditions at the .sites served to distort the statistics , 
.g., interns signing in in the morning and then "scooting out the 
door,"' pressures to "look good," interns attending but failing to 
sign in when entering the program late. For these reasons the 
author has been careful not to over-int-jrpret the numbers and has 
deliberately avoided a more quantitative presentation. 

One of the most important shifts in attendance occurred in 
summer. A substantial decrease in attendance was reported by all 
sites. The reason for this pattern is intern employment. Interns 
prefer to work during the summer as a means of acquiring spending 
money and as a response to family and peer pressure to be "earning 
one's keep." The attendance is so low and erratic that interns earn 
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few, if any, credits during summer sessions, according to program 
instructors and counselors. Staff across all sited have recommended 
restructuring the summer program to make it more usetiil and produc- 
cive for staff and interns. Most staff members suggested a work- 
study program^ -hereby interns- would receive credit for work experi- 
ence over the summer. Staff explained the importance bf maintaining 
a program over thp summer — ''so we won't lose them [interns]," 

Another important intern attendance pattern is identifiable 
during incake of a new cohort. Attendance for new interns is high 
but "old" intern attendance is reduced significantly for the month 
following the new intake. This is attributed Co a jealousy or 
rivalry factor. "Old" interns complain that the teachers and coun- 
selors are "spending all their time with the new interns" and they 
interpret that behavior as an indication that "they don't care about 
us anymore." This is a temporary shift. "Old" interns generally 
return to their former level of attendance within a month "to show 
the new interns the ropes." 

The return of the old interns is also a product of the pro- 
gram' s accountability system. Interns and their parents are con- 
tacted if they have a series of unexcused absences. These contacts 
are interpreted as a^ form of caring and motivate the old interns to 
return to their traditional pattern of program attendance. 

Tbe truancy of old interns, although only temporary, is clearly 
undesirable. There is reason to believe, however, that it can be 
arrested by institutionalising a peer tutor or guide "treatment" 
into the program. Assigning "old" interns to new interns during 
orientation "to show them the ropes" has been effective in detering 
"old" intern absenteeism during this period. 

Job insecurity resulting from threats that the program might be 
terminated represents a third significant variable affecting both 
staff and intern attendance. Staff members complained about how 
"difficult it is to wake up each morning when you don't even know 
\ whether you will have a job from day to day." These fears lead to 
resume passing, staff tardiness, and absences due to job interview- 
ing or disillusionment, according to staff interviews and evaluator 
on-site observation^ These ^t>ehaviors, in turn, affected intern 
\ attendance because of the role model relationship. Interns indi- 
cated that they attended the program to maintain contact with 
specific adult personalities and that "there's no point comin' if 
the teachers are never here . " Intern attendance was s imi larly 
\ affected by staff turnover because the absenc^e of the adult fi.gure 
was consistently interpreted as a form of "not caring" about them, 
according to interns. 

All CIP sites had periods of high aff turnover that affected 
both the implementat ion of the program and intern attendance . The 
reasons for staff turnover, therefore, warrant examination and are 
included in, the following discussion. 
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Not surprisingly, sice-specific attendance patterns are par- 
tially attributable to sile-specif ic developments. Site A interns 
had the lowest observed attendance rate--approximately 40-50Z — a 
fact that is largely attributable to sporadic staff attendance. 
Site A* 8 staff attendance was affected by lax and consistently 
changing m-xnagement. It was significantly improved when instruc- 
tors and counselors were required to sign in and out of the program. 
Intern attendance patterns followed those of the staff and were also 
affected by lax rule enforcement. This problem was compounded by 
the local LEA attendance regulations that allowed interns to be 
absent for 11 consecutive days before being terminated. Interns 
would come back to the program on the ninth or tenth day to prevent 
termination proceedings and then leave for another nine or 10 days, ; 
A brief intern program boycott due to "arbitrary" rule enforcement/ 
of a program dress code also negatively affected intern attendance 
at this site. / 

Site B had the highest overall attendance; at its highest 
point it was recorded at nearly 90Z, This outstanding performance 
resulted from an efficient administration that enforced program 
policieg strictly and consistently. Unexcused absences were grounds 
for termination. An elaborate system of paperwork helped staff 
identify intern attendance problems. It spelled out when parents 
should be no' \fied, when disposition conferences should be held, and 
when there were grounds for dismissal. All parties concerned — 
parent i intern, instructor, counselor, and administrator were made 
aware of each step in the process. 

Despite this elaborate attendance monitoring system, attendance 
difficulties arose at Site B when it expanded to a separate build- 
ing. Many interns would "'get lost" while walking from a class in 
one building to a class in the second building. There were numerous 
"distractions" in the street to interrupt their passage from one 
building to C:he next. The program had to consolidate itself into 
one building to remedy the problem, A transportation strike -also 
severely affected intern attendance for a brief period cff time. 

Site C had the second lowest attendance record for the first 
urMBT — averaging in the low sixties. During the second year the 
pr^gvam evidenced a marked improvement — averaging in the mid- 
seventies. The site's low \attendance during the first year waj^ 
attributed to "weak" management., and a lack of definite policies and 
procedures, as discussed in the site description chapter. The 
institution of a sophisticated accountability system drastically 
improved intern attendance. Interns were required to sign in when 
they entered the school and in each class throughout the day. In 
/the past, interns wduld sign in and then "fi^coot out the door" — 
inflating the official £^ttendance record. Many attending interns 
becasie disillusioned with the fact that others "were getting away 
with it" and often joined the ranks of their peers. The new system 
required attendance throughout the day and identified specific 
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classes where attendance was a problem. Interns were often trans- 
ferred to a similar class when an attendance problem was linked to a 
personality clash .between a specific instructor and intern. 

Site D maintained the second highest attendance record, accord- 
ing to on-site 'Observations , intern and staff repv^rts, and official 
attendance record's—averaging^^pproxixnately 70%. Attendance was 
higher during the second ^e*ar than the first. This was attributed 
to the new management , OIC/A' s ''media blitz" intervention , and th^ 
escfablishment and enforcement* of program policies that required 
increased accountability regarding staff and intern attendance . 
Staff and interns ^were required to record fhe-ir arrivals and 
departures on separate sign-in and . sign-out:> sheets . At One point , 
interns were not allowed to depart from the building after entering. 
This increased ajrtendance and decreased intern morale . Complaints 
regard ing the "pr ison-1 ike" "atmosphere and the regulac publ ic 
school policies helped remove this' practice. Rigorous -enforcement 
of attendance rules identified attendance 'problems early in their 
development and served '^s a deterrent to truancy. In addition, 
intern attendance improved as the program achieved, fuller it*ple- 
raentation — interns reported "it's more interesting. .. it's worth 
stayin' . I'm learnin' somethin' ." 

The figures and patterns jdiscussed above are only meaningful 
when placed in contde^. Seventy percent attendance would be quite 
low rn some settings; The interns attending CIP, however, had been 
attending the feeder schools with much less regularity. In fact, 
poor attendance was one of the criteria for referral to the CIP. 
Ac tual dropouts represent a still more extreme example of f.hj 
behavior change from non-attendance to the at tendance f iguj 
reported^in this discussion. 




Staff Turnovjer Rates of CIP Sites 

Staff turnover "provide s one ^neasure of the stab i 1 i ty of a 
program. This discussion presents and compares the turnover rates 
across the four sit cs . In addition, the reasons for botli voluntary 
and involuntary departure are presented in terms of percentages of a 
given category (see Table 1). 

The tut"nover rate is a part icularly signi f i rant factor in the 
CIP because of *:he importance of continuity in the program, for 
instance, between management and staff , and between staff and in- 
ter-^js. The development of w^jll fCItictioning CIP components requires 
' fiOtne ' continuity of both policies and personnel. Similarly, the 
development of personal relat ionsfiips betWi^en staff and interns — 
\y.iich promote attendance— requires continuity in staffing. ^*he 
variation in turnover rates presented below are thus indicative of 
ifiiplementation successes and failures. The reasons for departure 
represe^h^^^he links between implementation and a given program's 
turnover rate. 
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Staff Turnover Rates of CIP Sites 
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Table 1 (continued) 
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Site A had the highest turnover rate across all sites — 226%; 
Site C had the second highest turnover rate— 100%; Site B had the 
second lowest turnover rate — 89%; and Site D had the lowest turnover 
rate across all sites — S3%. The turnover rate for each of the sites 
was calculated in the following mauner. Although the CIP design 
calls for 23 staff positions, some remained unfilled at specific 
-sites because of low enrollments or because" quali fied people simply 
could not be found. Only those positions that were more or less 
consistently filled during the demonstration period were counted. 
The number of individuals who departed from the program was divided 
by the number of consistently filled program positions to yield the 
turnover rate. Internal promotions were not recorded in the calcu- 
lation to avoid an inflated turnover rate. (Internal promotions 
have often been used to prevent departures of desired staff or to 
fill vacancies at supervisory levels) • The specific breakdown of 
voluntary and involuntary staff departures and the reasons for their 
departure are discussed below for each site. 



Forty-four percent of the departing staff (19 of 43 individ- 
uals) represented self- initiated departures. Fifty-eight percent of 
the voluntary departures (11 of 19 individuals) left the program for 
career advancement opportunities. All eleven of these individuals 
were either instructors or counselors. Thi'* fact tends to support 
the hypothesis that the program serves a secondary function by pro- 
viding a training ground for inexperienced or under-qualified pro- 
fessionals. The lure of better work schedules and fringe benefits 
offered by the local school system represented the most powerful 
attraction to staff members (55% of those leaving to advance 
their careers entered the public school system or local community 
colleges. 

Twenty-one percent of the group that left the program volun- 
tarily departed because they dislike working with othsr members of 
the staff or with the interns, or because they were uncomfortable 
with the CIP's methods. This finding provides one indication of a 
serious problem with the screening techniques employed at Site A. 
The same percentage (21%) of the voluntary group left due to frus- 
tration with the program's management. About half of this "frustra- 
tion" group described CIP management as incompetent or arbitrary, 
a quarter left because of difficulties with local OIC administra- 
tion and staff members, and a quarter left because they perceived no 
prospects for professional advancement. 

Fifty-six percent of the Site A staff turnovers were involun- 
tary (24 of 43 * ividuals). Seventy-nine percent of those ter- 
' minated involuntarily (19 of 24 individuals) were terminated for 
incompetence and/or lack of appropriate qualifications. Eight of 
those dismissed for these reasons had held management positions, 
eight were counselors or instructors, and three were instructional 



Site A 



aides. 
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When the voluntary and involuntary categories are merged the 
statistical breakdown of reasons for termination is as follows: 
incompetence or unqualified 44.19%; advancement 25.58%; personal/ 
medical problems 11 .63%, philos'^phical / attitudina) incompatabilit ies 
9.3%, and frustration (due to managem^ t) 9.3%. 

Site B 

Eighty-two percent of the departing staff (14 of 17 individ- 
uals) left voluntarily. Thi'^teen of these voluntary departures 
(11 staff-level persons and two managers) left the program for 
career advancement opportunities. These figures, like those found 
in Site A, also suggest that the program serves as a training ground 
for young professionals. The majority* of individuals went into the 
private sector citing higher salaries and greater opportunities for 
advancement as the reasons for departure. Only one individual 
elected to leave the program because of an incotnpat ability between 
his working style and the program's instructional approach. 

Three members of the staff were involuntarily terminated. This 
extremely low rate is viewed as indicative of an effective and 
perceptive screening process during staff recruitment. All three of 
the individuals involuntarily terminated were instructors or coun- 
selors — a dramatically different situation from that observed at 
Sites A, C, and D (where managerial incompetence prevailed or 
dominated the category). 

The statistical breakdown is as follows when the voluntary and 
involuntary categories are merged: career advancement 76%; incom- 
petence and/or unqaali f ied 18% , -r»^ philosophical/att itudinal 
incompatibilities 6%. 

Site C 

There were 22 terminations at Site C, of which 16 were self- 
initiated. Eighu of the voluntary departures (all of whom were 
either instructors or counselors) left the program to pursue career 
advancement opportunities, again supporting the hypothesis that the 
CIP serves as a training ground for young professionals. Five 
individu/ls who left the program voluntarily departed because they 
were frustrated with management and peers (other staff members) . 
Thr^e of them were management-level personnel who lef|: the program 
for the following stated reasons: local OIC management, lack of 
support, unresponsiveness, and an unwritten policy of no internal 
promotions. The remaining two (non-management) people who left out 
of frustration cited unresponsive, weak, and inconsistent program 
management and uncooperative staff as their basis for departing. 
This finding suggests the possible existence or a serious difficulty 
with management policies and with the screening process for both 
management and -staff at all levels at Site C. Two of the remaining 
three voluntary terminat ions were the result of at t itudinal or 
philosophical incompatabilit ies with the program. The other re- 
sulted from a planned retirement. 

V 
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Six individuals involuntarily terminated, four of them (of whom 
two were management-level) for reasons of incompetence and/or lack 
-of -appropriate qualifications s Two individuals were forced to leave 
because of conflicting personal obliga^^ns. 

The statistical breakdown is as follows when the voluntary and 
involuntary categories are merged: career advanc at 36%; frustra- 
tion (with management and staff) 23%; incompetence and/or unqual- 
ified 18Z; philosophical/attitudinal incompatabilities 9Z; conflict- 
ing personal commitments 9%; and retirement 5Z. 

Site D ' 

Sixty percent of the staff departures (nine of 15 individuals) 
were self- initiated. Seven individuals left the program for caroer 
advancement opportunities, all of whom were either instructors or 
counselors. As was the case in the other three sites, this finding 
supports the hypothesis that the program serves as a training ground 
for new professionals. The lure of additional money, promotional 
opportunities, better hours, and better fringe benefits in the local 
schools and in private industry training programs were reported most 
frequently as the basis for voluntary departures among staff. 

One of the remaining voluntary departures left the program 
because of disagreement with the program philosophy. The ether 
left due to frustration with an "unresponsive management." 

Six 8t«f£ members were involuntarily terminated, five of them 
for incompetence and/or lack of appropriate qualifications. Three 
individuals terminated for incompetence were management level. Weak 
managrerial or administrative skills, poor interpersonal skills, and 
counter-^productive communication skills were most often cited as the 
basis foi these terminations. One of the n-^i-management persons Has 
terminated for poor attendance and the other' for failure to meet I.EA 
certification requirements. 

The statistical breakdown is as follows when the voluntary and 
involuntary categories are merged: career advancement 47%; incom- 
petence and/or unqualified 33%; frustration 7%; attitude problem 7%; 
and personal/ medical problems 7%. 

Across Sites 

Summed across the four sites, there were 97 terminations, 58 
voluntary and 39 ""involuntary . Sixty-seven percent of the voluntary 
terminations were for reasons of career advancement, a finding that 
suggests salary scales and opportunities for advancement ac the CIP 
sites were non-competitive. Most of the rest of those who departed 
voluntarily cited conflicts with management as the reason for their 
leaving. 

Of the involuntary termination?} , almost 80% were for incom- 
pc'.ence and/or lack of appropriate qualifications, aad over 60% of 



the terminations occurred in this regard at Site A. Approximately 
42% of the terminations resulting fiom incompetence were managers. 
Again, over 60% of these cases occurred at Site A. 

There were only half as many involuntary terminations at Site B 
as at the site with the second lowest rate and none of them was a 
management person. This finding suggests that Site B's personnel 
recruitment and screening procedures were outstandingly effective. 
The numbers of involuntary terminations for incompetence at Sites C 
and D were not excessive but both lost their original directors and 
at least one other key management person for this reason. 

Th.e high pro po rat ion of managers involuntarily terminated for 
incompetence points to the faulty screening process in selection and 
the need for more qualified professionals in these positions . Dr. 
Reverend L3on Sull ivan also pointed to this problem before in rela- 
tion to OIC management-j — stating that, "I want to look at the whole 
management situation of everything I'm doing... I think that we are 
going to have to professionalize the operations^ of the OIC or else 
we will not"* ,be able to make it" (Dr. Reverend Leon Sullivan in 
Antosh & Ditzen, 1980). This level of understanding and insight 
into program operations from the highest pinnacles in the organiza- 
tion as well as the actions taken to remedy these problemc in the 
larger organization suggest that the same attempt to profesisonal- 
ize management in the programs under study will continue where and 
when needed in the future. 



' Graduation and Placement; A Profile 

The CIP is expected to have many identifiable impacts on par- 
ticipating interns. A few of these outcomes that were discussed in 
detail earlier include: ' attitudinal change, increased attention 
span , acqui si t ion of cogni t ive ski 1 Is , enhanced communication 
skills , improved self-presentation skills,^; and the ability to cope 
with authority and peers. Graduation, however, is one of the most 
important program outcomes for interns and their families — it is "a 
cap on a genuine achievement." Moreover, the subsequent job and/or 
academic placement record represents at once a test and a realistic 
validation of the program's ability to help interns make the transi- 
tion from school to work. While graduation can. tell us something 
about the program' s successes f much can also be learned from those 
whose needs were not served and who dropped out . Data collected 
from these individuals suggest that there may be a need for a pre- 
skills training or vocational component Co the program. OIC/ A, 
however, is justly concerned that CIP remain a college preoatory 
type program rather than a vocational skills program. 




site A graduated 58 interns: 24 from the first cohort (of 73 
enrolled); 13 from the second cohort (of 54 enrolled, with 2 remain- 
ing in the program); 10 from the third cohort (of 88 enrolled); aad 
11 from the fourth cohort (of 78 enrolled, with 4 remaining in the 
program). Therefore, approximately 20% of the total enrol lees 
graduated: 33% of the first cohort, 25% of the second cohoirt, 11% 
of the third cohort, and 15% of the fourth cohort. 

The first-cohort graduat es remained in the program for an 
average of 13 months, ranging from 6 to 28 months, with a mode of 6 
and a median of 12 months. Second-cohort graduates averaged 11 
months ranging from 2 to 2 1 months , with a mode and median of 11 
months. Third-cohort graduates averaged 10 months, ranging from 5 
to 15 months, with a mode of 5 and a media.i of 10 months. Fourth- 
cohort graduates averaged 3 months, ranging from 2 to 5 months, 
with a mode and median of 2 months. The overall average length of 
time graiduates remained in the program — combining all cohorts — was 9 
months, ranging from 2 to 28 months, with a mode of 2 months and a 
median of 9 months. 

Site A placed 52 of the 58 graduates: 20 in college, 17 in 
employment, 14 in a skills training program, and 1 in the military. 
There were 2 unemployed graduates and 4 graduates that could not be 
located. The statistical breakdown of placement according to per- 
centage of cohort graduates provides an additional insight into the 
pattern of program placement: college — 17% of " cohort one, 54% of 
cohort two, 30% of '^ohotu three, and 55% of cohort four; employ- 
ment — 33% of cohort one, 15% of cohort two, 30% of cohort three, and 
36% of cohort four; skills training — 33% of cohort one, 31% of 
cohort two, 10% of cohort three, and 9% of cohort four; military — 
10% of cohort three; unemployed--8% of cohort one; and unknown — 8% 
of cohort one and 20% of cohort three. 

Site h graduated 69 interns: 18 from the first cohort (of 56 
enrolled , with 2 remaining in the program) ; 29 fi;om the second 
cohort (of 60 enrolled, vith 7 remaining in the program); 19 from 
the third cohort (of 106 *3nrolled, with 27 remaining in the pro- 
gram); and 3 from the fourth cohort (of 75 enrolled, with 41 re- 
maining in the program). Therefore, approximately 31% of the total 
enrollees graduated: 33% of the first cohort; 55% of the second 
cohort; 24% of the third cohort; and ?% of the fourth cohort. 

The first-cohort graduates remained in the program for an 
average of 13 months, ranging from 4 to 26 months, with a mode and 
median of 9 months. Second-cohort graduates averaged 10 months., 
ranging from 3 to 20 months , with a mode and median of 8 months . 
Third-cohort graduates averaged 12 months, ranging from 4 to 18 
months, with a mode and median of 16 ;aonths. Fourth-cohort grad- 
uates averaged 6 months, ranging from 4 to 9 months, with a trimodal 
distribution of 4, 5, and 9 months and a median of 5 months. The 
overall average length of time graduates remained in the program — 
combining all cohorts — was 10 months, ranging from 3 to 26 months, 
with a mode of 8 months, and a median of 9 months. 
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site B placed 59 of its 69 graduates : 33 in college , 16 in 
employment, 6 in a skills training program, and 4 in the military. 
There were 4 graduates that were unemployed, 5 that could not be 
located, and i deceased. The statistical breakdown of graduate 
placements according to percentage of cohort graduates was as 
follows: college — 39% of cohort one, 59% of cohort two, 42% of 
cohort three, and 33% of cohort four; employment — 22% of cohort 
one, 24% of cohort two, 21% of cohort three, and 33% of cohort 
four; skills training — 17% of cohort one, 3% of cohort two, and 
11% of cohort three ; military — 6% of cohort one , and 16% of cohort 
three; unemployed — 14% of cohort two; deceased — 6% of cohort one; 
and unknown — 11% of cohort one, 11% of cohort three, and 33% of 
cohort four. 

Site C graduated 40 interns: 14 from the first cohort (of 30 
enrolled); 15 from the second cohort (of 46 enrolled, with 1 re- 
maining in the' program) ; 10 from the third cohort (of 95 enrolled, 
with 14 remaining in the program); and 1 from the fourth cohort (of 
62 enrolled, with 61 remaining in the program). Therefore, appi^^i- 
mately 27% of the total enrollees graduated: 61% of the first 
cohort; 33% of the second cohort; 12% of the third cohort; and 100% 
of the fourth cohort. 

The first-cohort graduates remained in the program for an 
average of 15 months, ranging from 5 to 31 months, with a bimodal 
distribution of 5 and 22, and a median of 16 months. Second- 
cohort graduates averaged 10 months , ranging from 6 to 19 months , 
with .1 mode and median of 6 months. Third-cohort graduates averaged 
12 man*:h8, ranging from 6 to 20 months, with a trimodal distribution 
of 6, 11, and 19 months, and a median of U months. The single 
fourth-cohort graduate in the program for 8 months. 

The overall average length of time graduates remained in the 
program ranged from 5 to 31 months, with an average of 11, a mode of 
8, and a median of 12 months. 

Site C placed 26 of its 40 graduates : 7 in college , 12 in 
employment, 3 in the military, and 4 in a skills training program. 
There were 6 graduates that were unemployed , 5 pregnant , and 3 un- 
known. The ^statist ical "breakdown of graduate placements according 
to percentage of cohort were as follows: college — 21% of cohort 
one, 20% of cohort two, and 1J% of cohort three; employcnent — 21% of 
cohort one, 13% of cohort two, 60% of cohort three, and 100% of 
cohort four* skills training — 7% of cohort one, and 20% of cohort 
two; military — 13% of cohort two and 10% of cohort three; un- 
employed — 14% of cohort one, 20% of cohort two, and 10% of cohort 
three; pregnancy — 14% of cohort one, 13% of cohort two, and 10% of 
cohort three; and unknown — 21% of cohort one. 

Site D graduated 58 interns: 4 from the first cohort (of 
22 enrolled); 18 from the second cohort (of 68 enrolled); 26 from 
the third cohort (of 97 enrolled, with 13 remaining in the program), 
and 10 from,, the fourth cohort (of 130 enrolled, with 84 remaining 
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in the program). Therefore, approximately 30% of the total en- 
rollees graduated:' 18% of the first cohort graduated, 29% of the 
second cohort, 33% of the third cohort, and 22% of the fourth 
cohort . 

First-cohort graduates remained in the program for an average 
of 14 months, ranging from 11 to 16 months, with a bimodal distribu- 
tion of 11 and 16, and a median of 14 months. Second-cohort g: ad- 
uates averaged 11 months, ranging from 7 t,o 20 months, with a mode 
and median of 9 months. Third-cohort graduates averaged 12 months, 
ranging from' 6 to 19, with a mode of 17 months and a median of 13 
months. Fourth-cohort graduates averaged 10 months in the program, 
ranging from 8 to 10 months, with a mode of 10 months and a median 
of 10 months. The overall average length of time graduates remained 
in the program — combining all cohorts — was 12 months, ranging from 6 
to 20 months, with a mode of 9 and median of 10 months. 

Site D placed 52 of its 58 graduates : 34 in college, 8 in 
employment, 5 in the military, and 5 in a skills training program. 
There was 1 graduate that was unemployed, and 5 could not be con- 
tacted. The statistical breakdown of graduate placements according 
to percentage of cohort were as follows: college — 75% of cohort 
one, 61% of cohort two, 54% of cohort three, and 60% of cohort four; 
employment — 22% of cohort one, 12% of cohort three, and 10% of 
cohort four; skills training — 11% of cohort two, 12% of cohort 
three, and 10% of cohort four; military — 25% of cohort one, 12% of 
cohort three, and 10% ox cohort four; unemployed-.-3% of cohort 
three; and unknown — 11% of cohort two, 8% of cohort thtee, and 10% 
of cohort four. 

Statistical Summary Across Sites 

The sites in total graduated 225 interns: 60 from the first 
cohort (of 181 enrolled); 75 from the second cohort (of 228 en- 
rolled); 65 from the third cohort (of 386 evirolled); and 25 from the 
fourth cohort (of 345 enrolled). Approximately 20% of the total 
enrollees graduated: 33% of the first cohort, 33% of the second 
cohort.,. 17% of the third cohort, and 7% of the fourth cohort. 

The first-cohort graduates of all programs combined remained in 
the program for an average of 10 months, ranging from 2 to 28 
months, with a mode of 2 and a median of 9 months. Second-cohort 
'graduates combined averaged 11 months in the program and ranged 
from 3 to 2i months, with a mode of 8 and a median of 9 months. 
Third-cohort graduates combined averaged 12 months with a range 
of from 5 to 31 months, with a mode of 8 and a median of 12 months. 
Fourth-cohort graduates •''>mbii,ed averaged 12 months in the program, 
ranging . from 6 to 20 months, with a mbde of 9 and a median of 10 
CTOnths. The overall average length of time graduates remained in 
the program — combining all cohorts and all sites — was 11 months, 
ranging from 2 to 28 months., with a mode and median of 9 months 
The range, mode, and median are diagramatically presented in 
Table 2. 
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Table 2 

Length of Time in Program - All Sites Combined 
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Total 217 
Mode 9 
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Table 3 
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Percent of All Graduates in Each Category 
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Sites A, B, C, and D together placed 189 of 225 graduates 
(84%); 94 in college, 53 in employment, 29 in skills training, and 
13 in the miHtary. There were 13 unemployed graduates, 17 that 
could not located, 5 pregnant, and 1 deceased. The statistical 
breakdown of placement according to percentage of cohort graduates 
was as follows: college — 28% of the first cohort, 50% of the second 
cohort, 40% of the third cohort; and 52% of the ^'fourth cohort; 
employment — 25%»^of the first cohort, 20% of the sec'ond cohort, 25% 
of the third cohort, and 28% of the fourth cohort; skills training — 
20% of the first cohort, 12% of the second cohort, 9% of the third 
cohort, and 8% of the fourth cohort; military — 3% of the first 
cohorts, 3% of the second cohort, 12% of the third cohort, and 4% of 
the fourth cohort; unemployed — 6% of the first cohort, 9% of the 
second cohort, 3% of the third cohort, and none of the fourth 
coi^ort; pregnant — 3% of the first cohprt, 3% of the second cohort, 
2% of the third cohort, and none of the fourth cohort; deceased — 2% 
of the firs.t cohort; and unknown — 12% of the first cohort, 3% of the 
second cohort^ 9% of the third cohort, and 8% of the fourth cohort. 
Across sitK^s, these percentages were: 42% of the graduates entered 
college^ 24% accepted employment; 13% entered skills training 
prograq^s; 6% enlisted in the military; 6% were unemployed; 2% were 
pregnant; 0.4% died; and 8% were not locatable. These findings are 
diagramatically presented in Table 2. 

Case* Studies 

The graduation and placement statistics are extremely useful, 
providing an insight into the larger picture across sites as well as 
the range and variation among cohorts and sites. A few brief inter- 
views, however, provide additional understanding of graduates as 
persons, and staff as caring, dedicated, and concerned individuals. 



t a Iking to t^hem, you know, and they started 
telling me what you can do at CIP. "You can get 
out in half the time but you must do the work," 
so I figured you know, why don't I go to this 
school; and I know I gonna be able to something 
because they said they aren' t going to be no 
hanging out; you knbw, I have to go to class; so 
I figured that would be pretty good, so I could 
do my work and graduate. 



Wanda 



My name is Wanda [pseudonym]. My .age is 18. I 
went to before CIP. [It] wasn't too good; 
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I never did want to really hang out; I wanted to 
do more work, but I wanted to hang out also. 
while I was hanging out it just got to be, you 
know, more and more and more. So I found myself 
hang ing out you know , over the t ime that I 
should have be^n and getting behind- on work. 
(My parentis] they didn' t know. I wouldn' t go 
home and say, "well, hey mon, I'm hanging out." 
You know how students is, they say that teacher 
didn't lilce me and you give every excuse in the 
book. But they (my parents) could tell. After 
a while, I just quit .hanging out and I just 

waited for (counselor) from CIP to call 

me. 

Now I'm at' University. I'm taking math. 

That 's ' my first class . Then /L got learning 
skills and then political science. Its pretty 
good for learning about democrats and republi- 
cans, you know, as far as that... but as far as 
going into it for a major, well you know. My 
major is still business administration. I'm 
doing pretty good. I'm not failing. I passed 
all of my courses. 



My name is David, I'm from High and I'm 

17. I was going"^o drop" out of there— but- 1 

traiftsferred 'cause Mrs. (from the CIP) she 

came around through the school and she talked to 
us. So I decided to ^try if out. My mother 
thought it would be good for me when I told her 
about' it. (My father) he tolcf me that if that's 
what I wanted it was my decision. Since I came 
to GIB I liked the attention that I get from 
staff and I can concentrate on my work. You get 
a lot of attention,, they emphasize on your work, 
on your career, and Everything. They make you 
w'ant to work on your career and everything . 
They make* you want to Work, do stuff, be some- 
body». tt kind, of encouraged me t'o see everyone 
else work. You know when you see your friends 
working and you do^'t see everybody here in the 
l\alls. That really helps. I was at 
(local high school) and it wasn't just th€t 
hanging out in the halls, it was this spaced-out 
look, bad shape; half the school is in the hall 
and its' not just the studentte. Since I nave 
been here (CIP) , my grades have gone straight 
up — 4.0 average. You know they be Teal con- 
cerned.* CIP ^ concerned with^-what you're ^ 
doing, if you miss a day of CIP they call and 
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ask why you are not in^ school whereas in 

(another high school)^ you can miss 20 or 25 
times before they send a letter to you or 
something like that. They give you a phone call 
the .same day before school is over. I have 

decided that now I want to go to ( 

Institute of Technology), before Institute 

of Technology I am going to electronics — 

so many places are on my mind. I have been 
thinking of * (electronic skills center). 
It is possible to get into their apprenticeship 
program. I know I can get a scholarship for 
that one. 



My name is Alan and I'm 19. I went to 

before CIP. I dropped out of school for a year 
and I didn't do nothing. I used to hang out and 
get high, you know the usual. I live down the 
street- and I was just walk in' .by, that's how I 
found dut about it. I u^ed to wear B. big old 
hat. I don'*t wear it no more and I cut my hair, 
I was tough but that was a long time ago. I 
Dtay here two years and three months. I'm at 

Univers'ity now. I'm taking math 102, 103, 

liearning skills, and^American history. I had 
math 100, learning skills , and socijology last 
fall. I'm getting good grades. My mother, she» 
tiappy. My mother, she always wanted me to go 
back to school (when I dropped out). She just 
Cold mpV^^hat I could do nothing with no educa- 
tion, that's all. I didn't talk to him (my 
iathefr] much. I just usually talk to my motherv.,^^ 
^he understands me better. At'lschool I get^ 
together with some of my buddies (graduates from 
(jlP). We help 6ach other. Lot of stuff I dort't 

anderstand, a lot of stuff they don' t under- 
tand. So we explain it to each other. Some of 
dhe t^Achers are pretty good but^ well, you know 
how ^Vofessprs are, some of them you can under- 
stand and wit^ some of them I they] go over stuff 
tjoo fast. We got tutors, though, .and they're 
cool. They Jielp wnenever you ne^ed help./ The 
things that helped me mc^at in CIP' for college 
^as Er.glPish, that helped ' me the most , and the 
ther classes I had, like law and government, 
Welped me a, little bit. They helped me to do' ^ 

let of wrk in a short time. , was one of 

tie best teachers that we had. ' He didtHt Tet up 
ither, you got A's or you*ggt it. That's how 
hje got me ready 'for Ccollege), that's why 

liked him, I'm glad that I had him. CCS that 
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helped me as far as helping decide what I wanted 
to be. I'm looking foryard to being ah engi- 
neer* (During the time I was 'at CIP] , t^iey had 
plenty of career fairs and you got to talk to a ' 
lot of people about yuur career . I went to an 
engineering firm for a week for my Hands-On. I 
learned' how to read blueprints,. When I first 
got there I didn't know wh/at they was. They 
actually taught it. The ^whole CIP has helped me 
* and I'll never forget it. • I come back to talk 
to the interjis to let thsm know that they can 
make it too. ' • 

A Role for Pre-Skills Traix\j. t)g 

The graduation and^placement record of the program, as well as 
the testimonials, testify to the program's ability to' hfelp interns 
m^N^he transition 'from school to work. These figures, however, 
also highlight the number of interns that were not served by the 
program. The retention rates of the programs were: 26% <Site A, 65Z 
Site B, 39Z Site C, and 41Z Site D (Treadway, Stromquist, Fetterman, 
Foat, & Jallmadge, 1981). A closer examination of the termination 
statistics reveals that non-attendance ^nd voluntary withdrawal 
represent the most frequent reasdns cite^' for termination §^:ross all 
sites, e.g., Site B — 35Z non-attend^ncfe and' I'SZ voluntary with- 
drawal. Ex- interns reported the following reasons for departure: 
"bored," "wasn't getting anything out ■ olE .it ," "pl^ce-v was 'screwed 
up'," mother didn't want student- (white) -t,b attend CIP due to 
location of program, mother wanted intern ho, go to iwork, "CIP too 
slow," wanted a G.E.D., wanted to learn a ski^ll, . pregnant, married, 
and incarcerated. Some of • these reasorfs ..t 'present - responses to 
program implementation difficulties,' *Uisc\iss(ed in detail' earlier. 
The most common suggestion offered by ^^-interns to alleviate the 
boredom was the institution of a pre-skill^, or vocational component 
to the program. This response is supported by the high number of 
ex-interns that entered skills, programs and employment. This 
pre-skills component suggestion is f-/ther sqpported by one of the 
successful directors insights presented - in the' interview chapter 
earlier. Brief iyT^ the directcr suggesjfred the need to "introduce 
them [interns] to some of the skills vhich' are nf*sded in the .pro-; 
gram. (Provide them with] other . kinds of. ve&tit)ule training, 
pre-skill training. I think that will actually whet their appetite 
for more skill training in other .areas.... I think once they ])ave 
that kind of exposure [it will be the • same] as' the Philadelphia 
Director of High School Academies says ... .as"* soon as they hear 
they're going to the Ipre-skills trainingj- * Academy, ^attendance 
/ goes up and on top of that they do repairs and 'make some bucks on 
Saturday." • ^ - ' . 

In conclusion, the program outcomes of gradiilsrtion and placement 
rates- valvdate the program's ability, fo help interns Imake ,the 
transition f rom sdropping out or potentially .dropping out of school 
to gra^pation and to work or higher education, ^interns -that were* 
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not served by the program, as evidenced by termination records^ 
however, suggested an- addition to the program to serve their needs'. 
The most frequently recorded suggestion offered by ex-interns in 
this regard was the institution of a pre-skills or vocational 
component in the program. This suggestion was also supported by a 
successful CIP director. It appears that the addition of this 
component does improve attendance and retention at High School 
Academies and would prove to be successful as an addition to the 
CIP. OIC/a; however, has expressed a concern about this issue. 
^They do not want the program to be directed toward a skills program. 
They beLieve it would be a duplication of existing services. 
Moreover, they fear CIP would represent "more vocational education 
for Blacks" which, as' Marland explained, tends "to segregate Blacks 
into semi-skilled occupations, reserving college for the white 
middle class" (Marland, in Gibboney Associates, 1977). 
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XIII. CONCLUSIONS 



This stndy represents a departure in emphasis from urban educa- 
tional research of the seventies. That decade of research focused 
on school failure within the traditional classroom. The focus of 
this study was on school success in an alternative high school for 
minority youth. The study's primary contribution consisted of 
identifying a new structure or configuration of socialization mech- 
anisms to >demonstrate how these mechanism's can be manipulated to 
provide a source of social change. 

This study has developed a mode^l of schooling based on the 
analysis of an alternative high school program for minority youth, 
which enables educators to trattkait universalistic values (here 
specifically American mains treain/^alues) in a particular fashion. 
-iTi—other-vordsT-^tandardized- knowledge can-be-tr^nsmi-t-ted— to-alien-r 
ated students through a personalized and particularized approach. 

This study also challenges the model of educational socializa- 
tion which assumes only a lateral or horizontal social mobility. 
In analyzing the way educational differences are related to social 
stratification, this study demonstrates how a formal educational 
institution (the CIP) can socialize economically disadvantaged youth 
for vertical (upward) mobility. It. is hoped that the model of 
schooling developed here will be useful to both alternative and 
traditional educational institutions in the United States. This 
model, however, represents only a first step, as Obgu writes: 
"Equality of educational opportunity cannot be achieved by reforming 
the school alone" (1974, p. 258). ^ 

The purpose of the Task' C study was to relate CIP "treatment 
variables" to "outcomes" at various levels. As has been noted in 
earlier chapters, these interrelationships are highly complex.^ If 
nothing else, it is hoped that this study will dispel any simplistic 
notions of specific treatment components "producing" specific out- 
comes. There are treatments and** outcomes on various levels that 
depend on a multiplicity of variables and interrS^lationships in any 
given educational program. The task of highlighting specific sets 
of interrelationships within the context of the CIP as a integrated 
unit—a sociocultural system — has been a challenging endeavor, but 
one that the author feels has produced useful insights. 

The most significant relationships observed across sites have 
been categorized as adaptive or maladaptive, and as intrinsic or 
extrinsic to program operations. Briefly, the following interrela- 
tionships were prominent across sites. 
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Adaptive Relationships Intrinsic to Program Operations ' 
QIC (local) 

« Effective staff recruitment and screening are essential to program 
success. Underqualified, incompetent, and/or insensitive «taf f 
will seriously undermine, if not destroy, the program. 

I 

CIP Management 

« Strong management that is capable of gathering resources and 
making decisions about activities requiring immediate action, 
served to maintain operation of the core program. 

• Effective management requires a knowledge of "what's going on" 
in the program through informal and formal channels or sources on 

kPJtJLJJL^fJf_atLd_irijL^^ Ignorance in this „ar^a__seyer_ely ^ 

weakens an administrator's ability to rectify programmatic prob- 
lems. V 

o 

« Middle management's routine use of the whole-person concept in 
their interactions with interns is perceived as caring by interns 
(which in turn contributes to their attendance). 

• The definition of roles and the institution of rules, regulations, 
and specific program policies for staff and interns are essential 
to the the effective operation of the -program (their absence leads 
to routine misinterpretations, misunderstandings, infighting, 
turnover) . 

Instruction 0 

• Maintaining high expectations by staff for students, both in and 
outside the classroom, contributes to high^ intern attendance (83% 
in one site) . * 

• The use of contracts, packets, and similar teaching devices 
contributes to a greater understanding and sense of responsibility 
on the part of the intern. 

• Open and sincere instructors produce a school climate that is 
perceived as human and flexible, and which keeps interns coming 
and willing to work. 

• The accelerated nature of the program motivates interns to "get 
down to it." 

)^ 

• The "firm buv: caring" attitude of instructors toward the interns 
is a primary motivating factor that promotes their continued 
participation in the programs. 
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^ Peer tutoring is an effective means of teaching reading (the 
situation is devoid of negative peer pressure or the stigma 
associated with not being able to read. 

Counseling 

• Intensive counseling embodying the whole person concept enhances 
intern __coping. strategies, i.e., controlling one's temper, and' 

.contributes to regular attendance patterns. 

• Providing auxiliary services, e.g., day care service, enables 
interns with' childr'^n to attend the CIP on a regular ^asis!^ 

• Effective recruitment requires, or is enhanced by: organized and 
systematic plans, hard work from recruitment teams, LEA coopera- 
tion, a "real" office in the feeder schools, , permission to make 
announcements on the public , address system, good tim ing (a ft er 
report cards) , and peer group (intern) participation. 

/ 

• Parent pressure is an invaluable tool for "reaching" interns. 
General Staff 

• A supportive ^stafi contributes to interns studying, selecting a 
career, and earning a diploma. , 

• Enforcement of the rules for interns -contributes to internalizing 
worJ.d-of-vork norms. It is also directly responsible for the* 
absence of profanity, smoking in class or hallwaySj and loitering. 

• Indoctrination of all staff (including the janitor) into the whys 
and wherefores of the program contributes to increased intern 
motivation to attend regularly and pursue studies. 

• Staff criticism of inappropriate intern behavior (inrinformal and 
formal settings) is interpreted positively by interns as a form of 
caring. p 

• Projects such as school newspapers or "scared straight programs" 
generate ^interest a.'*J participation among interns throughout a 
program. 

^ 

Interns 

0 Small program size is required to produce the community-like 
, atmosphere that fotced many interns to exercise common courtesies 
not required at their former high school. 
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^ School clubs and the Intern Council enhance intern affiliation 
with the program. 

Maladaptive Relationships Intrinsic to Program Operation 

« 

QIC (local) 

• Local OIC pressures on CIP staff members to "shape up or ship out" 
contribute to "everyone minding everyone's business." 

• Administrative bottlenecks interfere with program operations and 
fuel staff resentment.^ 

• Inadequ ^e_mimbers of books prevent interns f rom_djaLing--ifomewo 

• The use of strategies, appropriate for training programs, is 
counterproductive for academic programs. 

* ~ 

CIP Management f 

• Inadequate administrative support serves to "bottleneck" necessary 
requests (e.g., ror materials) and frustrates the staff. 

• "Weak" managenent contributes to staff absences which leads, in 
turn, cto intern absences. 

• "Austerity budgets" that contain no provisi^^ns for cost of living, 
loyalty, or merit raises are self-defeating and lead to hi.gh staff 
turnover. 

#* The sudden and autocratic imposition of new rules will antagonize 
those on whom they are imposed — whether staff or interns. 

• Hiring policies that ignore philosophical and attitudinal qual- 
ifications will lead to staff disruption and intern disinterest. 

« Management that ignores courtesy and protocol will demoralize 
staff, which in turn affects intern behavior, e.g. , attendance, 
graffiti, hanging out. 

« Management by intimidation generates staff disruption, staff 
turnover, teacher absenteeism, dissat isfact ion, and resume pas- 
fling. 

• Lack of a strong educational administrative background in tnanage- 
ment serves to undermine CIP-LEA negotiations and often undermines 
basic program operations. 
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^ Temporary leadership is usually recognized as such by staff and 
interns and leads. to a consistent disregard for program rules and 
regulations; for staff as well as interns. 

0 Inconsistent enforcement of basic intern rules and regulations 
demoralizes staff and interns alike. 

« 

0 The la^ck of "professional sharing" (time to communicate with 
colleagues) ^'diminishes staff members sense of professionalism and 
breeds secrecy and clandestine channels of communication (which 
are often sources of serious miscommunication) . 

^ Assigning overall program management duties to the instructional 

supervisor isolates that_£er8orL,JxQta.,program^^ 
—irr^ddttionl instructors do not receive the support and guidance 

they need. 

9 Paternalistic or condescending attitudes ia management undermine 
staff respect for administration and the program in general. 

• Lack of vacation time leads to sta|f burnout. 

# Inadequate time (or know-how) for establishing working agreements 
with the LEA leads to almost insurmountable problems. 



Instructors 

# Instructors who employed traditional classroom teaching tech- 
niques or failed to infuse their courses with content relevant to 
the interns* lives were unsuccessful in achieving either learni-ng 
or attendance objectives. 



Counselors 

# Insufficient counseling services lead to intern dissatisfacl.ion, 
loitering in the halls waiting to see the counselor, and "cutting 
out." 

• When the counseling department is overworked, personal counseling 
is €he first area to get "the short end of the .stick." 

t e Telephone calls and letters are ineffective means of recruiting 
intenis . 



General Staff 

- Failure to have and enforce rules regarding lateness and apparel, 
for example, contributes to repeated intern tardiness (often 
leading to absences) and maladaptive self-presentation skills, 
e.g., inappropriate clothing for the "world-of-work*" 
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3 Staff frustration , and tension, when coupled with a lack of admin- 
istrative autonomy contribute to neglect in ^^tablishing course 
8chedules""^hat reflect interns' requirements for graduation — . 
this in turn contributes to high rates of intern absenteeism. 

0 Poor communication between staff and administration ranks as one 
of the iflost frequent causes of program disruption leading to lower 
staff morale and indirectly to intern absenteeism. 

« High staff turnover produce a lack of continuity in the program, 
which create problems with follow-up, and ignorance of basic 
rules, ref^ulat'ions , and program policies. This in turn confuses 
and disenchants' interns. 



Interns 

• More than half of the interns fail summer session courses because 
of poor attendance. The CIP schedule is not designed to accommp- 
date the interns' needs for summer employment. 

Adaptive Relationships Extrinsic to Program Operation 



onsor 



# Adequate funding levels and time frames lead to staff satisfaction 
^ and reduced turnover. 

QIC/A ~ ' ^ 

• CIC/A's intervention can save foundering programs. 

^ National conferences that, include local school board officials 
give the program a boost in credibility. ^ 

If 

9 Staff retreats are useful mechanisms for building program soli- 
darity. 

PIC 

0 Constructive local OIC intervention can help programs over diffi- 
' cult times—for example, 1>y providing interim management person- 
nel. 

i . . 

Coromunifcy 

# Threats to the program from outsiders (e.g., street gang members 
crashing a CIP disco), can elicit and/or reinforce interns' iden- 
tification with and commitment to the CIP. 

• Exposure to the community from which the CIP interns are drawn 
can reinforce staff members' commitment to the program. 
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^ Interns^ past experiences with broken Ttomes, negative peer pres- 
sure, dope, school hopping (looking for the "right kind of 
people"), etc, provide strong motivation to enter the program 
and seriously pursue their studies. 



Maladaptive Relationships Extrinsic to Program Operation 



Funding Agency 

• Threats of termination from the funding agency if certain condi- 
tions are not met are counterproductive. Such behavior demoral- 
izes the staff, even at sites that are not threatened, 

impartial or inadequate funding s ignifTcant ly inhibits program 
effectiveness. A 

# Short or uncertain funding schedules cause starf concern about 
job sepurity. Commitment to the program is lowered and staff 
turnover is increased. 



Managing and Funding Agencies 

• Disagreements between the funding and managing agencies 'can 
o interrupt the flow of funds to the program. "Mixed signals" at 

the sites are also demoralizing* 

• Excessive pressures to meet enrollment quotas encourages sites 
to enroll inappropriate types of students. While in the program, 
such students disrupt operations. Most drop out or are terminated 
which gives a , misleading ^impression of the program's ability to 
retrain students. 

• A treatment-control evaluation design generates difficulties 
"selling the program" to prospective interns (and directors of 
other programs) and damages thie reputation of disseminators as 
service organizations. This problem is particularly severe when 
program "sTotsV go, unfilled. 

, a, 

• A lack of adequate time for preparation and start-up invariably 
leads to operational problems later on. 



QIC/A - QIC 

• Rivalry and considerations of "tilrf" between OIC/A and the local 
OIC leads to the erection of obstacles to productive communica- 
tion, cooperation^ and training of program staff. 

• (Mis)u8e of an evaluaticm report to highlight program deficiencies 
is likely to contribute to the demoralization of a once-dedicated 
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LEA ' 

• School boards and/or officials who are reluctant to cooperate can 
so hinder recruitment that the CIP may never achieve reasonable 
enrollment levels. 

• Teacher unions may force employment of sever,al LEA instructors. 
If those who are hired have non-supportive attitudes and low 
expectations of interns,- their presence in the program will be a 
strong negative influence on both staff and interns. 

• If the CIP is made an integral part of the school system (as 
happened at one site), the major incentive for the regular high 
schools to cooperate in the recruitment of potential interns is 
lost , Other/heg ative consequences mi g ht include: increa sed 



unionization of the instructional staff (with a consequent loss of 
dedication and ^caring) and lessened flexibility to operate out- 
side the constraints of traditional school policies. 



Community ■ 

• In one site the facility was located within the boundaries of one 
LEA though it served students from several others. 'Resentment 
within the unserved "home" community led to harassment. 

• Gangs in the immediate vicinity of the program may erect obstacles 
to prevent interns from attending the program. ' 

.* 

This chapter summarizes the basic interrelationships affecting 
and characterizing CIP program operations. The quality of these 
interrelationships is critical to the program's ability to fulfill 
its manifest goajls of enabling interns tp complete high school and 
receiv^a high" schooPdiploma (rather than a GED) , improving reading 
and math skills, and enhancing career planning and occupational t 
knowledge. 

The CIP 'demonstration effort has focused on 'replicating the 
manifest goals of the program and the activities designed to achieve 
them. The latent goal of contributing to the upward social mobility 
of" various lower socioeconomic groups (who are disproportionately 
represented in the dropout and unemployment statistics) was never 
made explicit. It is the author's opinion that making this funda- 
ment'al truth explicit would have substaticially facilitated program 
staffing and training as well as other * aspects at the^ replication 
effort. ^ In addition, recognizing the process by which the program 
contributes to this latent objective is fundamental. 

The program, like its parent organization, is geared toward the 
"work ethic." Individuals are working within the system to get 
"their fair share" of the eaonomici .pie . The dominant skills 
taught in the CIP are self-presentation and self-image Skills^ that 
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relate to middle-clasa levels * of the job hierarchy. The program 
transmits middle-class values of hard work, delayed gratification, 
punctuality, and so on as a vehicle for securing middle-class 
.occupational posit ibns rather than working-class positions. In 
addition, t^ie program expects' interns to internalize these values ^ 
that tftey can demonstrate "independent judgment" cpnsistent with 
world-of-work norms. -According to Kohn (1967) this value orienta- 
tion is characteristic of "higher" level jobs while lower level jobs 
are characterized by external requirements, rules, regulations, and 
routines. The aim of the CIP in this regard is to develop an 
internalized time clock so that interns will be self-directed 
rather, than externally directed by a factory clock. 

Another latent function of the program . is to provide a basis 
for social identification and affiliation. The program's .operation 
depends^as "mu"ch on tlie"' in tern's willingn-fess— to— atteijd--3nd~ie^ 
on the proper functioning of the program components, Host interns 
are neither adolescents nor adults; they are in the "liminal" stage 
between the two. Many interns come into the . program ready for a 
change; most, however, are simply looking for attention and direc- 
tion. The CIP offers them a means of attaining this objective. 
Once interns have committed themselves to participate in the pro- 
gram, it is possible for the staff to transmit middle-class "world- 
of*-work" values to them. The mechanism that underlies this affilia- 
tion-acculturation phenomenon has been named the quasi-total insti- 
tution effect. The quasi-total institution "allows its members a 
well defined structural and ideological situation into .which they 
can fit themselves." The CIP serves this purpose ^or interns by 
" providing formal rites-, positive identifications, and models to 
emulate. , . ^ 

The key to keeping this quasi-total institution system alive 
lies in its rites of solidarity and rites of^jSassage. CIP-is-HIP 
day is t^ie single most identifiable communal rite of solidarity 
celebrated at each site. This ritual, among many others, serves to 
"enhance the sense of group identity, coordinate the actions of the 
individual members of tiie group, and prepare the gro^P for immediate 
or future cooperative action." 

Numerous program/outcomes are important measures of the pro- 
grams' success. These outcomes include attitudinal change, in- 
cluding dramatic attitudinal transformation; increased attention 
span; acqui8ition of cognitive skills, enhanced communication 
skills; iropwyed self-presentat ion skills; and ab ility to cope with 
authority. There are also a number, of tormal and quantifiable 
measures o| program success and stability, including attendance, 
turnover, graduation, and placement. Poor attendance was one of the 
criteria for velerral to the CIP- Actual dropouts represent a still 
more extreme example of the behavior change from non-attendance to 
the attendance figures reported in this study. Loy summer atten- 
dance, however, points to the need for restructuring the summer 
program, e.g., work-study programs. In addition, fear of program 
funding termination and "lax" management lead to resume passing for 
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some sites, which in turn affected intern behavior. * Elaborate 
attendance' monitoring systems' .that held interns accountable for 
their behavior produced high attendartce—75% to 80%. 

All CIP sites* had periods of* high turnover that affected both 
the implementation of the program and intern attendance. Staff 
turnover also provides one measure of the stability of a program. 
The' turnover rate is a « particularly significant factfor Tn the CIP 
because of the importance 'of continuity in 'the program, tor in- 
stance, between management and ntalf, and between staff and interns. . 
The functioning of^CIP components requires some continuity of these 
personal relationships. Such 'cont inuitly also promotes intern 
attendance. For these reasons, the 'variation in turnover rates 
projected below are thus indicative of impl^ementation successes and 
failures. The reasons for' departure represent tl^e links between 
implementation and a given program's turnover rate. 

Summed across the four sites, there were 97 staff terminations, 
58 voluntary and 39 involuntary. Sixty-seven percent of the yollin- 
"ta^y terminations were for the sake of career advancement, a finding^ 
that suggests salary scales and' opportunities for advancement at the 
CIP sites were non-competitive.' Most of the rest of .those who 
departed voluntarily cited conflicts with management as their 
reason. 

Of the involuntary terminations, almost 80% were for incom- 
petence and/or lack of appropriate qualifications, and oyer 60%' of 
the terminations in this category occurred at Site A. Approximately 
42% of the terminations resulting from incompetence were managers. 
Again, over 60% of these cases occurred at Site A. 

There were only half as many involuntary terminations at Site B 
as at the site with the second lowest rate and none of them was^ a 
management person. -This finding suggests that Site B's personnel 
recruitment and screening procer^ures were outstandingly effective. 
Tire numbers^ of involuntary terminationL^ for incompetence at Sites C 
and D were^iiot excessive but both lost their .original direct^.rs and 
at least one other key management person for this reason. • 

The high proportion of managers involuntarily^ terminated for 
incompetence points to the faulty screening process in selection and 
the -need for more qualified professionals in these positions. The 
Reverend Dr. Leon'H. Sullivan recently pointed to this same problem 
in relation to QIC management, stating that, "l want to look at 
the whole management oituation of everything I'm doing. ..I think 
that we are going_to_have to professionalize the operations of the 
QIC or else we will not be able to make it" (Antosh & Ditzen, 1980>. 

This level of understanding and insight into program operations 
from the highest position in the organization, plus the actions 
already taken to remedy these problems in the larger organization, 
suggest tKat the prof essionalization of CIP management will continue 
where and when needed in the future- 
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Graduation * ceremonies represent the most significant rite of 
passage in the program. Interns emphasize throughout the entire 
program that ''yout first responsibility to yourself is to get your 
diploma — that's' the purpose for coming." Interns recognize the 
difference between passing an equivalency examination and earning 
a diploma — both in terms of personal self-worth and employment — 
and they are^ in the -program to earn the diploma. The graduation 
.cer^Hiony mafite the transition frcii: yoting adult to adult for many, 
from. dropout to success for others, QIC/A Key News (1979) cap- 
tures the importance of this rite- ot passage: ."The CIP graduation 
ceremony, it is worth noting, is taken very seriously by parents 
and interns. It is a cap on- a genuine achievement, and the ceremony 
affirms ^.that." 

Sjraduation ' is" one. of the;: most important prograr outcomes for 
interns and their -families — it is "a cap on a genuine achievement.'' 
Moreover, subsequent jph and/or academic placements represent at 
once a test and a realistic validation of t>ie program's ability to 
hejlp interns make the transition from school to work. WHile^ grad- 
uation can t^ll us something about the program's successes, aix^ch can 
also be' learned from those whose needs were not served and who 
dropped out. Data collected from these individuals suggest that nol: 
all needy youth can be well served by a program with a primarily 
.academic orientation. 

Altogether, the sites graduated 225 interns: 60 froip the first 
cohort (of 181 enrolled); 75 from the^ second cohort (of 228 en- 
rolled); 65 from the third cohort (of 386 enrolled); and 25 from the' 
fourth cohort (of 345 anrollfta). Approximately 20% of the total 
enrollees g^raduated: -33% of the fifst cohort, 33% of the second 
cohort, 17% of the third cohort, and 7% of the fourth cohort. These;^ 
figurec. *5re somewhat misleading^ however, as many students (264) 
were still enrolled at 'the time the j:ounts were made. A large 
proportion of them are expected to graduate if the program con- 
tinues. Sites A, B, C, and D together placed ■ 189 of their 225 
graduates (84%): 94, in college, 53 in jobs, 29' in skills training, 
and 13 in 'the military. The remaining graduates were as follows: 
13 unemployed, 17' that could, not be located, 5 pregnant, afld* 1 
deceased. 

The study .also' aildressed the CIP in a broader sociopolitical 
contjext. An important problem with the demonstration was the appli- 
cation of the treatment-control experimental design to a population 
of dropouts 'and potential dropoutflf. The use of this design was 
methbdologicLally unsound (assigning 'students to the control group 
was equivalent to a negative treatment; and high attrition rates 
invalidated the assumption of random equivalence between groups — 
which is the cornerstone of the design). It was also unethical 
(youths who needed the progr^ were denied admission even though 
there were unfilled ^'slots'*).- 
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Another sociopolicical inference that f.an be drawn from this 
study is chat federal involvement ' in a demonstration project ^by its 
very nature can be a negative influence on program operations; an 
illustration being the extreme pressure (threats of cermination) 
exerted on the sites to meet enrollment quotas. Not only did the 
enrollment priority require that instruction and counseling activi- 
ties (which are, of course, the major thrusts of the program) be 
abandoned so that more effort could be devoted to recruiting, it was 
\also directly responsible for the enrollment of unsuitable interns 
who further disrupted program routines, added to the paperwork 
burden, and inflated absenteeism and termination statistics. 

The impetus to empl'oy randomized experimental" designs and to 
apply pressures to meet numerical goals, pre-established schedules, 
^nd inflexible deadlines stems from the federal bureaucratic cli- 
mate. <3overnmental agencies feel they must mak^^ the strongest case 
possible before Congress, on whom they depend for future^ funds . 
Since ,cont rolled randomized experiments are generally accepted as 
providing the most credible evidence, it follows naturally that they 
will be selected-'-regardless of their suitability for the task at 
hand. 

The kinds of ethnographic analyses underlying this study are 
often regarded by evaluators as novelties and almost always as 
secondary to traditional quantitative approaches. Nevertheless, 
they are relatively immune to the kinds of problems that plague 
attempts to apply quantitative models, suitable for laboratory 
situations, under field conditions. Furthermore, they provide a 
means of exploring a school situation with only an orienting hypoth- 
esis • 

The application of ethnographic techniques to educational 
evaluation remains a new endeavor. The attempt to adapt traditional 
anthropological techniques to intensive, short-term studies poses 
raany_ -challenges . Each successful application thus constitutes a 
significant contribution to the dev.elopment and refinement of this 
new methodological frontier. ' 

» 
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